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ANGELUS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGS. 


SorT.y drops the crimson sun 
Softly down from overhead, 

Drop the bell-notes one by one 
Melting in the melting red, 

Call to angél ears unsleeping : 
“Day is done; the night is dread; 

Take the world in care and keeping. 


“Set the white-robed sentries close, 
Wrap our want and weariness 
Tn the surety of repose ; 
Let the shining Presences, 
Bearing fragrance on their wings, 
Stand about our beds to bless, 
Fright away all evil things. 


“Rays of Him whose shadow pours 
Through dark lives a brimming glory, 
Float o’er lonesome woods and moors! 
Float above the billows hoary! 
Shine through night and storm and sin, 
Tangled fate and bitter story, 
Guide the lost and wandering in.” 


Now the last red ray is gone ; 

Now the twilight shadows hie; 
Still the bell-notes, one by one, 

Drop and spread and seek the sky, 
Praying, as with human lip: 
“ Angels, hearken! Night is nigh! 
Take us to thy guardiansbip.’’ 

I 
THE CHURCH QUESTION IN 
GENEVA. 


BY PERE HYACINTHE. 


Tum National Catholic Church of Swit- 
zerland bas held its first synod; and in 
presence of this fact and the increasing 
proportions of the free Catholic church 
which is under my charge in Geneva I am 
frequently called upon to define my posi- 
tion. It will easily be understood that in 
the limited space of a newspaper article 
intimations only ¢an be given. 

The first question that arises is this: Are 
we to separate ourselves from Rome and 
form the Swiss National Church, only to 
become a sect? My answer is, emphatical- 
ly, No. While we protest aguinst and re- 
fuse to submit to the sptritual oppression of 
Rome and are equally unwilling to submit 
to the political oppression of civil power, 
we inno way abandon the principles of the 
Catholic Church, whether in faith or goy- 
ernment. 

The Church of Christ, like man, is com- 
posed of soul and body—an interior spirit 
and.an exterior form. The first of these is 
the most important and the most neglected. 

The Catholics of Geneva are divided 
into three distinct parties—the Ultra- 
montanes or Papal party, the radical 
party, which is composed by large major- 
ity of free-thinkers, who believe in this 
Catholic reform only asa political measure, 
and the ‘‘Christian Catholics,” who are 
now gathering into the first free Catholic 
church ever attempted in Europe. 

The radical party is the largest and carry 
almost all the civilelections. The “Chris- 
tian Catholic” party is the smallest. The 
Ultramontane party feela itself, and we 
must say not without reason, to be perse- 
euted. Thechurcbes which belong to the 
government have been taken from them by 
the radical party, and sometimes in the 

nost arbitrary manner and in defiance of 
the civil tribunals. 





by large majority of political free-thinkers, 
promises the election of a bishop in‘a short 
time hence, to whom; ff'truly Catholic and 
genuisely! Christian, instead of a political 
instrument or an accomplice of infidelity, 
I shall not hesitate to give my adhe- 
sion. And such an one will probably ‘be 
consecrated by Bishop Reinkens. ‘ If 
otherwise, I shall go on in preparatory and 
practical work of reform until God, in bis 
own good time, sends us a bishop worthy 
of the gréat' charge.’ I: am outwardly 
without episcopal aid; but I have privately 
the approbation and: benediction of more 
than one true and genuine bishop: in the 
Roman Catbolic Church. i 

Between the Ultramontanes, the rad- 
icals, and the Christian Catholics there isa 
profound misunderstanding as regards the 
meaning of church. The first two parties 
take it in a human sense, while we inter- 
pret it in its divine sense. For them it 
means first of all form, for us it. means 
above all spirit. For them it means.earth; 
for us it means Heaven. 


Regnum calorum. Separated from the 
spirit which quickens and bound to the 
letter that kills, the Church of Christ, be- 
come the church of forms, will be nothing 
less than an immense: pharisaism, more or 
Tess ' disguised ' under false evangelical 
colors. And whether the guardians of 
this pharisaism reside in the Vatican or in 
a bureau of public worship, and whether 
its regulations are elaborated in a council 
of bishops or in a legislature of infidels, 
the ecumenical carcass or the national car- 
cass will be nothing more than a dead body; 
for the spirit of Christ will have gone out 
of it. 

Tam not an absolute partisan of ‘the sep- 
aration of church and state, especially if 
the state is Christian; but I believe that 
separation becomes absolutely necessary 
sometimes for the salvation of the church 
and the security of the state. In Switzer- 
land it seems the only way to settle this 
burning question, which is devouring the 
Church—Protestant, as well as Catholic— 
unsettling society, and disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the nation. , 

The first condition to belong to the spirit 
of the Church is to possess its faith and the 
second is to practice its virtues. And we 
cannot conceive of a Christian and 'Gath- 
dlic Church governed by men who have 
another doctrine and another ethics. Nor 
Cati we conceive of that strange and mon- 
&trous doubling of conscience that permits 
the same man to be, notoriously and avowed- 
fy, an atheist or a deist in his private 
life and to bécome’ orthédox On certain 
days fixed for church work and ‘in a local 
ad hoe, there to inflict‘ severe censure upon 
heretical priests, under their‘direction and 
in the pay of the state, whose only critne'is 
to have partaken of the infidelity of ‘their 
fadges. : 

We are narrow-minded enough to ex- 
étude ‘as magistrates’ 6f the Church ‘of 
Christ avowed and vaunting infidels who 
deek to enter therein, not by the large and 
loyal door of conversion, but by thatot 
politics; and we ate large-minded enough’to 

ve our hand fraternally not only ‘to ‘all 

velit Protestants and Catholics, ‘bat to 
évery human being who seeks God and his 
truth in uprightness and charity. Thus I 
truly believe, ‘with ‘Catholic 

that ‘the Ohurch of Ohrist contains all 
the just.” G } yiio1 





Wehave spoken of the spirit of the 
Church; now we will speak of the body. 
We believe the body is composed of those 
who keep the faith, the sacraments, and the 
government of the Primitive Church, which 
was founded by Christ himeelf. That 
faith is the faith of the Bible and of the 
Catholic Church, according to history or 
tradition. The sacraments are those insti- 


tuted by Christ, practiced by. the Apostles, 


according to the Sacred Scriptures, and up 
to this day by the churches of the East and 
West; and the form of government is 
episcopal—that is, governed by bishops 
who represent the people, receiving their 
authority from God. 

The Christians of to-day who ignore the 
form of the Church have fallen into the 
same grave error of the ascetics of a former 
age, who thought it a high Christian virtue 


. to ignore the human body. 


We do not believe that the Episcopacy is 
necessary for the salvation of the individ- 
ual soul, for Christ is the unique Saviour; 
bu twe believe it a divine inatitution—dat- 
ing from the Apostolic age and essential 
for the preservation of faith and proper 
government of the church. A family 
may exist out in the open fields, with- 
out shelter of wall or roéf; but it will not 
only be subject to great discomfort, but 
the changing seasons, with storm and ma. 
laria, ‘may bring danger, while marauders 
and beasts of prey might bring disaster, 
especially to the little ones, whose inno- 
cent ‘feet wander into unfrequented or un- 
known haunts. ‘ 

The Episcopacy, though openly attacked 
by Protestantism in the name of liberty, 
and by Ultramontanism in the’ name of 
authority, has been the safeguard of faith 
for both of them. It protects the Church, 
on one hand, from the invasion of infidelity 
and anarchy, and, on the other, from the 
coups d'état and theological revolution. 


I speak of a truly Catholic Episcopacy, 
which neither abdicates in favor of a pope 
or of 8 false religious democracy. 

The Episcopacy of the present day is 
divided into three great fragments—that 
6f the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
Catholic, and the Anglo-American Episco- 
pal Church. ‘The Council of the Vatican 
widened fhe breach that separated ‘these 
fragments into a gulf; but the decrees of 
council will not stand, and once again, as 
ofttimes of old, God will bring light out of 
darkness, peace out of confusion, good out 
of evil.” The work of reform is begun, in- 
dications of a moving of the spirit are evi- 
dent in almost every part of the Catholic 
Church; and if Rome, persisting in ber 
errors, will not reform, she will “become a 
Mere sect, fo be eventually abandoned by 
the legitimate Episcopacy.: 

* Not only reform, but the visible work of 
reunion is begun; for I look for happy re- 
sults from the initiative taken by thé three 
different churches last year at Bonn, under 
the présidency of the greatest Catholic 
theologian of the” ¢éfitury—Dollinger. 1 
thus render honor to:the science and fe- 
ligion of Germany, while I deplore her ex- 
cessive political interference in Church ‘af, 
fairs. was - i=cs 

~The Church of to-day is useless, cruelly 
divided, and we are rushing on, I fear—at 
least in the Old. World—to 4 catastrophe, 


let it. be ours—the children: of the Spirit 
and of the Chureh—to build up the fallen 
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ramparts, placing thereon faithful senti- 


nels, who sleep not, nor forsake. nor. be- 
tray their post. 

re 
COMMENCEMENT AT BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN &. ©. ABBOTT. 


AT the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
a Protestant gentleman of high position, 
Pierre Baudouin, fled from France and 
took refuge on the lonely but hospitable 
shores of Casco Bay. His family con- 
sisted of six persons—himself and wife, 
two sons, and’ two daugliters: The dis 
tinguished Winthrop family, of Massachu- 
setts, descended from him in the female 
line. He had been a physician in Rochelle 
and appears to have brought some property 
with him, since we find him in the year 
1687 making large’ purchases of land in 
Falmouth. 

Mr. Bowdoin immediately assumed: the 

English mode of spelling his name. He 
engaged prosperously in mercantile and 
commercial business and at his death left 
his eldest son, James, at the head of a flour- 
ishing state of affairs. James acquired a 
large fortune. He died at the age of 
seventy-one, in the year 1747. His estates 
descended to his two sons, James and Wil- 
liam. James, the grandson of Pierre, grad- 
uated at Harvard, in the year 1745. His 
wealth, culture, and high moral worth gave 
him distinction. He became governor of 
Massachusetts, which then embraced the 
province of Maine. At his death he lefta 
son, James, and a daughter, who matried 
Sir John Temple. 
~ This James, the great-grandson of Pierre 
Baudouin, with his rich pecuniary endow- 
ments, became a gentleman of literary 
leistre and devoted himself to intellectual 
and artistic culture. He graduated at 
Harvard, in the year 1771. He then pur- 
sued his studies for a year in Oxford Unl- 
versity, England. After taking an extens- 
fye ‘tour on the Continent, he returned to 
this country just after the battle of Léxing- 
ton. He married a cousin and took up bis 
residence in Dorchester, where his fellow- 
citizens testified to their appreciation of bis 
worth by conferring upon him many offices 
of trust and honor, : 
- In 1805 he was appointed minister plent- 
potentiary to Madrid. He remained some 
time in Europe, spending two years in 
Paris, where be purchased a large library, 
particularly rich in works upon French lit- 
erature, philosophy, and science. He also 
collected a gallery of seventy choice paint- 
ings, with an extensive cabinet, finely ar. 
ranged, of dels of crystallography. 

When Bowdoin College was’ incorporat- 
ed, in 1794, it-was at first proposed to call 
it Winthrop College, in honor of Governor 
John Winthrop, who had been entitled the 
Father of the Massachusetts Colony. But 
it was decided to give it the name of Bow- 
doin, in memory of the family of the illus: 
trious French Huguenot, Pierre Bau. 
douin..» . 

« James ‘Bowdoin’ died childless, in’ the 
year 1811, at the age of 60. In his will he 
bequeathed to the College his valuable li- 
brary, his: mineralogical cabinet, his gallery 
of paintings, and several articles of philo- 
sophical apparatus. He also left the Col- 
lege seven thousand acres of land and be 
tween five and: six thousand dollars in 
money His widow subsequently married 











General Henry Dearborn. At her death 
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she left.a sum of money to the College and 
eral family portraits. 
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His military education enabled him at once 
to take the office of lieutenant-colonel of 
the Twentieth Maine Regiment, and it 
is safe to say that in all our armies there 
was not one who displayed more of the 
loftiest spirit of ancient chiyalry than did 
Colonel Chamberlain. In the course of 
these terrible conflicts he received seven 
wounds, ‘any ‘of! whiéh would have led 
most men to feel justified in retiring to the 
repose of home. But he pressed on, as- 
cénding in ¢ontidudl proniotion to the fant? 
of major-general. * 

It was his privilege to receive the sur- 
render of Lee's ‘army. The scene was 
siblime. Major-General Chamberlain drew 


up his troops in a straight line a mile in |: 


length. An equal division of the rebel 
army’ was marched to a parallel line in 
front; at the distance of but a few feet. 
All were silent; not.a bugle sounded, not a 
drum was beat, not a voice was heard. As 
the vanquished foe came. up, General Cham- 
berlain ordered his men to present arms. 
This honor paid to the heroic.victims of a 
erne!l rebellion in their hour of -humiliation 
broughtears to the eyes of thany rebel 
officers. One said: ‘‘ This is magnanimity 
which we had not expected.” The defeated 
troops returned the courteous salute before 
they stacked their arms, As this division 
filed away, another: came, and another, 
until twenty-two thousand left behind them 
their arms and their banners. 

Upon General Chamberlain’s return from 
war be was elected governor of the state. 
Tt will be universally admitted thata more 
wise, laborious, and efficient governor 
never administered the affairs of Maine, 
Such is the man who is entrusted with the 
instruction of the students of Bowdoin 
College. It is not often that we find blend- 
ed in one character the courteous gentle- 
man, the devout Christian, the .accom- 
plished scholar, the heroic and successful 
general, the sagacious statesman, and the 
efficieat administrator of public. af- 


fairs. 
The baccalaurate, by the president, on 


Sabbath afternoon, was pronounced by the 
most eminent men who heard it a master- 
ly performance, both in, profoundness of 
thought and felicity of expression, It was 
founded on the words of our Divine Sav- 
jour: ‘‘ If the light within you.be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness,” 

The class of 1825 met on Tuesday eve- 
ning in a social interview at the house of 
Prof. dobn Sewall, son-in-law of.one of 
the. most distinguished members.of the 
elass, the Hon. 8. P. Benson. It wasea 
memorable interview, joyous yet pensive. 
Many of them had not met for fifty years, 
They left Bowdoin in the bloom and vigor 
of nineteen years, They came back with 
the gray locks and care-worn brows of pa- 
triarchs approaching their three-score years 
and ten. And here I hope. your readers 
will. pardon me for relating a personal in- 
cident illustrative of these scenes. 

I had taken my seat in the cars at Bos- 
ton for Portland, _A venerable-looking 
gentleman, whose placid, benignant coun- 
tenance attracted my attention, came in 
and took a seat. just before me. He made 
some pleasant remark, which indicated 
that he was of a social turn of mind and 
to which I endeavored cordially to re 
spond. We continued. the conversation, 
growing more and more confidential, and I 
continually feeling drawn closer to -the 
genial gentleman. , At length he said: 

“Iam going to Bowdoin College, to at- 
tend the semi-centennial of | the graduation 
of my class of 1825.” f 

I was astonished, and replied : ‘‘ Friend, 
jook me in the face and see if you cav tell 
who l.am. We were classmates; but I 
have not the slightest idea who you can 
be.” 

In perfect silence, for a fall minute we 
acanned each other’s features. «I thensaid, 
hesitatingly: ‘‘I think it must be Cullea 







Sawtelle.” He grasped my hesdiexcinion: | 
‘ing: “It fg Jobn 8. ©; Abborf, | as I am 


— 


.JNow, dear 7 do not condemn me 






not with boisterotg acclaim, bi 
ened eye and throbbing heart. He took 
for his motto the salutation of the gladia- 
tors to- imperial Casar—‘* Morituri Saluta- 
mus.” - 
“*Oh ! Cesar, we who are about to die 

Salute you,’ was the giadiator’s cry.” 

His allusion to his only surviving tea¢her, 
Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard, was beautiful. 
“After tenderly referting to thosé who had 
passed away to:the Spirit Land, he‘said : 

“They are no lotiger here; they all are gone, 
Into the Land of Shadows, all save one. 
Honor and reverence and the good repute 
That follow faithful service as ite trait 
Be unto him whom living we salute.” 

The church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Out of the thirty-seven who 
graduated there were thirteen still living. 
Eleven were present. Two only were ab- 
sent. Both of these two had made their 
arrangements to come. One, residing at 
Monticello, Miss., was probably detained 
by some of the vicissitudes of a journey of 
fifteen hundred miles. The other was de- 
tained at home by the sad and sacred duty 
of watching at the bedside of the wife of 
his youth. 

The.eleyen gray-haired men were seated 
upon the stage. They were all religious 
men, respected in the several communities 
where they dwelt. Longfellow, turning to 
them, said: 

“ And now, my classmates, ye remaining few, 
That number not the half of those we knew, 

Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Yel salute. The horologue of time 

Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime 

And us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain.” 

Mr. Longfellow commenced his public 
life as professor of modern languages at 
Bowdoin. He afterward removed to Came 
bridge. I think that thirty years had 
passed since be bad visited his alma. mater. 
He must have been gratified with ‘the re- 
spectful, ardent, loving greeting he encotn- 
tered. He was pre-eminently the man of 
fhe occasion. All were anxious to take bis 
hand, and no one could look upon ‘his 
benignant, beaming countenance without 
emotions of affection rising in the heart. 

But I am making this letter too long and 
must hasten tolits close. The oration, by 
Mr. Cheever; upon the ‘‘ Philosophy; false- 
ly so called,” of the scientists, was admir- 
able. The: commencement exercises by 
the graduating class. were highly com- 
mended. At. the close.of the dinner an 
obituary was.read of the 24 members of 
the class of 1825 no longer living. It was 
certainly, in its facts, a very remarkable 
statement. All. who died young gave 
promise of eminence had they lived; and 
nearly :all. who, had passed away; having 
attained.mature years, had won the respect 
of the communities in which they, dwelt 
and died the death of the righteous, 

Tube Hon. Mr. Biaine, Speaker. of the 
National. House of Representatives, made 
a speech so impressive.as to lead many. te 
say.:' ‘I should like to vote for that man 
forthe Presidency of the United States,” 
Mr, Nathaniel Dunn read a short poem.of 
vigorous. versification to his classmates.of 
1825; and Hon. James W. Bradbury, who 
had honored his name, bis class, and his 
state in the Senate of the United States, 
made the closing speech of this memorable 
occasion.. There were still other exercisea, 
to which we have not space to refer, 

° EE OO > 

Wi bad always understood that Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff was a native of Norway, as we men- 
tioned recently; but, in replying to the accusa- 
tion made against him by The National Repub- 
ican that he wasa ‘* Dutch Jew,” Mr. Nord- 
hoff says that he is a German, by birth, but not 
aJew. It was hardly worth while to deoy _ 
charge of ‘The Republican, for everybody who 
knows Mr. Nordéboff knows that he is a‘Meth- 


oat and as faras possible, in-point of personal 
appearance, from:having“any resemblance te 








the descendants of Abraham. . 
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Than she who lighted Heaven with 


Awoke from bliss to know, one dismal morn, 
That, having much, be yet was most forlorn, 
For how could goddess choose a mortal born ? 


So poet, saint, and lover, both in one 

Dream as they would, ‘henceforth were ‘still 
; outrun 

By the fleet wings of an idedl sun ; 


Nor guessed that art and love and God first 
came 

In the dim moments of their waking shame— 

A pale, a quivering, but prophetic flame ! 





THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 


As Americans we are characterized by a 
faithin popular public education. Indeed, 
we attach an extravagant value to its 
primary forms. A knowledge of readiog, 
arithematic, grammar, geograpby scarcely 
carries its possessor sofar in the road to 
good citizenship as ‘we are wont to think it 
does. Knowledge that awakens intelli- 
gence and puts one in living connection 
with an intelligent community can hardly 
be overestimated. The value of a thin régime 
of elements that enriches no one and in- 
cites no one can easily be exaggerated. 
Popular education, to be effective, must 
introduce its subjects to a commonwealth 
of intelligence, to a community in which 
inquiry, thought, conviction move freely 
upward and downward ; that is, to a: com- 
munity permeable throughout. to ideas, 
made. so. by possessing in constant inter- 
action every grade of knowledge and dif- 
fusing it by social intercourse, by political 
and industrial conference, by the pulpit, 
paper, and platform, by schools and circu- 
lating libraries, by all the appliances of a 
highly developed and completely organized 
society. The rudiments of knowledge in 
such a state are worth everything, for they 
enable each household to tap the great con- 
duits of intelligence. . Without this intelli- 
gence they are worth but little, as they 
themselves can no more yield.a supply of 
thought than an half-inch pipe can hold 
the water it furnishes. 

As Americans we overestimate primary 
education as a separate factor and under. 
estimate the second and. third stages of 
knowledge, which are necessary to sustain 
it and impart to it its chief worth. No 
social question, no governmental question, 
bo moral question can be settled by arith- 
metic and grammar; and only. a large, 
homogeneous, well-compacted common; 
wealth, brancbing upward, branching, out- 
ward, and working downward in knowl- 
edge, can safely dispose of such interests. 

Our education in allor almost all our 
states. lacks completeness, organic depend- 
ence, the ministration of all parts to each 
and each to al], There are two reasons for 
this: its different and extreme.branches are 
in different hands, its intermediate. and 
eonuective branches are neglected. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to. distinguish 
three grades of instruction—the primary or 
district school ylelding..tbe fundamental 
English branches; the intermediate or 
high school, furnishing the second grade of 
English studies and the first grade of lin. 
guistic studies, and so fitting their pupils 
either for business or for college;.and col. 
leges, bearing forward this instruction 
four years further, till. it touches .that of 
the professions. Our. Northern States at 
ence aecepted. thie responsibility for a 
general and uniform provision of. the first 
grade of schools, while they have only.in 
avery hesitating and. partial way. assumed 
the third.,form. of: instruction.. + Colleges 
have-been and stillare for the most. part 
private institutions, provided in: such 
pumbers, located in such. places, and 
equipped in such ways as individual enter. 
prise and munificence may. determine. The 





religious sentiment has chiefly been relied 
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[July 22, 1876. 


4 On to furnish, guide, and sustain them. 


Thus the educational oes has.x 
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ing into exieticee. If we might hesitate to 
say that none of them are absolutely feeble 
or absolutely poor, pecuniarily, we can 
boldly say they meet wel, collectively, the 
wants of the state and give but little point 
to an argument against sectarian educa- 
tion. The sectarian element hardly defines 
itself in them or deters or persuades at 
tendance on them. 

As we xo West these ‘condition he 
The jnbabitants of the states arédivided in 
national and in religious affiliations. The 
result is instant and disastrous unsystem- 
atized education. Obiio has thirty-three 
colleges and nine universities,,.very few of 
which are ever heard of outside of her bor- 
ders. Their average income is less than 
nine thousand dollars, and they can do 
very little to lead. and control educational 
forces. In a few of. the Western states a 
systematic public instruction” has been en- 
tered on and the state:has ventured to pro- 
vide and direct all three grades of educa- 
tion. Michigan presents the best example 
of this method, and her university has a 
broad and enviable reputation, greatly stim- 
ulates and easily combines..all the educa- 
tional institutions of the state. 

In this line of effort Wisconsin is rapidly 
following. Her university has been placed 
in the front of her system and closely 
united to all its branches, Pupils througb- 
out the state pass from the graded schools 
to the university by an. examination fixed 
by the university. and.-with free tuition. 
The legislature which recently closed its 
session indicated its thorough adoption of 
this method by voting eighty thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of a science hall and 
by further placing in the hands of the 
regents property to the value of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars. 

This theory of education, now accepted 
and rapidly passingto-its full development, 
does not exclude »private institutions... It 
merely affirms that they sball constitute no 
part of the public system nor be allowed 
to anticipate or displace it. Working with 
it, without arresting it or breaking it up, 
these colleges may do valuable service to 
the full measure of their own resources, 
They stimulate public instruction and are 
stimulated in turn by it, give expression to 
private enterprise, solace to sectarian feel- 
ing, and in some instances, at least, con- 
centrate a religious influence to a degree 
not possible in.a public institulion. There 
are six colleges in Wisconsiun—all small, 
most.of them.quite small.. Two are Con- 
gregational, one Episcopalian, one Metb- 
odist, one Baptist, one Seventh-day Bap- 

ist. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the 
position taken by Michigan and Wisconsin 
is the most tenable one open tothem. They 
undertake to do (to do completely and to 
do well) what they have entered on—pop- 
ular education. This method is more de- 
fensible against the extreme religious senti- 
ment than any other. Abandon the district 
school to itself, and it is fragmentary, 
feeble, insufficient, and is reproached ‘as 
irreligious, though there, to say the least, 
moral influence is most needed. Establish 
a complete.system of schools, and they be- 
come strong, mutually sustaining, indis- 
pensable to each other; while a healthy 
moral as well as intellectual life ought to 
pervade and may pervade the whole. The 
feeling adverse to public instruction is met 
everywhere and with strength enough to 
withstand it. The weak line of district 
schools is hardly suffidient for this purpose. 
These can scarcely ’ fail to become more 
and more feeble when deserted by ‘higher 
institutions and warred on by private 
sectarian instruction. | : 

‘Our educational’ systems have missed 
completeness through. a very general de 
ficiency in intermediate schools and in high 
schools. This’ fs unavoidable ‘when the 
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two extremes are managed by. different 
parties for different ends, The. various 
kinds of institutions that have crept into 
the debatable ground—part of them private, 
part of them public—show this confusion : 
grammar sehools, high schools, graded 
schools, academies, seminaries, select 
schools, boarding schools, fitting schools, 
Catholic-achools, all: of them representing 
more or less variable and uncertain factors, 
The legislature of Wisconsin strove, also, 
at its last session, to correct this evil. Wis- 
consin Is endeavoring to. do at once by 
decisive inducements what has been slowly 
and hesitatingly accomplished. in Massa- 
chusetts,. chiefly, by the .force of events; 
and that is to provide in all parts of the 
state high.achools, with.a standard of in- 
struction sufficient to give admission to the 
university, . The law is modeled on that of 
Maine and promises yearly ‘o any town or 
towns forming a high sckool a sum equal 
to their own expenditure, provided that the 
money, so furnished shall not exceed five 
hundred dollars fer three thousand inhab- 
itants nor one hundred dollars for each 
additional three thousand. This law is 
well fitted to stimulate and aid the weaker 
towns and villages, and, if firmly main- 
tained, will unite and consolidate the 
schools of the state,. We are thus prom- 
ised;a compact andcomplete public system 
of education, strong enough to resist intol- 
erance and too strong to be intolerant. 
Re 


CATHOLIC SUPERSTITION IN 
FRANCE. 
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BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


SUPERSTITION and unbelief advance to- 
gether. Ifany one were to call this truth 
in question, he would only have to look at 
the Romanists of France. They are skep- 
tics and unbelievers unless they push cre- 
dulity on to the point of fanaticism. But 
both the one and the other are unanimous 
in favoring the development of supersti- 
tion, whether by the ignorance whieh they 
promote by their erroneous writings or by 
the amazing need for miracles which char- 
acterizes them. Of them that other truth 
holds good that the supernatural perverted 
is nothing but the marvelous sophisticated. 
They are cut off from the true Christian 
supernatural by their anti-evangelical 
papistry, and they have fallen as low as it 
is possible to fall intoa mad miracle-mon- 
gering. Not only do they appeal to mir- 
acle to obtain a basis for their faith; but, 
furthermore, they drag in miracles into 
matters which bave nothing whatever to 
do with belief and religion. In fact, they 
have the miracle-fever and fulfill more 
truly than did the Jews of the Synagogue 
these words of Jesus Christ—words whose 
profundity is in truth divine: ‘‘A wicked 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign”—(Matt. xvi, 4). ‘There shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and wonders, insomuch 
that, if ft were possible, they shall deceive 
the very elect” (Ibid, xxiv, 24), 

During the past few years the French 
Romanists have been making every effort 
to bring into fashion, as matters worthy of 
veneration, all the false relics and false 
prophecies of mediwval times. As regards 
relics, they have forgotten nothing, not 
even the saint-mors of Carpentras. This 
name they give to a nail pretended to have 
been, instrumental in the passion of Jesus 
Christ, but which Saint’ Heléna had 
changed into a bridle-bit (mors) for her son 
Constantine’s horse. (See the Univers, 
the official organ of French Romanism, 
May 25th, 1875). And as regards prophe- 
cies, we need but refer to those which have 
been published by the Abbé Raboisson, 
the Abbé de la Tour de Noé, and the Abbé 
Torné-Chavigny. To such lengths bas 
this thing been carried that Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, so early as March, 1874, was 


compelled to address to the clergy of his 


diocese a letter upon “the prophecies pub- 
lished in these latter days.” 

But apparitions, so-called miraculous 
cures, and ecstasies are especially popular 
just now. “Miraculous cures” occur in 
great numbers. Everybody that has been 


ed by the sulphur waters of Lourdes and: 
oles? ped is regarded as the object of a” 


miracle; while those who die ‘by this treat- 
ment, despite their very lively faith,’ pro. 








duce no effect upon the minds of, the Ro- 
manists, any mare than do those who have 
no faith in those waters and who, never- 
theless, recover their.health. Attention is 
not directed to, this class of facts. 

The apparitions are still more curious. 
Ever since the Jesuits brought inte fashion 
the apparition of the “Sacred Heart of 
Jesus” to Marguerite Alacoque these appart- 
tions are. all the rage. Nay, even appari- 


tions brought abont by certain spirit medi- | 


ums are visited by certain female devotees 
among the Romanists; and this craze of 
spirit apparitions has reached such propor- 
tions that tbe police of Paris has been 
obliged to arrest the celebrated medium, 
Firman, and a spirit photographer, Buguet. 
This medium, Firman, was supposed to 
have the power of summoning up in visi- 
ble shape the spirit of a young Indian who 
died some years ago. Séances were held in 
the drawing-rooms of the upper class, and 
the spirit appeared, talked, sang, and even 
partook of sweetmeats. Unfortunately, one 
day some of the spectators made a sudden 
spring upon the spirit Indian, stripped 
him of his trappings, and showed, in the 
very drawing-room of Dr. Huguet, that 
this Indian spirit was none else but 
the mediam Firman, more or less disguised. 
But that made no difference. The Roman- 
ist devotees of Spiritism still believe in 
Firman all the same; their Romanism 
agrees perfectly well with Spiritism. Like 
Marguerite Alacoque and the Curé of Ars, 
they have their apparitions, nor can they 
be reasoned out of this belief. Every one 
to his own taste, One believes in the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius on 
September 25th and on May ist; another 
in the Sacred Heart; still others in the 
crosses on window-panes in Alsace or in 
the Virgin of Batignolles (Paris), winking 
statues, and the like. Why should the Ro- 
man Church, then, discourage the taste for 
spirit apparitions? This argument is so 
convincing to the minds of superstitious 
and unbelieving Romanists that during 
the present year the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse has felt it to be his duty to issue a 
lenten pastoral against spiritualism. 

Just now the attention of the Romanist 
public is directed quite specially to a young 
ecstatica who bears the stigmata. The 
wonder of the present day is not Marie de 
Maul, the ecstatica of Haldem (1884), nor 
the ecstatica of Capriana, Maria Lazzari; 
but Louise Lateau, the ecstatica of Bois 
@’Haine. Though Bois d’Haine is in Bel- 
gium, the French Romanist is enthusiastic 
about Louise Lateau, Romanistic stigmatt- 
zation making no distinction’ of country. 
The famous Univers, Louis’ - Veuillot’s 
paper, maintains that the ecstasy of Louise 
Lateau is a miracle of the most unques- 
tionable kind, which challenges the scrutiny 
of the infidel doctors of the most learned 
universities and ‘which naturally and su- 
pernaturally demonstrates the Pope to be 
infallible and shows that the Syllabus is 
the very expression of political truth; that 
no one is so holy as a cardinal, that’ the 
Church of Rome alone possesses religious 
truth, ete: 

Louise Lateau is twenty-four years of 
age. Brought up amid ideas of asceticism, 
she was deeply moved by the narrative of 
Christ’s passion, which is the object of her 
unceasing meditations. The Romanists 
assert that for three years and a half she 
has eaten nothing save the eucharistic 
bread. She does not sleep; during the 
night, while her sisters are asleep, she is 
wakeful. Every Friday she has an ecstasy, 
and the stigmata on her bands and on her 
forehead begin to bleed. The celebrated 
Dr. Virchow’s remark upon this circum- 
stance is: “Trickery or miracle.” The 
Belgian Royal Academy of Medicine has 
taken up this question and {is deliberating 
upon it. Doctor Charbonnier published 
last February a memoir entitled “Diseases 
of Mystics and their Various’ Faculties.” A 
committee, appointed by the Brussels Acad- 
emy of Medicine, was directed to examine 
this memoir, and M. Warlomont has sub- 
mitted the committee’s report, after having, 
with M. Lefebvre, studied the ecstasies 
and the stigmata.of Lottise Lateau, at Bois 
@Haine. “ 

Dr. Warlomont dieetares that the ecstasy” 
and the hemorrhage of the stigmata are 
unquestionable _— but he holds that 
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Louise. Lateau takes food. But at. Bois 
d’Haine there is no watch kept up, dur- 


ing the night. When the time of retiring | 


to,bed has.come Louise’s three sisters: go 
to their room. Louisesays that she berself 
never sleeps et night.. From nightfall till 
morning she is mistress of the house, con- 
sisting of three rooms besides that occu- 
pied by her sisters, and one of these rooms 
communicates with-the yard, where is the 
pump,. and in the other are stored the 
household provisions, In her own room, 
too, is a cupboard .containing articles of 
food. Whether she is a sleep-walker or 
not, she can eat andthere is nothing to 
prove that she does not eat. Therefore, 
Louise Lateau’s abstinence is something 
apocryphal and unproved. 

As for the ecstasy and the Friday. bleed- 
ing of the stigmata, these things are, ac- 
cording to Dr. Warlomont, undeniable, 


whatever Virchow may hold. _ But Warlo- 


mont explains this fact physiologically, 
not supernaturally. Doubtless. stigmatic 
neurosis is no common neurosis; but it is 
a neurosis, nevertheless. A French Roman- 
ist physician, Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre, affects 
to refute this thesis of M. Warlomont’s in 
this fashion: ‘‘The Catholic Church 
alone,” says he, ‘‘holds the key to the ex- 
planation of these extraordinary facts. Of 
her alone can we expect this explanation. 
Here medicine finds its limits. Science 
here can do only two things—prove the 
absence of trickery and then pronounce 
its own incompetency.” This passage 
occurs in the Universof May ist. Clearly 
this is an abdication of reason. Roman- 
ism is the enemy of science and cannot 
exist with science. 

Dr. Huguet, who is a Christian, but no 
Romapist, has a different explanation of 
the case of Louise Lateau. Just as, says 
he, catalepsy is a recession of the vital 
faculties toward the centers, so is ecstasy 
an expansion of these same forces from 
the centers. According to Dr. Huguet, the 
soul puts in motion the nervous fluid, 
which in turn puts the blood in motion 
toward those points of the body which in 

ise’s memory answer to those in 
Christ’s body through which the blood 
flowed, and the liveliness of her exalted 
imagination increases the force of the 
nervous fluid and of the current of blood 
toward these parts of the body. 

It is not our purpose to refer to all the 
writings which have been published with 
regard to this question, whether in France 
orin Belgium. We-would merely observe 
that the men who are most competent by 
thetr science and who are the most mod- 
erate by reason of their religious views unite 
with men of sense and impartiality in 
every walk of life in protesting against the 
pretended supernatural character which the 
Romanists attribute to the case of Louise 
Lateau. One word more. The Belgian 
bishops, fanatics and all, as they are, are 
concerned deeply about the outcome of 
this Louise Lateau affair. Lately they pub- 
lished the following sentence as expressing 
thelr mind upon the subject: ‘It is our 
opinion that Louise Lateau should return 
to her humble, retired, and saintly life, 
beyond the reach of an overweening curi- 
osity.” This language is tame enough, 
whatever the Romish press may say. And 
the Romanists are reaping, in the ridicule 
of the public, the.fruits of their foolish ex- 
aggerations. The Ohristianisme au XIX 
Siecle, organ of the orthodox Calvinists in 
France, publishes a fact which would go 
to show that Louise Lateau’s stigmata are 
the result of a sort of varices—analogous to 
what is known as varicose veins. And the 
Morgenzeitung, of Breslau, publishes this 
advertisement : 

“Marriageable girls who wish to wear 
the stimata or to be instructed in the art of 

others ma tng all confidence 

address Madame Franciska Schlecker, mid- 
wife, Domstrasse 20. Kind treatment, 
low prices, absolute secresy.” 

The journal states that the lady who Inserts 
this advertisement is a Roman Catholic. 

Thus do the Romanists bring ridicule 
upon the idea of miracles, diffusing abroad 
at the same time both superstition and un- 
belief, compromising the Oburch of Christ, 
while perhaps desiring to serve it, and 
scandalizing honest souls, while perhaps 
striving to edify puerile minds. In pro- 


| portion as the true faith declines supersti- 
taeace 





POETIC EPOCHS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. REWTON. ~ 


Tue poetry of any age represents quite 
as truly the current thought of that age 
as any of the theological periods can be 
known by its sure and inevitable sigus of 
flora and fauna and residuary deposits. 
Thus it happens in the history of individ- 
ual men and in the history of thought- 
evolution that there come undoubted signs 
of a running out of s mental “ dispensa- 
tion,” and gathering indications that some- 
thing new iscoming. New facts and dis- 
coveries, new developments of theoriés, 
new and fresh methods of speculation and 
discussion, all produce entirely new soil, a 
new deposit of thought, which brings with 
it later thinkers, born with the period and 
the creatures of it, as different in their 
mental shape and construction from the 
men who have gone before them as some 
bustling young Plesiosaurus was unlike 
the slower coach genus of the preceding 
tribe; so that he could take up Hood's 
words and, slightly changing them, say: 
““What can an old Icthyosaurus do—but 
die!” 

Matthew Arnold vividly portrays this 
scene-shifting in his poem of ‘‘ Bacchana- 
lia, or the New Age,” where in one pes 
sage he says: 

“ Thundering and bursting, 
In torrents, in waves ; 
Carroling and shouting 
O’er tombs, amid graves; 
See—on the cumbered plain 
Clearing & stage, 
Scattering the past about, 
Comes a new age! 

Bards make new poems, 
Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 
Critics new rules. 

Look! oh! what Genius, 
Art, Science, Wit— 
Soldiers like Cesar, 
Statesmen like Pitt, 
Sculptors like Phidias, 
Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare, 
Beantiful souls! 

All things begin again ; 
Life is their prize ; 

Earth with their deeds they fill 
Fill with their cries.” 

There have beech three great gifts to the 
poetry of the Anglo-Saxon: tongue. It is 
this stored-up wealth of the traditional 
past which has made it the rich and varied 
and pleasing study itis. There have been 
the three epochs of Hebrew, Grecian, and 
Italian poetry. We find them reproduced 
in the writings of the English poets. 

Look at the earliest phenomenon of all— 
Hebrew poetry. Here we see the results 
of a firm faith in Providence anda per- 
sonal God and of a divine monopoly of 
trath.. The inspiration of Moses, of David, 
of Job, and of Isaiah was the great fouat- 
ain-head of all after religious. poetry. 
With the total absence from Hebrew liter- 
ature of any trace of human art, with the 
two great convictions of national unity and 
supervatural guidance standing out most 
prominently, with a disposition, as Hutton 
says, in one of hisrecent essays, to sink the 
natural and crouch before the supernatural, 
this epoch of Hebraism stands out con- 
spicuously with its provincial pride and 
prejudice,'and yet with its monotheistic 
faith and loyalty, as the first great layer in 
the formation of poetic thought. Ever to 
this day as merely human poets these old 
Hebrew seers and singers give us their 
faith and fidelity and holy songs of trust as 
our helps in the sanctuary. Who can read 
the matchless phraseology of the English 
Prayer Book version of the psalter, whe 
can feel the real and the varied experiences 
of a basy, checkered life without seeing his 
experiences plainly before him, and not 
feel that the far-off ‘stock of inspiration 
found in these Hebrew singers still reaches 
us? 

Then there is the Grecian epoch. The 
Hebrew conscience, as we have seen, 
seemed to be haunted with an ever-appall- 
ing vision of the moral grandeur of God. 
The Greek imagination seemed to be for- 
ever laboring to express a true and un- 
distorted vision of the life of man, with 
human nature thoroughly unhinged 
from its limitations and necessities. Cul- 
ture, philosophy, art, harmony, the 
worship: of ‘the beautiful, restlessness, 
brilliancy of achievement, love of accom- 
plishments, fashion, sensuousness in art 
‘and worship, voluptuousness in.,life, in 
faith a materialism which broke ont ip 
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utter unbelief in any hereafter, the absence, 
of all sense of shame and tsin—these are: 


some of the mental characteristics of that 
Greece which, though subdued by the iron 
arm of Rome, essentially ruled her con- 
queror#and whose literature and education 
became incorporated into the national 
faith of the Roman Empire and in feeling 
and civilization gave tone and color to it. 
_Here was a nation and a nation’s poetry 
without faith, without any great sense of 
moral shame or sin, 
“You read Enuripides’s tragedies, one by 
‘one. Thereisno Providence, no Father; 
itis fate. There is no feeling ‘‘I have 
sinned!” There is only the thought “ It is 
a pity!” or,“‘ There has been some great 
Mistake!”, The hero struggles vainly to 
maintain his. own freedom against the 
secret power which seeks to crush him, but 
is dragged to a remorseless destruction, 
from which there {s no possibility of appeal. 
There ig nothing in poetry so typical of the 
spirit of this Grecian poetry as Swin- 
‘burne’s ‘* Atalanta in _Calydon,” where in 
a certain place the chorus, describing the 
gods’ coming together to form man, con- 
‘Cludes with the following measured rhythui: 


“ From the winds of the North and the South 
They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathéd upon his mouth 
And filled his body with life; 
Eye-sight and speech they wrought 
For the beats of the soul therein, 
A time for labor and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin: 
They cave him light in his ways 
And love and a space for delight 
And beauty, and length of days 
And night and sleép tn the night. 
His speech ts a burning fire, 
With his lips he travatleth ; 
In his heart ts a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ! 
He weaves, and ts clothéd with derision: 
Sows, and he shall not reap: 
His life is @ watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.’ 

We look at another poetic epoch—the 
Italian period. Dante’s poetry is the truest 
representative of the spirit of this age. 
Here was a man who could be an earnest 
Ghibbeline in the contest then going on 
between Pope and emperor, without re- 
nouncing his faith in the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Roman Cbureh’ Here was one 
who could bean earnest Catholic and at 
the same time a patriot, and was not afraid 
in his “Inferno” to put the wicked popes 
in the hottest holes in Hell. He would not 
scorn the Church. Itcontained everything 
dearest to his soul. He would not belie his 
conscience, though a false spiritual ruler of 
his conscience sat upon the pontifical 
throne. This was the hard struggle through 
which the monk Savonarola struggled, now 
risiig, now sinking in the very ground he 
trod on. Dante’s poetry, then, represented 
thé best and truest spirit of his times. - It 
rested upon the authority of a creed anda 
church. It was cheered by afirm belief in 
the reality of a world which cometh after 
this; it forever separated the right and the 
trié from the wrong and the false ; its sen- 
timent rested upon a firm faith in the in- 
vincibleness of divine justice and the tin- 
faltering punishment of the guilty.” Tt was 
based upon a simple, almost childish’ 
intuition of morality, and it shone with the 
old Roman sacramentalism—the binding of 
the Christian soldier by the oath of his 
allégiance to his Lord. 

Dante’s face was a sad and sorrowful 
one—tis life was this; but his poetry 
glowed with the ultimate triumph of di- 
vine love and justice over human feeble- 


ness and sin. 
And now see how completely these three 


elements of spiritual insight, artistic finish, 
and Christian pbilosophy, as represented by 
the Hebrew, Grecian and Italian epochs, 
are reproduced in the history of English 
poetry. The curtain rises before us upon 
the opening scene of English poetry—wild, 
fresh, rich. All that ever went before in 
the world of myth or fact appears in as 
joyous a chorus as the jolly Canterbury 
pilgrims round theino fire or the ‘merry 
drummers of the Elizabethean “stage. 
Every one knows what a strange, chaotic 
unreaslism of allegory, fable, and Bible 
story is found in Chaucer and in Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene.” We pass by Shakes- 


peare, who stands, with Goethe, outside of 


the categories of time.  Aftér this the 
deep, earnest Hebrew Puritanism of Jobn 
Milton throws the rich veil of his spiritual 
aspirations over the great epic of the 
English tongue, making of it # veiled figure 





| and covering his poetic 
‘logical philosophy with the’ 
convictions of ‘a’ ‘revived prophet or Je. 


‘evitably changed thé'poetry 
“wigs and Louis-the-Grand hose and tite ‘par- 
terre gardens of Versailles, With fantastic. 
ally clippéd trees ‘and ‘hedges, came the | 
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* Then “anew “age came.” France, * ‘the 
Greece of modern ‘Europe, influencing En- 
gland through the Court of” "Charles i, in- 
Witt’ curly 


measured meters of Pope’ and Dryden, 
Manners, niusic, morals, and poetry were 
all ‘in invitation of Fratice.' “Again the 
epoch of mere ‘art—this second Atgus- 
tinian period—closed ; to Be foliowed by 
the sentiment of Thomsoh and the solid 
moral school of ‘Addison, Young, and 
Cowper. This season, in turn, changed into 
the romantic school of Bishop Percy 
and Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, Leigh Hunt, 
and Landor, later on, developed to the 
utmost this era of romanticism, which, 
with its classical atheism, forced upon En. 
gland the philosophical and theological 
era of Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth. And it is this school which is the 
legitimate parent of that introspective 
character of poetry which we find .in the 
subjectivity of Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings. Thus it seems to me these three con- 
spicuous epochs of poetry empty them- 
selves and their traditions into the pleasing 
pattern of our English poetry, 

From George Herbert to Keble there 
have been Christian poets who have stood 
in their simple convictions like the old 
Jewish prophets. From Spenser to Shelley 
and Keats there have been those Grecian 
artists reveling in the gorgeousness of their 
artistic power. From Milton’s ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes” to Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
and Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh ” there 
have been these intuitional philosophers 
who have given us their inmost impressions 
of this strange, uneven world after the 
manner of him who, with sad face and 
wreathed brow, has told us bow once, 

“In the mid-journey.of our life below,” 
he found bimself lost in. the valley of sin® 
and would have perished but for Virgil and 
Beatrice, those types of human and heav- 
enly wisdom. 

There may be other threads which. help 
to make up the rich and yaried, coloring of 
English poetry; but this Hebrew, Grecian, 
and Italian tbhree-ply guards the pattern 
and bounds in the successive epochs, 





THE MAN WHO FOLLOWED HIS 
NOSE. 





BY JENNIE EGGLESTON -ZIMMERMAN. 


Unciz Marvin was nearly forty when 
he came down tosee us at East Slowville, 
where my husband had been settled ag 
pastor for about a year. 

This subject of my uncle’sage, however, 
which I have tbus frankly stated, was one 
which he himself entirely ignored. He 
was always talking of the time when he 
should marry and settle down, like other 
young men. But, as he had been talking 
that way ever since my earliest recollection, 
it was quite natural that I should come to 
hear the allusion (not to say illusion) with 
something like indifference. 

The appearance of a rich old bachelor at 
the parsonage in a quiet New England vil- 
lage caused somewhat of a stir in society. 
The Sunday congregations increased per- 
ceptibly and the sociables became crowded, 
while I had an unusual number of callers 
allat once. It was curious to note, how- 
ever, my uncle’s utter and innocent 
obliviousness of all the maiden ladies above 
thirty. For him they existed not; and, al- 
though he saw a good many,such, they be- 
inga noticeable proportion of our popula- 
tion, they seemed entirely” outside ‘of his 
range of perception. 

How visibly did Sopbia Lenex’s spirits 
decline when she called, one “day, © ‘and 
Uncle Marvin, after having been intro- 
duced, went on with his reading, as if the 
visitor bad been a mother in Israel, when 
in truth she was ouly thirty-five gnes cbarm- 
ingly well preserved. Matters were much 


aggravated,soon after, when Violet Ramsay 


came in to,take her French lesson, and 


‘Uncle Marvin, suddenly ‘losing all interest 
in his paper, began to talk to her. with great. 





tic art and his theo- | 





animation. Violet was only seventeen, 
véry pretty, tind too'well ‘used to adinira- 
‘tidn to feel afhy thing Tike @ flutter at my 


unclé’s attentidtis.” W 


T’miay as weil explain ‘at once that, 
although I adliére’to Common sénse and 
common use in' calling my mother’s brother 
uncle ‘in this narrative,yet it: is:a priv- 
ilege I have never -yet ‘been accorded in 
teal life: ‘Uncle Marvin has:never allowed 
me to-calb him uncle: Not liking, either, 
his baptismal mame of ‘Jeremiah; :[ bave 
‘been obliged:to soothe histhronic irritation 
‘over:the bad taste of my grandparents by 
shortening: bisuame to Jemi: Actually, { 
call my revered uhele-nearly twenty years 
my senior—by this familiar, not to say: un- 
dignified title. 

“Who knows but that , my name is 
James, Puss?’ be would isometimes ask, 
hopefully.’ The young: men whose sweet 
hearts he often innocently and unsuspert 
ingly-appropriated’ wickedly: called bi 
Gem ; but. the dear old young; fellow never 
knew it. 

These two iecinsdibioeiiit tlie ti of 
his age and namé—were the.only foibles my 
uncle bad; though*he had: some peculiar- 
ities which he indulged to excess. I must 
confess that) he humored his nose to an 
absurd and inconvenient extent: 

‘* Phe nose is the great: health officer of 
the race,” he would often say.» ‘‘ Noxious 
substances, such as:decaying vegetables, 
almost invariably emit disagreeable odors, 
thus forcing us to get them out of the way. 
If we had no noses; we should all die of 
typhus. ‘The nose is/like the conscience: 
neglect its‘warnings, and then there's the 
mischief to pay.” 

East Slowville is one of the whitest and 
greenest and cleanest of New England vil. 
lages; but I must detract somewhat from 
its fair fame ‘in admitting that its cellars 
are not all drained and cemented,» In fact; 
they are many ef them much too danip'too 
pass muster with so theoretical a person as 
Uncle Marvin. So, when one day Arthur 
brought home a letter from that well 
meaning though sometimes inconvenient 
reformer, announcing a: forthcoming visit, 
Arthur called it a “ visitation” instead. 
“Then I suppose you mean that it is a 
visitation of Providence to make you look 
after the apple and potato-bins,”-said I; for 
I would not have my relative abused by 
any ove but, myself. 

The Sunday after,Uncle Marvin's arrival 
he went to church, with us. Now, East 
Slowville chureb is.not a rich society, but 
as regards competition with other denom- 
inations has had things pretty much its 
own, way. \ So we have not.been obliged to 
build a new church, in ofder to keep up 
with the times; but have contented our- 
selves with repairing, repainting, and re- 
furnishing the old: structure, built half a 
century ago. Like other old things, it has 
its. faults, and, among others, the ceilings 
are low and the windows mall. Good 
enough for our grandfathers, of course; 
but hardly the thing for us. 

Our. congregations, too, have been in- 
creasing, of late and the church on this 
Sunday was crowded. It was a clear, cold 
day in March, and the sexton, mindful of 
the incessant complaints of the cold. which 
had been poured into his ears during the 
winter, bad determined to be above. re- 
proach. The furnaces were sending up 
torrents of hot air. The holy atmosphere 
which had been carefully housed in the 
sanctuary since its last, occupancy was, 
naturally, soon exhaused. The preacher, 
who had started off in a lively, animated 
manner, commanding. the attention .of 
every one in the house, soon became prosy 
and dull and, appeared undeniably drowsy, 


As it was my.own_ busband, J am sorry to. 


make this confession of bissbort-lived zeal; 
but-I. am bound to make a truthful chron- 
icle of events. , 

Of course, under such a dull sermon, the 
people, whose day of rest it was, by divine 
right, soon settled themselves to those‘eozy 
pew-naps which are such a refuge from a 
prosy preacher. 

Not so Uncle Marvin. 
scendant, of the Puritans went. to church 
for the purpose of hearing the sermon. 


rat 


That staunch de-. 


Tortures could not have moved him to 


wink an eyelash, except as a-D 
right, Jistening and looking, to the end, 


ecessary 'prebend a syllable 
brightening, of the eye. He. sat, bolt up-. 
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By the time ‘the sermon ‘was ‘over he was 


mitich tod’ted in the face for the require- 
ments’ of either: health,’ ‘temperanice, or 
‘beauty. vac 3 

’ Sabbath-school canie immediately after 
‘the church service, and Uncle Marvin, be- 
fig @ devoted teacher, accepted with alacri- 
ty ah invitation to supply a vacancy in 
the corps of teachers. As the classes were 
géttinginto position, Uncle Marvin looked 
up wistfally at the closed ‘witidows: Hail. 
ing the sexton, he 

“Can't you. opén the wists a little at 
the°tép? * "This room'is very ¢lésé.” 

“Too warm, eh?” sald the ‘sexton, 
“T'll shut the registers.’ ’Tis ruther warm 
here, thet’s @ fact! but better be too warm 
than too cold.” ‘ And he moved off, in the 
midst of his words, to shut off the only 
supply of air which stood between us and 
tiibr suffotation, The hot air which had 

“lied us all the morning was 

wu irom the secluded air of the vestry, 
field over from the last prayer-meeting. 
Filled with the prayers and praises of 
Zion, it was eminently fit for the inspira- 
tion of both teachers and scholars bending 
over the sacred page. When we met at 
lunch, between services, Uncle Marvin's 
pent-up astonishment and indignation found 


vent. 

** What kind of heaters do you use in the 
church, Arthur?” he asked, as they took 
their seats. 

“‘T don’t know the name,” said Arthur. 
“ Some sort of portable furnace, I believe. 
Sometimes! it is a refrigerator and some- 
times a salamander, guess; for we freeze 
and roast alternately.” 

‘But have they any connecting flues 
with the outside air?” asked Uncle Marvin, 
“‘ Where does the air come from which heats 
the audience-room?” , 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” said 
Arthur, laughing. ‘‘I never thought of it.” 

‘And isthis church better or worse venti- 
lated than the others you have preached in?” 

“About the same, I guess. I don’t think 
there is much difference.” 

“And you expect to spend your able- 
bodied years io the ministry,” said Uncle 
Marvin, with deliberation and emphasis. 
“Do you have the church and vestry ven- 
tilated as soon as the congregation is out 
every time they are used? And do you 
ever try to get a crack opened in the two 
windows nearest the pulpit ?” 

‘« Well, Jem,” said Arthur, laughing, “I 
must plead guilty. I know. the air is 
villainous; but I am ‘too much occupied to 
attend to such matters, and, besides, I 
should have the whole church down on me. 
They all cough the whole winter, and they 
would not stand a draught as big as a 
thread,” 

“Cough? Of course they cough,” said 
Uncle Marviv. “Did you ever know any- 
body to stand over a charcoal furnace and 
not cough? I tell you, there was more 
carbonic acid gas in that church to-day 
when you were done preaching than you 
could get,out of a dozen charcoal furnaces. 
Why, nine out of ten went. to sleep—” 

“Oh! but that was probably my fault,” 
said. Arthur. po COBH to have preached 
in a livelier manner.” 

‘*'You couldn’t have done it to save | your 
life. Webster himself would have been 
hopelessly. stupid in such an air as that.” 

“There, L always said so, Arthur,” said 
I, “I’ve told you again and again that 
your sermons were twice as good in the 
summer asin the winter. I’ve begged for 
ventilation, just as you did to-day, Jem, 
a dozen times, but they always answer 
me just as they did you: “* Well, it 
é¢ a little warm here. We'll shut the 
register.’. I never yet have been able to 
make a man of them understand the dif- 
ference between warm air and impure afr.” 

“T nade one praiseworthy effort in that 
direction,” said Arthur, ‘‘ The first year I 
preached matters were pretty bad, and one 
evening, it being stormy and nobody com- 
ing in to prayer-meeting, I sat down 
the sexton and expounded to bim the law 
—the whole law which Nature has laid 
down for our well-being in this matter. He 
heard me respectfully, attentively, patient- 
ly, saying ‘just so! ‘exactly! to every 
_Proposition laid downk bat be didn’t com- 
of it and he pever gave 
us a whiff more air for Net 


Well, now, really, Arthur,” anid Uncle 
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Marvin, “ do you know that is just where, 
I’ve been blaming you. You bave more at 
stake than anybody else, for you must go 
and must speak every Sunday three or four 
times, while the rest can stay away when- 
ever they like, It. is the bad air that makes 
clergyman’s sore throat. If I were you,” 
he added, ‘‘ I should prepare.a careful lec- 
ture on fresh air and the need of the lungs 
for it, and I should deliver it at least once a 
year.” 

‘“* Wouldn’t doa bit of good,” said Arthur. 
‘“‘The ignorance and indifference of the 
average churchgoer on this subject is denser 
than a Newfoundland fog.” 

Uncle Marvin went with us to prayer- 
meeting that evening, The congregation 
on Sunday evenings is always larger than 
in the morning; but, not being the dress- 
parade of the day, the vestry—low-ceiled 
and cumbered with the furnaces—has 
always been considered the proper place 
for the Sunday-evening prayer-meeting. 
To, be sure, if pressed to render a reason 
why the audience-room is needed for the 
day service, and the vestry sufficient. for 
the Jarger evening gatbering, I could not 
give any which would stand the remorse- 
lessnesa of logic. But usage is notably 
stronger than argument, and it is useless, to 
beat one’s head against the stone wall of 
custom, 

Uncle Marvin.and I went in wate, leav- 
ing Arthur to come in alone, as was his cus- 
tom, at the last.. The room was profoundly 
quiet and nearly empty when we went in; 
but, as it began to fill rapidly, it was not 
many minutes until the whole space was 
packed. At last Arthur entered and the 
door was closed. In five minutes. every 
cubic inch of air in the room had been 
used to renovate some pair of lungs and 
was ready tobe thrown away. Just then 
a weak sister began to cough. This was an 
epidemic not to be resisted. In a minute 
more not a sound could be heard above 
the babel of coughing. Arthur stopped 
his reading and waited to be heard. To 
us, conscious of the real state of-the at- 
mosphere, the scene was appalling. Uncle 
Marvin was in agony. Arthur, when his 
voice could be heard above the din, re- 
quested that the windows be lowered a 
little. While this was being done, women 
drew up their shawls, men put on their 
overcoats, and old Deacon Waters tied his 
red silk handkerchief over his, head. 
When the cool air began to streamin over 
our heads the coughing was more violent 
than ever. One by one they were closed 
again by those sitting near them, and we 
panted through the hour of prayer and 
praise as best we ‘could. Arthur watched 
the clock. Promptly at the hour of eight 
he closed the meeting. He kept ‘the letter 
of the Jaw, but, I think, transgressed the 
spirit of it by about. fifty-five minutes. 

‘*Seems to me you closed the meetin’ 
rutber sudden, didn’t you?” asked’ a devout 
and astbmatic old brother. 

‘*There wasn’t air enough in that vestry 
to last us five minutes,” said Arthur say- 
agely. Uncle Marvin was in despair. 

*¢ Write the lecture, Arthur, and make it 
as plain as A, B, ©. Enlightenment is 
what they need.” , : 

"Too old to learn, Jem; it is of no use. 
Besides, P've a dozen other things that 
must be done and can’t possibly be put off. 
Why, I bury at least one a week of my 
parish during this month and April.” 

** Dreadful,” said Uncle Marvin, aghast. 
** What disease carries them off so ?” 

“Consumption chiefly, but all the ailing 
drop off at this season.” 

“Poisoned to death, I am sure. I shall 
attack your doctor, and see if he cannot 
give us a lecture on the subject.” 

‘* Ah! the doctors are busier than I am, 
a great deal. It is about time for the 
spring influenza to setin, and then they 
haven't @ minute to call their own.” 

“This is just awful,” said Uncle Marvin. 
“T never heard of the like. Puss, you can 


do it. They will listen to you like a book,” |; 


‘Spring sewing takes more time than 
even curing and burying,” said I, laughing. 
“T’ve no time.” 

“Well, I declare, rn write it myself,” 

said Uncle Marvin. 

. “Do, Jem,” said I; ‘You can do it bet- 


‘ter than any of us. That is the very 
as long thought a life of devotion to 
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the good of one’s fellow-men,, must be the 
mogt satisfactory in; the world. 1 really 
haye halfa mind to try it,” said Uncle Mar, 
vin, musingly. ,.“ It is time I was. settling 
down, quite time, ” he added, after,a 
pause...) ., 

Yes, 1. think it is, Jem,” said, ‘Apibur. 
“Bat where do you think of settling... -Not 
in Enst Slowville, I hope,” 

‘Why not, pray?” asked, Uncle Marvin, 
‘You'd never endure going to church in 
the world. You would become a regular 
heathen, for you would not go to church; 
not even to hear.me preach.” 

‘Well, pow, do. you know I. think East 
Slow ville is just the place for, me, exactly. 
Pll have the floor. knocked. out. of that 
church in less than two years; I’ll.put it 
down to within two. feet of the vestry 
floor, so.as to make the ceiling bigher; I'll 
sink the furnaces into special receptacles 
for them; and. T'H have all the air that heats 
the audience-room breught to the furnaces 
from. the outside. IVll work. a reform; see 
ifI don’t. A village so, benighted as this 
ought to have a missionary. East Slow- 
ville is, just. the place for me.” . And Uncle 
Maryin rubbed his hands.in satisfaction, 
He felt,that he had found his.missiop. 

Being a person of independent property, 
with no special ties anywhere, there was 
nothing involved. in this decision more than 
his own comfort and tas!: 2. These I feared 
for, however. 

‘* Puss,” said he, not long after, aif I set- 
tle here, I ought to marry. , Don’t you think 

” 
ore Of course, you ought, Jim. But ve ad- 
vised you so often on that subject that I 
don’t know what more to say.” 

Now. there is Miss Ramsay. Violet! 
What a suggestive name. If ther is any 
perfume Iam fond of it is that of white 
violets.” 

I saw. that matters were. getting serious. 
His nose had dropped. into the poetry of its 
vocation, and; as he always, followed his 
nose there was no kepwing where it might 
Jead him, , 

Jem,” said. 1, fe “* Violet 
flower she is called after; but there is no 
more chance for you than —.” 

My tongue halted justin. time. I was 
going to say “Grandfather Bailey,” who is 
verging on to ninety, 

Uncle Marvin drew sigh, and dropped 
the subject, much to. my relief. 

‘*Here’s a document that will interest 
Jem,” said Artbuor,..several..months, later, 
when Uncle Marvin had become established 
among us; .He drew from his pocket a 
notice to be read on the following Sunday, 
for a parish meeting. 

‘«They are going to renovate the church,” 
said Arthur, 

“Then Jem, will be. on hand, with his 
plans and proposals, I am sure.” 

**In fact, Puss,” said my husband, §* it ij is 
the advent of this rich and liberal bachelor 
in our midst which has set this thing afloat. 
They'll expect a pretty peony from him.” 

“They won’t get a cent unless they 
make the .ceiling higher,” growled Uncle 
Marvin, coming fromthe study,, .; 

Uncle Marvin's plans for the remodeling 
of the church on a basis of puze air. were 
all eventually caaried,.though .not without 
a hard-fought battle...Some.wanted..a 
spire, some. frescoes, some stained..win- 
dows, and some. a new.,.organ. , But the 
idea of sinking all. the,money they. were 
able to raise in furnace cellars, or letting it 
vanish into thin air in the shape. of .venti- 
lators in the ceiling was, naturally enough, 
opposed by the greater: part of the parish. 
However, the cause wasunexpectedly re-en- 
forced by anevent occurring the next Sun- 
day. Deacon Chandler, one of our most 
influential men, was attacked with apoplexy 
_near the close of the morning service, and 
after his.recovery: became an ardent, adher- 
ent of the fresh-air party. Uncle Marvin's 
_plans prevailed and he was triumphant. 
‘I feel as if I.had net: lived in vain, 
. Puss,’? he said. to, me, soon after. 

‘‘Dear me! Jem,”.I said, ‘you talk .as 
if it were about all lived. and you were 
summing up fipal results.” _ ... 

‘* Well,.1 rather guess it; is;” said. be, in 
8 desponding voice. “:Y@u,see, when,I) 
thought of marrying and down, like 
other young fellows, and have,at lastfound | 





somebody who just suits me, you just throw 


TRE INDEPENDENT. _ 






Ramsay is. a lovely.girl, as sweet as the |} 








cold water over ‘the hole, affair and say it 
is. of no use to try...) jou are 
“ Why don’t you take. fancy to some; 
body who will be likely to reciprocate, Jem 2 
Lasked, feeling ,a. twinge, of compassion 
for the nuconsciously pasaée lover. ‘ I couid 
name. number of, suitable ladies, any, one 
of whom, would be likely to accept you.” 
“All old ag. the. hills, too,” he said, 
crossly, ‘I tell you, love goes where it 
will, not where it. is sent,” he added, rising 
and going to the glass to pluck out the 
gray, baira which would. now and then 
make their appearance on hia temples. 

As 1 looked. at his tall, shapely figure, 
his clear, kindly brown ;eyes, and the 
healthy blood, which bad. been kept, so 
pure. by. the very idiosyncracies. of | its 
landlord, tinging..his handsome. face, I 
wondered much that he had never married, 

‘* Well, Jem, you. know you never could 
stand a rejection,” said I. 

“No, [never could. I believe. it would 
kill me,” said he, nervously, . “And that is 
the very reason ,I have never married, 
Puss,” he added, after a,pause. ‘‘I have 
never asked. anybody to marry me in my 

ife.” 

You dear old fellow,” said I, petting 
him,. I.do believe. you could marry any- 
body you asked.” 

A light flamed up in his eyes at the 
thought ; but it faded out again at the next 
moment. His inherent humility had al- 
ways stood between him and the happiness 
he coveted. 

Did I take back my words regarding his 
suit with Violet? Idid not dare to do it. 
I could not send him to certain defeat, for 
I knew it would be worse than death to 
him. In the early summer the severe ill- 
ness of my mother called me from home 
many weeks. [ left Authur and. Uncle 
Marvin established as housekeepers. Vio- 
let’s French. lessons were set aside amid 
that young lady’s lamentations. Uncle 
Marvin came to the rescue. 

“ Let me take charge of the French, Miss 
Ramsay, r” he said, in the pitying benevo- 
lence of his heart. 

“Oh! if you would, “Mr. Marvin,” said 
Violet, delightedly, ‘I should be so happy.” 

Uncle Marvin was a fine French scholar 
and had spend a year in.Paris, The French 
lessons bid fair to, be benefited by the 
change; but I did not think the arrange- 
ment wise. Icould do nothing, however, 
and go left them, with a heavy] heart for the 
fate which I felt sure would befall. 

“How are the French lessons?” I asked 
the same evening of my return, after a ten 
weeks absence. _ 

fell, Puss,” said Arthur, “ to tell the 
truth, they’ve heen kept up with .praise- 
worthy assiduity on the part of. both 
teacher.and pupil. When I recommended 
a holiday, the other day, on account of the 
intense heat, though . more because I 
wanted Jem to go with me ona fishing ex- 
cursion, they both declared that they did 
not feel the heat in the least—in fact, they 
felt quite cool. The thermometer stood 
at ninety-five, you know,” said Arthur, 
‘mischievously, “They sat together over 
‘Tpbigtnie’ (they have but one book be- 
.tween them, you know), apd. both, insisted 
they never suffered fron heat and that they 
were too much, interested to take.a yaca- 
tion, ‘I believe you. are,’said I, getting 
ont of, the room, to havea good langh at 
them,” 

“Tt is perfectly dreadful, Arthur; and 
you know it,” said I. ‘‘Jem is. forty 
nearly, and Violet seventeen, and he wor- 
ships the ground she walks on,” 

“Violet is twenty-one, my dear,” cor- 
rected my husband. “1 heard her mother 

go the other day, and I do believe she 

likes Jem quite as well as he likes her, It 
lt $ clear casé of fate.’ 

“She does nothing of the kind,” said I, 
shortly; ‘‘ and if she did I say it is a perfect 
shame for people to marry who are twenty 
years apart.” 

“Softly, my love; . only nineteen years 
apart, Consider, Jem_ has, all the advan- 
nar of perfectly pure, childlike life. 

heart is as young and his nature as un- 
sullied as a boy’s. He is, moreover, in the 
_most.splendid.bealth- and. comes of a race 
»ofroctpgenariang; so .there is no likelikood 
oof her,being left a young widow. As the 








cingurance-companies. would say, ‘he’s... 
good risk.’” : 
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“ Well,” said I, with a little sigh, half 
hopeful, half-despairing, ‘‘I confess I don’t 
see the least disparity, except tne actual 
years, But just think of even nineteen 
years’ difference in age... “‘ Besides,’ I 


added, ‘‘she neyer will have.him in the 
world. She. does not think of such a 
ane," 


“Tf she does not, then I don’t know what 
she does think of,” ssid Arthur. 

‘*Tsn’t. there Larry Davidson and Horace 
Angell and all the rest ?” said I, “ And Vio- 
let can have any cne of them she chooses.” 

‘Well, you'll gee,” predicted Arthur. 
‘“Women are uncertain creatures, espe 
cially in this matter, I’ve found.” 

I wou!d not bold further conversation 
with Acthar after this last speech. It was 
a miserable, sly, unnecessary dig. 

A week later there was a grand concert 
given in the neighboring city of A——, As 
we had but few opportunities of hearing 
really fine music in our retired hamlet, 
we all resolved to endure the heat and go. 

The hall was crowded and the heat in- 
tense. But, as music is @ passion with 
Arthur, who bas never bad its enchantment 
dispelled by the drudgery of learning it, I 
resolved to be patient for“his,sake.  Pres- 
ently, however, Violet felt the oppréssion 
of the air so much that she was obliged to 
seek the cooler ante-room. She would not 
hear to my losing the music by going with 
her, andI resigned myself to the conflict of 
emotions caused by the entrancing music 
and the suffocation which I momently ex- 
perienced, Uncle Marvin bad not been 
able to obtain a seat near us, much fo his 
chagrin, so that I could only conjecture 
his sufferings. 

Violet stayed solong that at last I felt 
uneasy, and slipped out to see if anything 
had befallen her. 

I teaghed the door of the ante-room. 
The gas,burned low. A flood of moon- 
light traversed the floor., Across the room, 
at an open window, I saw Uncle Marvin, 
holding a little white hand in his own, 
while in the other he held Violet’s bouquet, 

It was just a little curious. He put the 
hand to his lips and the flowers to his nose 
alternately. The sweet notes of ‘* Bleib bes 
Mir” atole softly in‘from the concert-room, 
and [I left them to their ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 





MORNING SONG. 
BY CELIA’ THAXTER, 


We launch ottr boat upon the sparkling séa! 
We dip our rhymthic oars with song and 
cheer, * 
Before our dancing prow the shadows flee, 
Behind us fast the fair coasts disappear. 


So fade our childhood’s shores. Without regret 
We leave the safe, green, happy fields, and 
try 
The vague, uncertain ocean, storm-beset, 
Nor see the tempests that before us lie. 


Flushed with our hope, the unknown future 
gleams, 
Freighted with blissful dreams, our barque 
floats on, 
And life a shining path of victory seems, 


Crowned with a golden peace when day is 
aotie. é 





UNCLE. BOB. 
BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


“ ANYBODY want te ’spute Scriptar ?” 

We were. all at breakfast, bus we turned 
our, faces in the.direction of our questioner. 

A little dried-up darkey, with grizzled 
white wool on his head, bump-shouldered, 
and otherwise,,.misshapen—+such was the 
curious figure before us. 

It, was. Uncle Bob, .. He lived only a mile 
from, our place, on the road to the Alabama 
River, and. was quite a noted character in 
the: neighborhood. _ Although a slave, he 
was allowed perfect freedom and hada 
little cabin ali.to himself. Bob was addict- 
ed.to theology and voudouism,. and these 
eccentricilies,,.made him a rather ‘‘ cranky 
spigger”, when any-work was required of 

‘S Anybody want de Scriptar spounded?”’ 

, This was Uncle Bob’s main question. He 
could forgive a person for not’sputin’ with 
him,, because that was complimentary to 
his, powers of argument; but a refusal to 
allow him to ‘‘spound” was an insult of 
the first magnitude. 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed the master of the 
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house. “Go away, Uncle Bob. We 
don’t want to be disturbed. Go back to 
the plantation and go to work.” 

““Wuk!” screamed old ebony, with a 
furious snort. ‘‘ Ain’t I doin’ ole Marster’s 
wuk dis minnit? Fust I opposed to ’spute 
wid yer. Dat wus to blaze de way to 
grace. Den I made offer to spound. Dat 
wus to make yer see daylight. An’ yer 
won't hear puffin’, Did de Lor ebber see 
sich a communumty!” 

At this the young folk all giggled. 

“Tclar to grashus,” said old Bob, “ dis 
sort 0’ ting nebber doin de worl. Stiff 
necked people, waitin’ fur de convenient 
season—’bomination to de Lor’—wrath ob 
Goddemighty burn youuns up in no time 
atall. Goo’-bye!” 

This was the evangelical part of the visit. 
In less than two minutes the grizzly head 
was again protruded through the door. 

“* Want any saxafrax?” 

“Go away, Bob,” shouted a chorus of 
voices from the table. 

“TI got some yarbs hyar,” continued the 
cunning old reprobate, *‘ dat’ll fix you uns 
up all right—keep off de fever, make de 
men folks strong an’ brave, and de ladies 
white as de magnolyab an’ twice as sweet. 
Dar, now!” 

By this time breakfast was over. The 
Colonel—for every well-regulated Alabama 
house boasts of at least one officer of high 
rank—the Colonel precipitately left his seat 
and made for the door. 

“Now, you black rascal—” he com- 
menced. But the shrewd old darkey had 
already started for the gate, muttering all 
sorts of ugly words, as he hobbled along. 

He paused once, and, taking some black- 
looking dust from a leather pouch, threw 
it in the direction of the house. Then he 
extended his arms. 

*“*Don’t be afeared, white folks,” he 


cried. “I won’t hurt yer. Better luck 
nex’ time. Yerain’t mad wid old Bob, I 
know. Goo’-bye!” 


This is the record of one visit. We had 
to undergo a similer infliction at least a 
dozen times a year; and a score of fam- 
jlies in the county were bothered to the 
same extent. Old Bob lived to enjoy re- 
construction, and signalized himself in 
what he solemnly averred to be his two 
hundredth year by being prosecuted before 
a Negro justice of the peace for voudou- 
ism. The particular cause of complaint 
was that he had bewitched the prosecutor's 
cow. A judgment of guilty, coupled with 
a ten-dollar fine, reduced our dabbler in 
the black art to a condition of abject pov- 
erty. He mysteriously disappeared a short 
time after this calamity and his old ac- 
quaintances have never seen him since. 





THE WORLD'S PRODUCTIVE 
FORCES. 


COTTON. 


BY THE HON, ALEXANDER DELMAR. 











Next to the increased production of food 
and to the supplies of heat and power fur- 
nished through the utilization of mineral 
coal, the European races of to-day owe 
their heaviest debt of existence to cotton. 
The supplies of wool and flax with which 
previous to the present century those 
races were chiefly clad were not suscepti- 
ble of extension. ‘The land occupied as 
sheep-pastures and flax-fields was needed 
for the cultivation of grain, else the sup- 
plies of food would continue to be limited 
and the tendency of population to increase 
bechecked. Supplies of wool or flax from 
the trans-Eurépean world were not at that 
time attainable. The great wool-produc- 
ing countries of South America, Africa, 
and Australia were but scarcely known 
and thinly settled; the cultivation of flax 
demanded agricultural conditions which 
at that time were only to be found in 
Europe and a small portion of North 
America, and perhaps will never be found 
except in comparatively populous coun- 
tries and in the temperate zones. Wherever 
found, the population that produces flax 
will need its product for home consump- 
tion The problem was to obtain for the 
numerous and increasing races of the tem- 
perate zone a textile fabric produced either 
from the soil of tropical countries, where, 
by reason of the little need for clothing, it 
would not be required by the population 
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that produced it, or else a textile produced 
from pasturage in any gone, because pas- 
turage demands but little human labor and 
attention in proportion to the bulk of its 
products. Moreover, sheep’s wool was un- 
suitable for undergarments and summer 
wear, while flax was equally unsuitable for 
winter wear. Even in simmer the use of 
the latter, except for overgarmenis, is un- 
healthy. It does not absorb the perspira- 
tion of the body; it does not produce a 
uniform temperature; it is not so perfect a 
non-conductor as is cotton. 

Cotton had been cultivated in India from 
the remotest period of antiquity, and the 
wondrously fine fabrics woven from it had 
formed one of the glittering objects of de- 
sire which drew successively to that distant 
and fabled land, leaping nations of the 
ancient world—the Phenicians, Hebrews, 
Persians, Arabians, Greeks, and Romans. 
In China the orizin of the cotton plant 
was equally remote with its cultivation in 
India; but in China until about the eighth 
century of our era cotton had not become 
an article of use, the plant having only 
been cultivated in gardens as an object of 
curidsity. In ancient America cotton was 
not only cultivated, but in common use; 
the early Spanish discoverers baving found 
it quite commonly employed by the Mexi- 
cans for the manufacture of clothing and 
even of paper and paper money. Yet 
neither the Chinese nor Mexican cotton were 
ever carried beyond the countries of their 
origin. The world’s supply of cotton to- 
day is all traceable to the East Indies. 

In the dawn of commerce a few stuffs of 
cotton gossamer were occasionally brought 
by adventurous traders from distant India, 
across burning deserts and through dan- 
gerous defiles, and submitted to the won- 
der-stricken gaze of some Pharaoh, Solo- 
mon, Balthazar, or other Eastern poten- 
tate, Later on, the military expeditions 
of Alexander the Great brought back fur- 
ther knowledge of the cotton plant and 
opened the way to increased commerce in 
Indian cottons. Yet three centuries later— 
that is to say, some fifty -years before our 
era—such was the extreme rarity of cotton 
stuffs that the use of some foran awning 
by the rich and luxurious Verres, governor 
of Sicily, was deemed an act of unbound- 
ed and unparalleled extravagance, 

These beginnings of the Indian cotton 
trade to Europe were destined never to 
have a continuance. With the downfall of 
the Roman Empire perished all beginnings, 
all new enterprises. Even old-established 
industries fell into decay and ultimately 
perished. The population of the empire— 
which at that time meant all Europe, ex- 
cept what is now North Germany—was, 
according to a rough estimate by Gibbon 
(1, 179), about. 120,000,000. This estimate 
is based on the enumeration of 6,945,000 
citizens in Italy when the Emperor Claud- 
jus was censor. According to the estimate 
of the writer hereof, the population of 
Europe was about 60,000,000. From this 
point it declined through the Dark Ages to 
perbaps less than 20,000,000. Every step 
of this decline was marked with blood and 
tears, with sorrow, misery, violence, injus- 
tice, and slavery. A black pall fell upon 
the living world and the fairest portion of 
our race was threatened with extinction. 

Amidst this darkness there appeared a 
light which burned, but burned in only one 
spot of all Europe, for eight hundred years, 
and then wentout, leaving a few mournful 
and scattered sparks behind. This light 
was the Arabian invasion and conquest of 
Spain, and one of the sparks which survived 
its extinction is the cotton manufactures of 
England and the cotton cultivation in the 
United States. 

The cultivation of cotton by the Arab- 
ians was probably brought by the Arabian 
traders directly from India. So early as 
the tenth century they had introduced it 
into Spain and Sicily. In the fourteenth 
century it was carried to Venice and what 
is now called European Turkey; also to 
the islands of the Mediterranean. From 
these islands it was subsequently carried to 
the American colonies, where we hear of it 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 

So tar as Moorish Spain is concerned, we 
hear of no commerce in the cotton stuffs it 
produced, only that cotton undergarments 
were common among the numerous end 





flourish ing population of that country at a i 


time when the rest of Europe, steeped in 
ignorance and wretchedness, was clothed 
in skins, rags, and nakedness. However, 
when the Moors and Jews were expelled 
from Spain, in the fifteenth century, some 
of the latter, escaping to the Low Countries, 
carried with them the art of n:anufactaring 
cotton stuffy, thé raw material being ob- 
tained through Dutch commerce with the 
islands of the Levant, Driven from Ant- 
werp, when that city was captured by the 
Spanish general, Alexander, Prince of 
Parma, the persecuted descendants of the 
exiles sought and found a last refuge in 
England. They settled in Manchester and 
gave to that city and the country of their 
asylum the priceless boon of the cotton 
manufacture. 

At that time the European demand for 
cotton stuffs, thus twice resurrected, was 
being scantily supplied by direct importa- 
tions from the East Indies; and, as for- 
merly the Arabian Moussoul had given a 
name to one kind of cotton cloths (muslin), 
80 now the Indian Calicut gave name to an- 
other (calico). The trade was yet in its in- 
fancy and the voyage too long and danger- 
ous to place the Indian cotton manufac- 
tures within reach of the masses. Cottons 
were yet articles of luxury and worn only 
for their delicacy or superior comfort. 
Under the direction of the Dutch exiles the 
British manufactures established by them 
continued to increase steadily but slowly, 
for there were many mechanical impedi- 
ments in the way. Still this manufacture 
not only sustained the demand for raw ma- 
terial from the Levant, but gave encour- 
agement to the cultivation of cotton in the 
West Indies; and toward the close of the 
last century these Jast-named countries had 
become the chief sources of supply to the 
few European manufactories which then 
existed. 

The excellence and superiority of cotton 
asa textile fabric and the facility of pro- 
ducing it In countries where it would be but 
little needed for native consumption had 
now become fully known, and the pressing 
needs of increasing population in Europe 
sought by every means to burst the bonds 
that fettered its manufacture. These bonds 
were the laborious spinning-whcel and the 
slow hand-loom. The result of the uni- 
versal demand for bettér machinery was a 
series of inventions and improvements so 
important and following one andther so 
rapidly that in the course of little more 
than forty years the manufacture of cotton 
was raised to the first in the world and 
cotton clothing was not only placed within 
reach of the poorest classes in Europe and 
America, but European cotton stuffs began 
to be shipped to India, where ultimately 
their superior quality and cheapness de- 
stroyed the native manufacture, and 
wrought a political and social revolution 
among 8 population numbering several 
hundred million souls. So much for one 
little spark of civilization, driven out of 
bigoted Spain and conquered Holland, to 
take refuge and to sarvive in tolerant En- 
gland. 

In 1767 Hargreaves invented the Spin- 
ning Jenny; in 1769 Arkwright patented 
his improved invention, whereat Har- 
greaves died of envy and grief. Har- 
greaves was a carpenter, Arkwright a bar- 
ber, who knew nothing of machinery; yet 
the machines invented by these men multi- 
plied buman power several hundred times 
and gave rise to the great factory system. 
Arkwright was knighted for his ingenuity, 
and when he died left a fortune of two and 
a half millions, the reward for supplying 
a universal public demand. In 1779 
Crompton invented the mule, and in 1782 
Watts the steam engine. This completed 
the series of improvements which elevated 
the cotton manufacture from a small hand- 
trade to the Titanic grandeur of its present 
proportions. It needed but Whitney’s gin 
to invite the fields of an entire continent to 
supply the raw material for this great in- 
dustry. In 1787 the first machinery to 
spin cotton was put in operation in France; 
in 1792 Eli Whitney, an American, in- 
vented the cotton gin; in 1798 the first mill 
and machinery for cotton were erected in 
Switzerland; im 1799 spinning machinery 
was introducé® into Saxony. These dates 

are instructive: They are mile-stones on 
an world’s road of progress. 
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Up to the year 1778 no _purely cotton 
cloths bad been minde’ in England, ‘the 
web heving always been of fax.” ‘Upto 
1785 the bleaching of ‘cottotg tequired six 
to eight months’ time and ccoupied a great 
area of earth which was’ needed for culti-’ 
vation in grain. The printing was still 
done by the old Atabiad process, ‘with 
separate blocks of wood. All these diff: 
culties were overcome and the cotton 
manufacture stood fairly upon the thresh- 
old of its great career. 

It is now time to trace the steps of the 
cultivation of cotton. 

At about the period of ‘the great* and 
sudden improvements in the manufacture 
of cotton the supplies of Taw dotton to the 
European world consisted of “less than 
forty million pounds per annum. They are 
now nearly eighty times as much. The 
only organized manufactures’ were con- 
ducted in Great Britain, which imported 
about twenty-thres million pounds per 
anoum in 1787., These supplies were 
chiefly from the West Indies and the 
French and Spanish colonies. About 100,- 
000 pounds of these supplies were received 
from India and none from the United 
States. In addition to these items a very 
little cotton was raised in North America 
and manufactured at home, a very little 
was manufactured in Spain from staple 
received from the colonies, and in addition 
some cotton goods the manufacture of 
India were received in Europe. 

Leaving out of view the manufactured 
cottons received into Europe and America 
from India and Obina, the supplies to and 
consumption of cotton in the mills of the 
commercial world in or about the year 
1800 are believed to have amounted to 
about 90,000,000 pounds per annum, as fol- 
lows: 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION 
or Raw COTTON IN THE MILLS OF THE CoMMER- 
CIAL WORLD ABOUT THE YEAR 1900. “Ey” EX- 
PoRT; “ P,” PRopUCT; ‘‘M,” MANUFACTURE. 
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Country. Pounds. 
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If the year 1790 is fixed upon as that in 
or about which the total consumption of 
cotton by the commercial world was 
40,000,000 pounds per annum, it follows 
that in the course of ten years subsequent 
to that date the trade in raw cotton more 
than doubled. 

In the year 1810 the consumption had in- 
creased to the magnitude of about 180,000,- 
000 pounds per annum, as follows: 4 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION 

oF Raw COTTON IN THE MILLS OF THE Com- 

MERCIAL WORLD ABOUT THE YEAR ‘1810. “3B,” 

EXPORT; “P,” PRODUCT; “M,” MANUPACTURE. 
CONSUMPTION. ~ 
Pounds. 


Country. 
angen od . 15,000,000\Great ae M,132,000, 
raed states, B? 80,000,000| Fran = aera 


United 
we Le 14,000,000 Yareed ances. 3, 

other col’s, P - 71,900,000 | 

180,000,003 | 180,000,000 

*TheU. 8. crop of 1810 amounted to 80,000,000 pounds, 
while the export reached 94,000,000, 

It is at this point of time that we ‘‘take 
our departure” in tracing the progress.of 
the cotton trade—the year 1810; because it 
is between that date and the present that 
the numbers of the European races have 
doubled, [ 7 

In the year 1834 an estimate of the cotton 
trade of the world was made by an eminent 
French manufacturer, M. Koekhlin, and 
published in the appendix to M. Michel 
Chevaliers ‘‘Diary in America.” This 
estimate is used as the basis for the follow- 
ing. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL SUPPLY AND ‘Sowenacprsas 
oF Raw COTTON IN THE MILLS OF THE CoMMER- 
CIAL WORLD IN THE YEAR 1834." “ BE” EXPORT; 
“Pp,” PRODUCT; “M,” MANUFACTURE; ,“I,” Im- 
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bery’s repr, Rusopt an $0 the product of non- 
commercial countries, which is regarded as little 


" This increase over the product ‘aa con- 
sumption of 1810’ was still more rapid than 
the increase of 1810 over 1800. 

In 1886 the supply of cotton to the mills 
of the commercial world was estimated by 
Mr. McCulloch at 639,000,000 pounds, as 
follows: United Kingdom, 350,000,000 ; 
United States, 86,000,000; France “and 
adjacent,” 118,000,000; Trieste and Genoa, 

28,000,000; Spain, none; Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Prussia, 57,000,000; 
all others, none ; total, 639,000,000. 

In. 1845 the total was 1,047;000,000 
pounds, in 1855 it was 1,558,000,000 
pounds, and in 1860 it was'2,196,000,000 
pounds, Then followed the Anierican war, 
the failure of the supply of American cot- 
ton, the British cotton “ famine,” the 
adaptation of.the English millé-to the India 
‘short staple,” the revival of the cotton 
trade, the termination of the American 
war, the resumption of the American cot- 
ton supply, and, finally, in abont the year 
1870, the rehabilitation of the cotton trade 
of the world upon a footing of equal mag- 
hitude to that which it enjoyed in 1860. 
The particulars of these events are passed 
over, as likewise the details of the esti- 
mates of supply and consumption in late 
years, because they are to be readily found 
in the usual books of reference, The esti- 
mates of the latest year concerning which 
information is at present attainable are, 
however, appended, for the sake of com- 
parison with those of 1810. 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF 


Raw COTTON IN THE MILLS OF THE COMMERCIAL 
WORLD INTHE “CoTTON YEAR,” 1873-74. “EB.” 








ia} shown in connection with the prog- 
the consumption of wool and flax 
as textile fabriee. 
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BY COL. HENRY W. GLOSSON. 


(eee 
Great Zeus upon Olympus sips 
What Ganymede brings, 
Or tempts a Jaugh toJuno’s lips 
With threat at Dardan kings. 
So worships busy Greece the while 
Her people kneel and sages smile. 


Something of which vo man is sure 
If nebulous or dense, 

By litmus, lens, or temperature 
Conditioned to no sense. 

So Science flings with wrinkled brow 

The Vast Unknown 8 hasty bow. 


FR IE. 
” A myth built “nie an ancient word, 
Or legend gossip scheméd, 
A rapture that some prophet stirred, 
Or, vision poet dreamed, 
80. Doubt. would hint, but meantime. ‘Teads 
With rotund emphasis the creeds. 


Where pines that on“the twilight loom 
With mighty murmur sway, 

And waters waver through the gloom 
To ghostly vail of spray, 

With backward glance the savage fled, 

Afraid some god resent his tread. 


**O Thou; for whom no sweep of sky 
Contains fit dwelling-place, 
If stranger ever venture nigh 
This House, with tearful face, 
Hear him, Lord God, and bid him live— 
Hear him and every sin forgive.’’ 


So prayed the wisest born of men. 
He listens now who answered then. 





RELIGIOUS REFORM AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


BY HARRY H. MARKS, 


Tus social and political progress of the 
Jews is known of all men, but, such is the 
ignorance in regard to their religious ob- 
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* The product of India in the year. 1853 is estimated 
at 3,000 million pounds, grown upon 2% million acres, 
Dr. Forbes Watson, quoted in “ Appleton’s Cydlope- 
dia,” new ed., v. 404. According to this, about one-half 
of the crop is manufactured at home. 

According to this table the present sup- 
ply of raw cotton to the commercial world 
is nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds per annum, 
or over sixteen times tbat in the year 1810, 
To ascertain the comparative consumption 
at the two periods, the supplies of cotton 
stuffs which werereceived fromthe trans- 
European world into European*America at 
the earlier period and the supplies of cot- 
ton stuffs which were shipped to the trans- 
European world at the latter period (for the 
direction of the trade in cotton stuffs has 
become reversed, especially as to India) 
must be taken into consideration... To esti- 
mate theincreased consumption of cotton 
for clothing since 1810, allowance must also 
be made for the consumption of the fiber 
in the manufacture of ships’ sails, awnings, 
carpets, bagging, paper, and for other pur- 
poses. This allowance is not so easy to 
compute. According ‘to a monograph on 
paper by Signor Eugenio Morpurgo, of 
Venice, there are in the commercial 
world 8,960..paper manvufactories, pro- 
ducing annually 1,800,000,000 pounds 
of paper, of which one-half is used 
in’ printing, one-sixth in writing, and the 
rest in packing and for miscellaneous pur- 
poses; among which it may be added 
that paper collars and other articles of 
clothing now play an important part. 
What portion of this paper is. manufac- 
tured from cotton,(not waste) is difficult to 
determine; but it is probably quite incon- 
sidérable in this connection. Making due 
allowance for the weight of raw cotton 
contained in the balance of cotton stuffs 
imported from the trans-European world in 
1810 and in the stuffs exported to the trans- 
European world in 1875, and taking into 
consideration the consumption of cotton 
for purposes otber than clothing, it is per- 
haps not far from the truth to estimate the 
consumption of cotton for clothing in the 
European or commercial world to-day at 
2,880,000,000 pounds per annum, or about 
sixteen times as much as in 1810, when the 
population of that world wes just one-half 
ip numbers what it is to-day. 


Tbe practical bearing of this induction 


serv ) it is very generally supposed 
that they are to this day practicing the 
religion of Moses in the identical manner 
prescribed by Moses. During the ages of 
oppression and persecution, when all light 
was shut out from them and, when they 
were denied the privilege.of acquiring 
knowledge other than what was contained 
in their holy books, the Jews certainly 
were remarkably conservative and tena- 
cious of their most antiquated national 
customs. But since the light of liberty has 
been permitted to shine upon them they 
have proceeded slowly but surely to intro- 
duce reforms.in the practices, though not in 
the dogma itself, of Judaism, which have 
put it on a new and, it is.claimed, a better 
footing and rendered it more in conformity 
to the true.spirit of the age and not a whit 
less in conformity to the true spirit of the 
Mosaic faith. 

The direct cause of the reform movement 
fs not far to seek: After their long years 
of suffering the Jews had become so much 
attached to every prayer, motion, and un- 
meaning ceremony, whose incongruity was 
hidden by the dust of ages, that they were 
hardly able and many of them seemed 
quite unwilling to distinguish what was 
divine from what. was.simply traditional: 
This, ofcourse, led to the incorporation 
into their usages of various Eastern no- 
tions, some of whiclt were at variance with 
the spirit of the Mosaic code. The ‘Talmud 
(a collection of rabbinical writings) came 
to be looked upon with as much reverence 
as the Bible, and it was even quoted for the 
purpose of justifying ritual observances 
for .which the Bible gave no authority. 
The Prayer Book, consisting in. great 
part of rabbinical axioms .and’ meta- 
physical . disquisitions, had grown unrea- 
sonably bulky, necessitating a hasty and 
irreverential reading of theservices. Two 
days: were observed at the beginning and 
end of each of the great festivals, instead 
of one day, a8 the Bible commands—a 


tronomical calculation of the calendar was 
introduced and which was kept up although 
the reason had ceased to exist. These and 


to remedy these ills that the Reform mover 
Tent was started. 


Ad first the more intelligent of the laity 


+ 





practice which originated before the as 


many other minor abuses had produced 
great apathy among the Jews, and it was. 


“ appesied:to, the clergy to set things right 
and endeavored to secure some modifica- 
tion of the ritual, But the rebbis would 
have no change, would make none, would 
sanction none. They claimed that, aince 
the extinction of the right of. ordination 
bad rendered impossible the convocation 
of a Sanhedrim, no one:.had authority. to 
change, a jot or tittle of the Jewish ritual 
or of the observances which had grown up 
around it, Germany, ever foremost in the 
cause of progress, was the scene of the 
first open contest for a new order of things. 
While matters were.at their worst and be- 
fore any one had been bold enough to open- 
ly oppose the rabbis there arose in that 
country a vho.was.destined, as some 
claim, in spite of bimself, to plant the seeds 
of the coming reformatiqn. This was 
Moses Mendelssohn, the good and true and 
well-loved friend of the noble Leasing. 
Mendelssohn saw that the indifference 
of his people to other knowledge than 
that contained in their own holy writings— 
indifference which was mainly due to their 
social ostracism—did them great barm, by 
widening the gulf which separated the 
Jews from other people, and acted as a 
barrier to their social and intellectual prog- 
ress. He set to work to arouse them to 4 
proper sense of their position, to awaken 
them to the spirit of the age, and to per- 
suade them to profit by the growth of 
modern ideas, whose influence was making 
itself felt for.good on all their surround- 
ings. He begged them to be no less Ger- 
mans because they were Jews, and he 
counseled them to discard the clumsy 
dialect known as Jiidisch Deutsch, or Jew- 
ish-German, and cultivate a knowledge of 
the German language, so that their ignor. 
ance of the national tongue could not be 
used as a pretext for denying their claims 
to social and political equality. This 
wholesome advice was not relished by the 
ultr®rabbinical party; and when Mendel- 
ssobn, in fulfiliment of his project to edu- 
cate his people, published a German trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch he was assailed 
and denouncad, and the chief rabbi, Flec- 
kels, of Prague, actually excommunicated 
him, and ordered copies of bis work to be 
publicly burned.in the synagogue yard. 
But Mendelssohn was not to be easily de- 
feated, and certainly not by such illiberal 
means as these. As time went on, bring- 
ing enlightenment and intelligence in its 
wake, bis teachings bore their fruits, and 
led to the formation ofa school, from 
which have sprung those able and earnest 
men who have since developed his ideas 
and carried his teachings widely into prac- 
tice, and, without impinging upon the 
dogma itself of Judaism, bave reformed 
ite practices in many respects. Mendel- 
ssohn died in 1786, at the age of 57, honored 
and wept by hundreds of bis own and other 
faiths, and well deserving the epitaph 
which has since become an adage among 
Jews: “From Moses (the law giver) to 
Moses (Mendelssohn) there was only one 
Moses (Maimonides).” 

Mendelssohn's death, it was thought, 
might stay the current of reform which 
was fastsetting in. But it did not. On the 
contrary, the advocates of the new move- 
ment redoubled their efforts and were per- 
sistent in their demands for a hearing at the 
hands of a rabbinical conclave. So’ that 
twenty years after the death of Mendelssobn 
the reformers had gained in zeal andin num- 
bers. Three events, in some degree con- 
nected, which followed in rapid.succession, 
contributed to’ a great extent to increase 
the energy of the advocates of _reform. 
These “were, first, the French Revolution, 
which broke the,chains of the French 
Jews,and thereby aroused their German 
brethren to renewed efforts for social and 
political recognition; second, the introduc- 
tion -of “Napoléonic legislation tm those 
parte of Germany which were under French 
rule; and, third, the German War of Lib- 
eration, in which the Jews fought side by 
side with their Christian countrymen, and 
thereby proved their patriotism ‘and their 


claims to citizenship, 
lm 1814 Mr. Jacobsoho, who had been 


chief of the consistory of the Jewish syna- 
gogues in Napoleon’s newly-made Kingdom 
of Westpbalia, and a staunch advocate of 





the pulpit of which was efterward sbly 






reform, established, at his own expere, | 
the first Reform Jewish Temple, in Berlin, | 





filled. by the renowned and now veleran 
scholar, Dr. Zunz. The orthodox party, 
alarmed at the boldness of their oppo- 
nents, made. every effort to have the new 
temple closed; and, failing in all other and 
fairer ways, they denounced the new con- 
gregation as conspirators against the gov- 
ernment and the new temple as a meeting- 
house for plotting treason.._This russ was 
successful, and in the following year the 
government issued an order for the closing 
of the temple. But even this did not dis- 
courage the reformers, who continued their 
labors, hopefully looking forward.to the 
time when the manifest importance and~ 
justice of their cause would prove their 
own vindication. 

In 1819 the Jewish Temple in Hamburg 
was, opened, under the direction of Dr. 
Salamon and Dr. Klei; and shortly after 
temporary services, of the same character 
as those held in this temple, were insti- 
tuted at Leipzig during the annual fairs, at 
which many Jews attended, and this led to 
the dissemination of the Reform teachings 
and helped the new movement greatly. 
From the year 1844 Rabbinical Synods were 
held at Frankfort, Braunschweig, Breslau, 
and other places, and the reforms which 
had been gradually adopted were ratified 
and endorsed.. About the same time there 
was established at Berlin. the celebrated 
Jewish Temple, which was founded on 
such an advanced basis that even at this 
day few congregations bave overtaken it. 
One of the boldest steps its members took 
was the substitution of Sunday for the 
Jewish Sabbath, a step which no other 
congregation has, so far, followed, though 
there is little doubt that the innovation 
will before long be generally adopted, as 
no valid objection can be urged against it. 

An idea of the changes introduced by the 
Jewish reformers of Germany may be 
gathered from the following declaration 
adopted at the Rabbinical Conference held 
at Augsburg, on the lith of July, 1871 
Professor Lazarus presiding : 

“ The civil act of marriage is considered 
valid and is sanctioned by Israelites in all 
cases where it does not violate Mosaic law. 
Riding to plates of worship or on errands 
of benevolence and for instruction or rec- 
reation on the Sabbath is declared permis- 
sible. Organ-playing for religious _pur- 
poses on the Sabbath is pronounced unob- 
jectionable. A boy born of a Jewish moth- 
er and for some reason or another pot'cir- 
cumcised is, nevertbeless, and in keeping 
with the laws upheld and respected by 
Israelites, to be considered a Jew and to be 
treated as such in all matters relating to 
the ritual.” 

In addition to these important changes 
the Reform Jews of'Germany have, in com- 
mon with all other Jewish reformers, abol- 
ished the Second-Day festivels previously 
mentioned, all ‘the ritual observances of 
purely rabbinical® origin, and to a great 
extent the dietary laws. The belief of an 
actual return to Jerusalem is held by very 
few and is nowhere ingisted upon.as a 
cardinal doctrine of the Jewish religion. 

Among the foremost workers in the 
cause of German Jewish reform should be 
mentioned Holdheim, Geiger, Aub, Wechs- 
ler, Stein, Adler (late of Temple Emmanuel, 
New York), and Einhorn, now of Temple 
Beth-El, New York. 

The same causes which had proved’ so 
potent in bringing about the reform move- 
ment in Germany operated with equal force 
in England, though the English, more con- 
servative than their cousins, moved more 
slowly. The first atttempt to improve the 
religious state of the Jews in that country 
was made in 1824, when a committee of 
the Great Synagogue, under the presidency 
of Mr., afterward Sir Isaac L: Goldsmid, 
Bart., appointed to consider a plan for 
training ministers, stated in their report 
that they were “convinced that the small 
attendance in the synagogue was in some 
degree to be ascribed to the present mode 
of reading the service ; that it has led and, 
if unchanged, will lead to alterations which 
they must sincerely deprecate,” etc. Th* 
fear proved well grounded. In 1886 severs! 
prominent Jews, who had begun to see 
things in the same light as Sir Isaac Gold- 
smid and his co-committeemen, memorial- 
pad the authorities for a reform of the 

ritual and the abolition of the 
y festivals. This request the 
Soca authorities absolutely refused 





to grant, mainly on the seme grounds a 








those taken ty the Orthodox authorities in 
Germany. 

After renewing their attempts to secure a 
reform of synagogue abuses and after 
repeaied refusals on the part of the authori- 
tiés to concede a single point, the more pro- 
gressive of the memorialists, to the number 
of twenty-four,among whom were several of 
the most Influential Jews in London, held a 
meeting in the early part of April, 1840, and 
resolved to take action themselves. The 
meeting decided to secede from the parent 
organizations, and to establish a new con- 
gregation, under the name of “British 
Jews.” The seceders soon subscribed the 
funds necessary to carry on their work and 
went heart and soul into the undertaking, 
engaging as their minister Mr., now the 
Rey. Professor D. W. Marks, who was at 
that time secretary of the Liverpool congre- 
gation, and entrusting to him the revision 
of the synagogue ritual. 

The action of their former associates 
sorely grieved the Orthodox party, who 
made every effort to bring the seceders back 
to the fold, and tempting offers were made 
to Mr. Marks to give up the position he had 
assumed. But there was only one thing 
which could stay the progress of the new 
movement— viz., some concession to the de- 
mands of the Reformers—and this the Or- 
thodox party obstinately refused to grant. 
So the movement went on. 

In September, 1841, the ecclesiastical 
boards of the German and Portuguese 
Jews made their first formal opposition to 
the Reformers, by issuing « declaration 
against “the forms of prayer used in ‘the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews, 
edited by D. W. Marks, printed by J. Wer- 
theimer.” The next important step was 
taken in the early part of the following 
year, when, all measures to stay the course 
of the Reformers haying proved abortive, 
the ecclesiastical authorities issued a writ 
of excommunication, declaring the rebel- 
lious congregation to have “forfeited all 
claims on the rights and immunities which 
they enjoyed as members of our communi- 
ty; that the grants made to them of seats 
in our synagogue are rescinded and~ an- 
nulled. They are also declared ineligible 
to act in any religious office or to perform 
a mitzvah of any kind in the congregation- 
Neither shall any gift or offering be accept- 
ed from them, or in respect of them, in any 
way or under any-form whatever, during 
the time they remain In contumacy. They 
shall not be allowed burial in the carreira 
of our Beth Haim nor receive any of the re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies paid to departed 
members of our communion.” 

This, however, had no effect upon the 
Reformers, who had opened their synagogue 
in January, and, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Prof; Marks, were progressing and 
making many recruits. In 1851 they had 
grown eo numerous that a new and larger 
synagogue had to be. erected; and in this 
an organ was placed, female voices were 
introduced in the choir, end other slight 
changes were made. About seven years 
ago the British Jews consecrated their pres- 
ent house of worship, the largest and hand- 
somest synagogue in London. Meanwhile, 
in 1847, the orthodox authorities, seeing 
that their writ of excommunication was 
about as senseless a piece of buncombe as 
was the proverbial bull of the Pope against 
the comet, recalled it and apparently recon- 
ciled themselves to the lot which their own 
senseless obstinacy had brought upon them. 

The cause of the Reforthers was much 
strengthened by the action of Parliament, 
which added to the “ Dissenters’ Chapel 
Bill” a clause recognizing the new place of 
worship as a synagogue and Professor 
Marks as its certified secretary, and em- 
powering the authorities of this synagogue 
to certify to the secretaries of other syn- 
agogues which might adopt the same ritual, 
This removed the difficulty which the Re- 
formers. bad encountered in connection 
with their marriages, which had had to be 
performed by civil officers, the Jewish 
Board of Deputies, the mouthpiece of the 
Jews of Great Britain, having refused to 
certify that Professor Marks was the sec- 
retary of a synagogue, From this time 
the British Jews continued to increase and 
prosper and their congregation in London 
is now one of the wealthiest and most in- 


fluential in Europe. It includes among its | 


members three or four members of Parlia- 


ment, several of the nobility, and a large 
representation of the intelligence and 
wealth of the country. A few months ago 
Professor Marks consecrated a branch of 
his synagogue in the South of London, and 
an offshoot of the same’ institution (of 
which Dr. Gotthéil, now of Temple Em- 
manuel, New York, used! to be minister) is 
ina flourishing condition in Manchester. 
In addition ‘t6 these three’ synagogues of 
the British Jews, others are coming into 
existence élsewhere. The English Reform 
ritual has been adopted by congregations 
in the West Indies; Australia, and is 
shortly to be adopted by a Reform congre- 
gation in Canada. , 


EE 
Biblical Research. 


Tue Cypriote inscriptions exhumed at Dali, 
Larnaka, ancient Golgos, and elsewhere, within 
the past few years, of which about one-third 
of all known were discovered: by Gen. Di Ues- 
nola and are now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Artin this city, are at last being gradually 
deciphered and throw much light on the lan- 
guage and history of the biblical Chittim, 
Some of their scriptural bearing has been 
heretofore noticed in this column, particu- 
larly in that of April 22d. The most noted of 
these inscriptions is the Bronze Tablet, dis- 
covered near Dali, on a narrow plain, covered 
with twnuli raised after some. great ‘battle, as 
appears from the numerous fragments of 
armor, arrow, and javelin heads of bronze, 
ete., found therein, of whicb, by the way, 
some bear Phenician inscriptions. Many 
pieces of bronze weapons and armor in the 
Cesnola collection, we believe, were found at 
the same place. The tablet was obtained in 
1850, by the Due de Luynes, who published 
it fo 1852, and it has remained a complete 
puzzle until very recently, resisting many 
attempts to decipher it. In Part IT of Vol. 
I of the “Transactions of the Sociéty of 
Biblical Research” it was very inaccurately 
printed in Cypriote type, with a tenthtive 
explanation in English words—now and then 
one of them correct—by Dr. Samuel Birch, 
The inscription covers both sides—sixteen lines 
on one side and fifteen on the other. At.one 
end of the tablet is a movable ring, by which 
it was hung up in the Temple of Athene. The 
language is Greek, with marked peculiarities 
and several new words, written in a difficult 
syllabic character, reading from right to left. 
The system of writing is simpler than the 
Assyrian or Egyptian, more ambiguous than the 
Phenician with respect to the consonants, but 
less so with respect to vowels, and just one 
step behind the Ethiopic alphabet. The Philo- 
cypri mentioned in the tablet existed in Cyprus 
from at least the date of Solon downward; 
and the other names, with the general tenor, 
call to mind the fifth book of Herodotus, 
Though later than most of the Old Testament 
mention of Chittim, the tablet must have 
been lying in its place for centuries when Paul 
preached in Cyprus, It is now in Paris. 
The following complete translation, believed 
to be the first ever published, was read 
by Isaac H. Hall, Esq., of this city, at the 
University Convocation at Albany, last week, 
Some uncertainty attaches to the reading of 
the proper names Alphiriiatan, Malaniian, 
Oncas, Drumii, and Aramnean: In the first 
two the double i would be 4 single iin ordinary 
Greek, the Cypriote appearing to follow the 
analogy of the Hebrew ecriptio plena ofa sylla- 
ble ending with yod. ‘The Medes’? are 
“< Madoi” on the tablet—almost the Madai of 
Genesis. 

‘+The Medes and the inhabitants of Citium, 
in the year of the Philocypri that is of Onasa- 

Tolicws:, King Stasleypres end the clty; tre 
Tdalians, commanded Onasilus, of the Seon 


ri, the physician, and his brothers, to heal 
the wen that were wounded in the battle, with- 


out compensation; and accordingly the king 
and the Pity bound ‘themselves to Be an 
ve instead of the coripensation 





mean services,’ 
rrobably.] to give from the house of the king 
and from the city XI talents of silver; or that 
instead of these talents of silver, the king and 
the city would give to Onasilus and to his 
brothers, from 


the land of the king which is in 
the Aphbiriiatan sacred byrepancs the tin 
the marsh that borders on the meadow of 


and all the terchnia ed oe unknown wor 
meaning some kind of produce or revenue 
that come ne to. have eres for. 
sale, except the land, without taxes. any 
one shall eject Onasiias or his brothers or the: 
sons of the,.sons of the Onasicypri. from this. 
tract, behold thus: he shall pay as satisfaction 
to Onasilus and to his brothers, or to his sons 
the aforesaid silver, [to wit,] XI talents o 
silver. And to Onasilus alone, without the 
others, his brotbers, the king and the city 
bound themeelves to give, instead of taukéron, 
the compensation of XCVII silver —s 
° Ww 
give to Onasflus, instead of the silver, 
from the land of the king that is the 
tract. that borders 





Malavtian plain, the 
Ameniias’s meadow, and all the terehnia 
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Ss sop or a orwaunes 


coming thereon, which les next tothe stream 
of the Dramii and to the priestess of Athene, 


ple of] the goddess 
about Idalium, with mutual oaths not to vio- 
late the said agreements, except the land. 
Whoever shall at any time. violate these said 
eeeneh, may it become unboliness to him. 
ese aforesaid lands and these inclosoures, 
the sons of the ri and sons of 
their sons, who ne Aig in the sacred en- 
closure of {dalinm, shall possess forever,’’ 


Kine Bris. 


Mz. GuapsTong, the ex-premier, seems to 
have been tempted to sell off his collection of 
pictures and old china by the enormous prices 
which were obtained. at some of the recent art 
sales in London. But, great as his reputation 
as a critic and a statesman is and deservedly 
in high esteem as he is held for his personal 
qualities, his knowledge of art does not appear 
to have been much more thought of, judging 
from the prices his pictures brought, than was 
the artistic judgment of the late Senator Sum- 
ner. For example, “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” by Girolamo Genga (of Urbino, 
1476—1551), a pupil of Luca Signorelli, and 
perhaps with Raphael under’ Perugino, his 
works seldom seen, about 18 feet high ; a **Vir- 
gin and Child,” with four Doctors of the 
Church, and other saints and glory of angels, 
figures larger than life, was sold for 73¢ guin- 
eas. Anotherexample was-the ‘* Madonna and 
Child,’’ on copper, oval, by Andrea Sabbatini 
(Andrea di Salerno), one of the many small mas- 
ters of the school of Raphael, which sold for 4 
guineas. And it is said that these pictures sold 
for higher prices than they would otherwise 
have brought from the cireumstaned of their 
being the property of so highly esteemed and 
famous a statesman. The whole collection of 
Mr. Gladstone’s pictures brought but £3,248— 
not half the sum which one of Turner’s land- 
scapes brought at the recent sale of a Man- 
chester silk jobber’s collection. The old china 
sold by Mr. Gladstone, which could hardly be 
ranked as works of art, brought abont twice as 
much as his pictures. The prices paid for pic- 
tures in England sounds fabulous in many 
cases ; but they are nothing compared with the 
payments made for paintings by theold Greeks 
and Komans., Lucius Mummins, for example, 
is reported to have refused a sum equivalent 
to $160,000 for a picture of Bacchus, which he 
had seized in Greece; and there were no green- 
backs nor avy other kind of “rag money”’ in 
those luxurious days, when Tiberius paid 
something like $2,500,000 in gold fora picture 
by Parrhasius. And we talk about extrav- 
agance and rag money ! 


....The destruction of works of art about 
the Parthenon by Britons inspired Lord Byron 
to write “The Curse of Minerva,” and it ap- 
pears from a letter in the London Atheneum 
that Englishmen are still guilty of destroying 
precious relics of antiquity for the sake of 
obtaining bits of worthless marble. The cor- 
respondent. in question says: “ Those inter- 
ested in ancient historical relics will be sorry 
to learn that the Parthenon at Athens is being 
shockingly wrecked and ruined. Tourists 
every season visit it, knock off limbs of 
statues, pull down portions of the frieze, which 
Lord Elgin left, and, clambering up with ham- 
mers, break off bits of the Doric capital. 
Not a fortnight ago s tourist knocked off the 
finger of one of the finest statues, as ‘he 
wished to add to his private collection of curi- 
osities at New York,” etc, We are very sorry 
to learn that any countryman of ours could be 
guilty of such a piece of rathless barbarism. 
We had supposed that such collectors of curi- 
osities belonged exclusively to Great Britain. 
The King of Greece ought to be able to save 
the monuments of which he is the guardian 
from such marauders. 


....Our Philadelphia friends will not be 
much pleased to learn that'a general German 
and industrial exhibition will be held ‘In the 
summer of 1876 at Munich, to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth jubilee of the Art Association 
of Bavaria; The exhibition will include the 
works,.of both old and modern masters and all 
the well-known artists and manufacturers of 
Germany have been invited by circulars to con- 
tribute to the exhibition. This will, of neces- 
sity, interfere with the Centennial Exhibition, 
and many works which would otherwise have 
been sent to Philadelphia will now be kept for 
Munich. ~ : : 


..»eThrough the ignorant greed of some 








’ peasants in Magna Graccia a very fine work of 









____ fauly 98, 1876. 


antique art has been destroyed. They found 
8 fine bronze vase at Cattanzaro, and, thinking 
it might contain coins, they broke it to pieces, 
and discovered that it contained some glass 
vases, which would have been of almost price- 
less value. But they were all smashed and 
only the handles have been preserved. 4 


----A retrospective fine art exhibition is 
now open at Nancy, in Lorraine, which is re- 
ported to be one of the most important ex- 
hibitions of art that has ever taken place in 
the French provinees. All the great collectors 
and rich amateurs have contributed to it, as it 
is for the poor French of the annexed 
province. 


-..-A colossal statue of Alexander von 
Humboldt, modeled by Professor Drake, bas 
been cast in bronze and exhibited in the 
studio of the artist in Berlin. It is to be sent 
to the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
next year. 

aria ere | 


Personalities. 


A sgntes of articles now appearing in Black- 
woods Magazine, under the title of ‘‘ In a Stu- 
aio,” mast be very puzzling tothe reader who 
desires to ascertain the mationality or person- 
ality of their author. Only two of these 
‘studio’ articles have been published, but the 
author doubtless intends to extend them to an 
indefinite number, as Doctor Lever did his 
amusing and instructive series of essays under 
the common title ‘‘ Observations on Men and 
Things by Cornelius O’Dowd,’’ and the treat- 
mevt of various subjects by the “Studio” 
writer is very much like that of Kit North and 
Charles O’Melly and peculiar to “Old Eb- 
ony.”” ‘‘In a Studio’’ professes to bea dia 
logue between en artist, Mallett, and his via- 
itor, and opportunity is afforded by the desul- 
tory nature of the conversations to introduce 
a little of everything and to exbibit the eru- 
dition of the writer. What is very strange in 
these conversations is the many-sidedness of 
the author, who seems to be “ several persons 
rolled into one.” He is manifestly a weil- 
educated English scholar, who knows England 
thoroughly well. But then he is evidently a 
Yankee, who is so particularly well-informed 
about New England people that he could not 
well be anything but a New Englander. He is 
60 well read in the classics that he must be a 
university man, and he is so much at home in 
everything relating to art, he is so complete a 
master of the technique of the sculptor and 
the painter, that bis whole life must’have been 
devoted to plastic art. It happens, however, 
that he is as much at home in music and in 
musical history 4s he is in sculpture and in 
painting, while his criticisms of Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Schlegel prove that his life must have been 
given up to literature and to the study of 
poetry. He seems to be a lawyer, from his 
familiarity with legal phrases and precedents, 
but whatis more difficult than all to recon- 
eile with these various contradictions is his 
familiarity with Italian life and all the little 
things about Rome, which only a long rest- 
dence inthe Eternal City would render possi- 
ble. We should say he must be an Italian, 
but his fluent and idiomatic English forbid 
such an idea. Who, then, can this wonder of 
an Admirable Crichton be? We bave a right 
to presume that he is: none other than our 
countryman, William W. Story, the sculptor; 
and those who know him will easily under- 
stand that only he could be the writer of the 
Blackwood articles in question. He is a native 
of Massachusetts, the only son of the late 
Justice Story; he was educated a law- 
yer, studied music and lectured upon it 
at Harvard, published a volume of poems, 
as his father had done in his youth, wrote 
criticisms on art for the magazines, :paint- 
ed pictures, and then ‘went to Rome and 
became.a sculptor. He was a classmate of 
James Russell Lowell, who has dedicated one 
of his volumes to him, and has become a rec- 
ognized author in England by his “ Roba di 
Roma,”’ publisbed a few years ago in London. 
‘In a Studio’? promises fair to become more 
famous than his “ Roba di Roma.” 


.».- That peripatetic journalist, . ‘ Gath,’ 
who was recently snnouneed.as having become 
editor of the St. Louis Times, is again off the 
handle, and has turned up as a Saratoga cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnatti Commerctal, 
which has afaculty for picking up lively letter- 
writers. Mr. Gath has been obtaining some 
wonderful political information out of the 
Hou, Jobn Morrissey, who seems to have 
become a sort of dictator “in Saratoga, 
and who indicates the future course of 
events as confidently as the African poten- 
tate used to mark out the course every morn- 
ing with his forefloger that the sun should 
take through the sky. Mr. Morrissey, being 
asked by Mr. Gath whom the Repablicans 


would nominate for President next year, re- ~ 


plied: “ Washburne, He is their best ‘man 
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now.to make therace. Grant wanted the nom- 
ination ; but he'saw it wasn’tin the air. Grant 
gave it up hard.’ Yes, sir, if there is a race be- 
tween Tilden and Washburne, it will be inter- 
esting and dignified. I can see where Wash- 
burne would pulla great vote. Hesaved those 
priests in Paris. Do you suppose the Catholic 
Church will ever get over that? He saved the 
Germatss from the people of Paris. He stayed 
right there at his post all the time. Now, 
against Governor Tilden he would present as 
good a record as Dix did. I think Tilden 
would beat him. Blaine will come to the con- 
vention with considerable strength. Henry 
Wilson may also have some. Conkling will 
take this state. There isn’t a postmaster in 
it who could keep his office if be wasn’t 
for Conkling, Then there’s Morton. But 
Weshburne is a fresh horse on the turf. 
They'll compromise on him.’ That little 
hint about the priests of Paris and the 
Catholic Church would apppear to mean 
something, for Mr. Morrissey is himself a Cath- 
olic; but the Democratic party has a mortgage 
on “the priests,’ and not a Catholic vote 
would be given to Mr. Washburne if he had 
saved twice as many in Paris as he did. As 
for the Germans, they think a good deal more 
about free lager than they.do about their coun- 
trymen who were saved in Paris through the 
intervention of our minister there. 








Science. 





Various theories have from time to time 
been offered in explanation of the aurora bore- 
ais. A recent one is that of M. Gronemann 
propounded in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 
He assigns to the polar light a cosmic origin ; 
supposing it to be formed by masses of fine 
meteoric powder entering our atmosphere with 
a high velocity (say 40,000 meters per second), 
and so becoming incandescent; just as the 
same matter in a less fine state of division pro- 
duces falling stars. This meteoric powder, 
composed in great part of magnetic metals 
(iron, nickel, etc.), comes under the influence 
of terrestrial magnetism and is grouped in the 
lines of magnetic force (rays of the eurora) as 
steel filings are on a plane placed over the 
poles of amagnet. The rays do not always 
point to the origin and the auroral bands fre- 
quently noticed perpendicular to the meridian 
may result from powder chiefly composed of 
diamagnetic substances (a high temperature 
and fine division favoring the diamagnetic prop- 
erties of certain bodies, such as compounds 
of carbon). At the equator there is no longer 
magnetic distribution, and the friction of the 
cosmic matter in the air only produces a gen- 
eral illumination of the heavens, which may 
be the true cause of the brightness of tropical 
nights. M. Gronemann explains the fact of 
auroras commencing in the earlier hours of the 
evening and disappearing toward midnight by 
the mean direction and velocity of the cosmic 
dust, relatively to the earth, being more favor- 
able at that time than any other in the day. 
The annual variation would have a cause simi- 
lar to that of the maximum of falling stars, 
and M. Gronemann specifies the 14th of Feb- 
rnary as regularly bringing auroras with it. 
The various electrical phenomena accompany- 
ing auroras are attributed to liberation of elec- 
tricity through the friction of the dust against 
the air. 


....The subject of ocean circulation and 
currents has attracted a good deal of study in 
recent years. When land is in sight it is easy 
to determine the nature of surface currents ; 
but it is not so easy in the open sea. More- 
over, the difficulty of finding the nature of 
deep-water currents is still greater. A new 
apparatus for these objects, termed a Rheobath- 
ometer, has lately been devised by Profess- 
or Stablberger, of Fiume, and is described in 
Carl’s Repertorium der Experimental Physik, 
He dispenses with line and compass; and, 
assuming the stillness of the water a little 
way beneath the surface, he obtains his fixed 
point of comparison there, instead of above 
the surface. The apparatus consists of an 
arrangement which, dropped (without line) 
into the water, sinks to any depth the experi- 
menter may previously have decided upon, 
and then of its own accord comes up again. 
Simultaneously with its being dropped into 
the water a separate float is liberated on the 
surface at the same spot; and when the other 
piece returns to the surface the relative posi- 
tions of the two are noted. This idea is vari- 
ously wrought out for the determination of 
surface and deep currents, for the details of 
which we must refer those interested to the 
original memoir. The author also adapts his 
apparatus for investigation of the sea- 
bottom. 


....The importance assumed by beet-root in 
recent years in connection with the manufac- 
ture of sugar is a well-known fact. The dis- 





| the root forms the subject of a minute study 
and analysis by M. Charles Violette, deecribed 
in a reeént number of the Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, In opposition to previous views, 
he states that the proportions of sugar in the 
cellular tissue and in the cellulo-vascular(or.the 
so-called sacchariferous) tissue differ but little 
from each other. He also finds that the sugar 
increases very considerably, in arithmetical 
progression, from the neck to the end of the 
root. Of mineral matters the chlorides are 
also more abundant toward the end. The 
proportion of mineral matters is greater in the 
cellular than in the sacchariferous tissue—that 
of the chlorides eight times as great. (This 
throws light on some mistakes hitherto made 
in treatment of the beet; also on the vegeta- 
tion of the plant and the distribution of the 
various principles according to the laws of 
osmose.) Lime, magnesia, and silica are more 
abundant in the sacchariferous zones than in 
the cellular. The same is true of sulphuric 
acid in their ashes. 


-.-sSome interesting experiments on the 
diffusion of gases through the walls of soap- 
bubbles have recently been described by M. F. 
Miller, in the Berichte of the Berlin Chemical 
Society. One of these makes a good lecture 
experiment. Aon air-filled bubble, with pipe, 
is fixed by a support under a bell-jar contain- 
ing ordinary gas. After half a minute the 
bubble contains an inflammable mixture of 
gasand air. To show this, it is taken out and 
the india-rubber tubing, with cock, which 
closed the pipe, are removed, and a light is 
applied to the pointed end of the pipe, out of 
which the gas slowly issues from the contract- 
ing bubble, A flame is produced—very small, 
indeed, but so large that a match may be 
lighted at it, and thus its existence made more 
evident. A better effect can be produced 
with ethyl gas, used in a similar way. The 
interior of the bell-jar should be moistened pre- 
viously with water, since the bubbles in that 
case last longer (over four minutes). The 
author also demonstrates Graham’s law, show- 
ing that the lighter gases pass through the 
liquid film more quickly than the heavier. 


.++- That the Dion wa and other insect-catch- 
ing plants have the power of inducing rapid 
decay in theircaptives is fully proved; but that 
these are digested, as we would say if the 
plants were animals, is not proved to the satis- 
faction of all naturalists. Observations on 
this point are, therefore, still going on. Prof. 
Balfour, of Edinburgh, has recently noted some 
which he thinks favor the affirmative. A piece 
of meat plsced on the leaf of another plant be- 
came putrid and offensive; another piece on 
aleaf of a Dionwa seemed to dry up and was 
always inodorous. This is a strong point. 
Then Dr. B. observed that plants kept under 
bell-glasses, and by inference free from insects, 
did not thrive so well as those left free to 
catch insects to their bearts’ content. But 
this would not be regarded as so good a point 
as the last, as plants confined under close 
glasses would not be expected to thrive so well 
as plants exposed to the atmosphere. 


....The structure of coal has often been 
studied in sections sufficiently thin to be ex- 
amined with the microscope. The presence of 
diatomaceal, however, has never been ascer- 
tained. But recently an Italian ’ observer, 
Count Castracane, persuaded that diatoms 
must have existed at the time of formation of 
the coal, conceived the idea of examining 
microscopically the ashes of brown coal, in- 
stead of the sections hitherto used. In this 
way be has detected a large number of dif- 
ferent species of diatoms in a coal that had 
been brought from Liverpool. Singularly, 
they belonged for the most part to fresh-water 
genera or species. Still the presence of some 
mariné species proves that the strata in which 
the coal was formed were in more or less fre- 
quent communication with the sea, 


...-At a recent meeting of the Physical So- 
ciety of Londona communication was read 
from Professor Guthrie, in which he stated 
that, contrary to the general opinion, the minu- 
mum temperature to be obtained by mixing 
ice with a salt is independent of the ratio of 
the two, of their temperature, and of the state 
of division of the ice. The temperature of the 
mixture of fice and a salt is as constant and 
precise as the melting point of ice. Amongst 
other interesting facts, Professor Guthrie 
mentioned thet water saturated with ethyl 
ether solidified at 2°C., without separation of 
ether. The iceso formed may be ignited and 
will burn with a colorless flame, the heat of 
which will do little more than melt the ice, 


...eAn English gardener who is cultivating 
Pinguiculas is “bothered”? to know, if Mr. 
Darwin's idea that this plant is an insect- 
eateris correct, why the plant does not feed on 
the Aphides which infest it? Mr. Darwin is 
of all men one of the most carefully correct in 
his facts, whatever may be said of his deduc- 
tions, and it would be strange if he should be 





tribution of the sugar and of other matters in 


found wrong in regard to Pinguicule. 











Missions, — 


Tue Inperenpent of April 15th con- 
tained a letter from Rey. W. H. Gulick, mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Santander, 
Spain, in which he mentioned that a band of 
Asturians, who had formed his acquaintance at 
his station, had carried the Gospel to their 
mountain villages. More recently we have re- 
ferred to the steadfastness of these basket- 
markers, who, with their Bibles and their 
newly-made Christian experience, have taken 
a stand for Protestantism in their mountain 
home. The Missionary Herald now brings an 
account of a visit made by Mr. Gulick into the 
province of Asturias, that old stronghold in 
which the Spaniards rallied against their Moor- 
ish invaders a thousand years ago. A stage- 
coach journey of a day and a night brought 
Mr. Gulick and wife to the village of Panes, just 
within the border of Asturias. The people of 
this province generally cultivate little farms, 
which have descended in their families from 
times immemorial. After the crops have been 
planted the flelds are left in the charge of the 
women and children, while the men go forth 
to seek employment in the cities of the north 
of Spain, as faras the French frontiers. They 
come home to harvest their crops, then go 
forth again, and do not return until the spring. 
Those who come to Santander are makers of 
rough, strong baskets, for carrying coal and 
coarse articles. A steepclimb of a thousand 
feet brought the visitors to the village Alevia, 


which now enjoys the distinction of being 


called by its neighbors a Protestant place. It 
is described as a compact village of 60 families, 
the streets mere lanes, narrow, very crooked, 
and roughly paved. The houses are generally 
rude structures, dark and smoky, though solid- 
ly built of stone. The chickens, pigs, goats, 
and cattle occupy the ground-floor during the 
night. The priests of the neighboring villages 
had influenced the alcalde of the district to for- 
bid the holding of meetings, so that Mr. Gu- 
lick’s interviews with the people were 

rily informal. On the evening of his arrival 
some 60 persons were gathered in a private 
room to hear the Bible read and commented 
upon. The next day, being Sunday, was de- 
voted to conversations, from an early hour, 
the people scarcely giving their visitors time 
to get their breakfast. Mr. Gulick taught the 
women and children. By this time an official 
communication was sent from the alcalde, 
ordering them away. A visit to him at 
his residence, some six miles off, produced 
no favorable result, farther than to demon- 
strate the strong desire of the people to hear 
the Protestant preacher. Mr. Gulick, there. 
fore, returned to Panes, on his way home. At 
this place many people were gathered, some 
from miles away, with the expectation of 
hearing a sermon; but nothing more could be 
done than to circulate among them and speak 
with one here and there. Before these Astu- 
rian villages can be fully reached it will be 
necessary to obtain permission from the goy- 
ernor at Ovieda, the capital of the province. 
Meanwhile, the interest of these simple and 
friendly mountaineers in a message which 
neither they nor their fathers have had oppor- 
tunity to hear gives Mr. Gulick’s mission a 
renewed claim upon the sympathy of Amer- 
ican Christians. 


..»-The report of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee to the recent Assembly of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church was of the most cheer- 
ing character. The mission of this church is 
situated in the Gujerat, in Western India, and 
has the town of Borsud as its center. Great 
progress has been made during the past few 
years, and notably during the last year, in 
evangelizing the Dheds, who inhabit portions of 
many of the villages around Bor ud. The 
number of villages in which preaching was 
held increased from 4 in 1872 to 27 in 1874; the 
number of baptized converts from 109 to 242, 
of candidates from 54 to 444. The Dheds are re- 
ported to be a very talkative race, and, like San- 
thals,readily communicate the new views which 
they have obtained to each other. ‘On every 
Sebbath 5 central services are held, to which 
hearers gather from all the adjacent villages. 
Once in six weeks a central meeting takes 
place at Borsud. The first service is held at 
half-past eight in the morning. At noon a 
prayer-meeting for men is presided over by a 
missionary’s wife, while at the same time a 
social meeting takes place amovg mén, with 
five-minute talks from converts. At four 
o’clock catechetical instruction is given to in- 
quirers ; and in the evening; at seven, a meet- 
ing is held, without distinct programme, Fre- 
quently the services are extended over into 
Monday and Tuesday, and the congregation 
is loathe to disperse even then. Inquirer, 
are scattered over a wide area and in 
many places no house 1s Isrge enough to hold 
them, Active efforts are now being made to 





organize this work. Congregations are to be 
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trained with a view to licensure, in order to 

' meet the wishes of the people for a settled pas- 
torate. The latest news from the field states 
that the movement is growing in width and in- 
tensity. During the month of April 220 vil- 
lages were reached by evangelists. The peo- 
ple are subseribing liberally for the building of 
churches and the home board bas raised a fand 
of over $5,000 to assist them. 








-...The yearly report from the Cesarea eta- 
tion of the Western Turkey Mission of the 
American Board shows that, notwithstanding 
the terrible famine, there has been as great 
progress of the mission during 1874 as during 
any year since 1854. Contributions bave nat- 
urally declined, but the number of Protestant: 
adherents has considerably increased and the 
schools have been greatly prospered. In 
several of the outstations there has been & 
very. marked advance. The imprisonment 
which a native preacher served out in Everek, 
at the instance of his Armenian opponents, 
gave the werk a fresh start in that village and 
there has been a very rapid growth in the’ 
number of Protestant believers; At the young- 
est of the outstations, Roomdigira, there has 
been an equally marked progress. Every Sat- 
urdey one hundred or more crowd into a 
small room inorder to hear the Gospel. A 
large number of women are interested. The 
report states, in conclusion, that the call for 
teachers, preachers, avd books has never before 
been so frequent and from so many new places. 
Several of these have been occupied and 
others may be if sufficient laborers can be 
provided. 


..-.Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, who have taken 
the place of the lamented Stephens in the 
Mexican work of the American Board, have 
finally succeeded in joining Mr. Watkins, at 
Guadalajara. The peril which attended their 
six dsys’ journey, by diligence, from the City 
of Mexico, was shown by the fact thet on the 
day after they passed a certain locality on the 
road the stage-coach was stopped by revolu- 
tionists, the names of the passengers were de- 
manded, and three of them were shot. At 
Guadalajara Mr. Edwards found the evidences 
ofastrong and successful work, amid much 
persecution. In the city and the neighboring 
villages the Gospel truth excites earnest atten- 
tion. Meet'ngs are full, sacrifices are freely 
made for the new faith, books eagerly read, 
and enthusiastic workers raised up. A very 
promising opening is offered in the large city 
of Leon and the advent of more qniet times 
will give the Gospel free course. 


.«.. The Missionary Herald gives an interest- 
ing account of the recent conflagration at 
Ogaka, Japan. The fire commenced in the 
center of the city, and for 24 hours had its 
own way, burning a wide path through stores 
and dwellings and lesser temples, until it was 
stopped by the great wall around the largest 
temple grounds in Osaks. Dr. Gordon, of the 
American Board, at once set himself to pro- 
viding free rice dinners for the burned-out 
people, and received a considerable subscrip- 
tion from Kobe for this object. The Japanese 
are equal to the Chicago people in recovering 
from their great fires. On Sunday 10,000 peo- 
ple were burved out, and on Monday frame- 
works were seen going up in every direction, 
before the fire was wholly repressed. While 
the ground was still hot and hissing loads of 
timber were being dragged by Coolies into the 
midst of the ruins. 


....The Madura Mission has been trying the 
experiment—so successfully made by the 
Church Missionary Society in several parts of 
India—of holding protracted meetings in villa- 
ges near the city of Madura. The results 
were encouraging. Catechists from various 
stations united in the work. The stagnation 
prevailing in a portion of this field was 
broken up. Fourteen converts were received 
into the church and 13 more have applied for 
admission, amoug them several from villages 
which for a long time have furnished no candi- 
dates for baptism. 


«+ee1t was openly declared by the late Grand 
Vizier of the Turkish Empire that conversions 
from Mohammedanism must be an impossibil- 
ity under a government that rests upon a Mo- 
hammedan basis. The threatening attitude of 
the authorities at present suppresses all signs 
of a spirit of inquiry among the Turks, further 
than what is indicated by the constant sale of 
portions of Scriptures among them. 


...-A Chinese teacher told Dr. Dean that the 
Bible could not be so ancient a book, after all, 
because the first chapter of Romans gave an 
account of Chinese conduct such as the mis- 
sionary could only have written after full ac- 
quaintance with the people. 


.sesThe alarm which bas prevailed in Syria 
with regard to the threatened closing of the 
schools by the Turkish Government has passed 
away. The mission schools are now being care 
ried on without interruption, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wml de considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers 2otll guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DEAN MANSEL’'S POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS,* 


In must be impossible for any moderately 
well-informed person of English extraction 
to view with indifference, mentally or vis- 
ually, that massive and imposing structure 
which rears itsnoble dome in the very 
heart of London. ‘That majestic pile 
which,” as a French Romanist once 
thought good to put it, “the Protestant 
heresy has consecrated to the memory of 
the Apostle Paul.” Irrespectively, how- 
ever, of the present edifice, dating, .as 
everybody. knows, only from the days of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the site which it 
occupies ‘can scarcely but awaken, in the 
memory éither of Briton or of American, 
associations the most reverent. For there, 
in the ancient Church of St. Paul not a few 
of the early reformers are recorded to have 
proclaimed to alarmed yet sympathizing 
audiences that the corruption and the tyr- 
anny of the Pontiffof the Seven Hills could 
be endured no longer. Significant, fitting, 
and equally politic was the choice of this 
central point of the old English dominion 
from which to announce to our forefathers 
the approaching resuscitation of un-Roman- 
ized Christianity. Happily for England 
and for us, the seed’that was there sown 
fell upon a willing soil; and who shall say 
that but for the good fruit which sprang 
from it our Old Home might not have gone 
on maintaining the status of only a third- 
rate political. power, and might not in the 
nineteenth century have ranked, as priest- 
ridden, puny, debased, with Spain or with 
Portugal? 

As St. Paui’s Cathedra] is famous, so 
fame has been the condign reward of sev- 
eral of the learned ecclesiastics who have 
held its headship. Among these was the 
excellent Colet, who was chosen its deanin 
1505. Before there was such a thing as 
organized English Protestanism Colet, the 
companion of Erasmus and Budéus, was 
virtually a Protestant; and his friend, Lat- 
imer, declares that the king would have 
sent him to the stake if Divine Mercy had 
not turned the royal heart. St. Paul’s 
School, still flourishing, was of Colet’s 
founding. A century and more rolls on, 
and we find as his successor the many- 
sided and eccentric Dr. Doane, convert 
from Popery, author of the admirable 
Pseudomartyr,” quaint poet, wary diplo- 
matist, and eloquent preacher. In the same 
line of dignitaries we were long familiar, 
till a few years ago, with the erudite and 
elegant Dean Milman. Immediately after 
Dean Milman followed the author of the 
two works whose titles we have recited. 

Dean Mansel was son of a Northampton- 
shire clergyman, and was nearly related to 
a divine who, like himself, was conspicuous 
both as a scholarand as a wit—the Rey, Dr. 
Mansel, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Bishop of Bristol. The Dean 
wes educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and at St. John’s College, Oxford. In 18429 
be was elected to a fellowship, and the 
next yeaft he commenced B. A. as a 
double-first. After fourteen years’ assiduous 
and. distinguished service in connection 
with his University, chiefly as tutor and 
public examiner, he was made professor of 
moral and metaphysical philosophy. Ata 
period shortly subsequent he became regius 
professor of ecclesiastical history and in 
1868 he was promoted to the deanery of 
St. Paul’s. The various other offices to 
which he was chosen, mostly at Oxford, 
contribute to testify the high appreciation 
which was entertained of his ability, learn- 
ing, andjudgment. His death, which took 
‘place. very unexpectedly, on the night of 
July 80th, 1871, was occasioned by the 
rupture of a blood-vessel on the brain. At, 
the time of his decease he was on a visit 
to his native place, apparently in robust 
health, and intending to return to London 
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on the morrow. ‘He married in 1855, and 
left a widow, but without a family. 

His first’ publication, ventured before his 
nineteenth yeur, is very far, indeed, from 
being indicative of predilection for the 
theater of mental activity in which he was 
destined to sighalize himself, eventually, as 
& thinker of the first class. The author of 
those most acute and subtile Bampton 
Lectures—‘‘The Limits of Religious 
Thought Examined,” and of their more 
than equa) for profundity, ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned ”»—inaugurated his 
literary career with a volume of poems, 
“‘The Demons of the Winds.” All his life 
long, however, thorough metapbysician 
though he was, poetry continued to be in- 
vested to him with the full freshness of its 
early charms. To this fact his very style, 
where not necessarily technical, ever and 
anon bears witness; and there are passages 
in his wonderfully clever skit, the “ Phron- 
tisterion,” written about 1852, which plainly 
evince that had he devoted himself to 
imaginative composition he might have 
counted confidently on no ordinary success. 
Like many men of mark, he had a turn for 
puns and for jesting in rhyme, and some of 
his epigrams which have been handed 
about are as neat.and as terse as such things 
can well be. For instance, the question 
having arisen at Oxford of altering the fees 
for ad eundem degrees from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the Dean adjudicated on the 
matter by the following verses: 

“When Alma Mater her kind heart enlarges, 
Charges her graduates, graduates her charges, 
What safer rule can guide the accountant’s pen 
Than that of doubling fees to Dublin men?” 

Of a person so skillful in argument as 
Dean Mansel was, so conscious as he of 
his own power, and so firmly convinced of 
the tenableness of all his philosophical 
positions, it would hardly be expected that 
he should remain an entire stranger to the 
arena of controversy. The work which we 
have named above, in conjunction with his 
Bampton Lectures, is not merely defensive. 
Mr. J. 8. Mill had stoutly assailed the Jat- 
est Scotch philosophy—that of Sir William 
Hamilton ; and the Dean, in turn, repelled 
the assault with masterly dexterity. Mr. 
Mill, of course, rejoined. The upshot has 
been that probably no one now follows, 
witbout considerable deviation, either Sir 
William, or Mr. Mill, orthe Dean. To the 
credit of letters, neither of the parties en- 
gaged in this contest forgot good manriers 
or in the heat of debate trespassed into 
unseemly asperities. If the Dean was Im- 
perturbable, Mr. Mill, for all his constitu- 
tional emotionalism, lacked nothing of due 
self-control. But not so was it with an- 
other gentlemian, who inan unlucky hour 
rashly attempted to encounter the Dean. 
We mean the Rev. F. D. Maurice, a specu- 
lator pre-eminent, far beyond competition, 
above all hiscontemporaries, for consistent 
and never-failing nebulousness. There is 
no proof that Mr. Maurice was affected in 
the least by language like that of Dr. Pusey, 
who in his ‘Daniel. the Prophet” tells 
us: ‘‘Mr. Maurice admits the fact, but 
blasphemes God.” Mr. Maurice, aware 
that any cabman or bargee might say 
this as easily as call ones thief ora 
swindler, treated the Pusefan coarseness 
with the contempt it deserved. It is a pity 
that the force of reason, when irresistibly 
brought home to him by his worthier. an- 
tagonist, did not operate as legitimately as 
sheer abuse on his organ of common sense. 
Never, surely, was there hatched from chaos 
a conception more portentous and incom- 
prehensible than that of his “ Fixed State 
out of Time.” To exhibit this ‘lunatic idea 
in its genuine character was but mere pas- 
time to the doughty Dean. Why Mr. 
Maurice should have cherished so passion- 
ate a fondness for this marvelous product 
of his whimsical brain is difficult to under- 
stand, except on the supposition that he 
regarded it as the masterpiece of his numer- 
ous and comparatively tame absurdities. 
Be this as it may, no greater was his 
indignation than must have been his grief 
at seeing his precious bantling exploded 
into absolute atoms by the Dean’s dialectic 
nitro-glycerine.. If he had mourned at the 
catastrophe, the. world might haye only 
smiled... But, instead. of mourning, . he fell 
to fury and vituperation; and calm lookers- 
on were by no means«thereby moved to 
greater admiration for one who simply 








manifested unbecoming and ludicrous anger 
at the loss:of what, even if it were possible 


to save it, could not signify to the interests 


of bumanity a single button. 

In England, where state and church are 
interdependent. constituents of one great 
organism, an ecclesiastic of the Establish- 
ment who is politically colorless is a rare 
phenomenon. Dean Mansel was no such 
phenomenon. Good Churchmanship, and 
we dare say even right Christianity itself, 
was inseparably associated in his ‘mind 
with inflexible conservatism, as estimated 
from the insular British standing-point. 
Yet his conservatism was not of that spe- 
cies which one finds it impossible to con- 
template without impatient repulsion at 
the highest. He could lay claim, so. to 
speak, to.an ancestral title to be a conserv- 
ative, and neither by observation nor by 
reflection was he convinced that there 
rested on him any obligation to part with 
his pernicious birthright... His, therefore, 
isnot the deplorable category of those who, 
beginning life with generous and philan- 
thropic principles, repudiate those princi- 
ples on rising to wealth or distinction, con- 
federate themselves with the upbolders of 
class privileges, and basely try their best 
to block to others the road by which they 
themselves havetraveled beyond the vulgar 
throng. till there is that about persons 
like Dean Mansel which, as regards their 
conservatism, seems to us hichly repre- 
hensible. Their very intellectual supe- 
riority should alone avail to emancipate 
them from that petty-souled and self-cen- 
tered injustice which would confine the 
tenure of power and influence to the in- 
heritors or imitators of the past possessors 
of power and influence. As far as we can 
discover, the Dean’s scorn of those who 
differed from himself in creeds, political 
and religious, was neither excessively bitter 
nor excessively aggressive. Ina word, he 
had nothing or he chose to show nothing 


of that acrid rancor which almost 
characterizes the conscience-sacrificing 
renegade. His bearing was, rather, that of 


the hereditary aristocrat. The favorers of 
a better state of things than the old, he sat- 
iefied himself, in the main, with quietly 
ignoring or, at worst, with loftily pooh- 
poohing. Like an English conservative of 
the ancient stamp, he preferred that his re- 
viling and brutality should be transacted 
by proxy. But we have dwelt sufficiently 
on his twofold antipathy to progress. Not 
from a single pass g’ of his writings can 
we gather that he saw anything whatever 
in the traditions of English Toryism and 
Churchism that asked for the slightest 
amendment. 


Of the nine more fmportant works 
which Dean Mansel lived to put forth, 
nearly all are concerned either with logic 
or with metaphysics; and except for the aid 
afforded by the two posthumous volumes 
named at the head of this article, while we 
should be unable to appreciate him deserved- 
ly as a theologian, we should be griev- 
ously scanted of data serving to attest his 
somewhat unusual versatility. 

Earliest among his reviewals is one on 
‘‘The Philosophy of Language.” If not 
very searching or original, at all events it 
is sterling sense, as faras it goes. It ap- 
peared in 1850, and it is curious to specu- 
late whether if it had come out twenty 
years later it would have been infected by 
any of the glittering fallacies, intrinsic 
futility, and misty rhetoric which Professor 
Maximilian Miller has done so much to 
popularize and propagate among visionaries 
and balf-thinkers. Dealing with “ Sensation 
Novels,” Dean Milman probes his subject 
to the inmost core; and we wish that every 
devotee to this baneful substitute for healthy 
mental diet could be compelled to read, 
mark, and deliberately digest his well- 
weighed and instructive comments. ‘* Mod- 
ern Spiritualism” is another specialty of 
our age which undergoes at his hands a 
critical scrutiny. As might be expected, 
he relegates it categorically to the limbo 
appropriated as its meet destiny. In 
“ Free-thinking, its History and Tend- 
encies,’ we. bave an equitable and 
researchful estimate of. the lately famous 
‘*Essays and. Reviews,” which even 
now’: will repay a careful perusal. 
A fragment, entitled ‘*On :the: Idealism 
of Berkeley,” the author was, unhappi- 
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ly, prevented by his very sudden death 
from completing. The ten pages of it 
which his editor, with good discernment, 
has put in print lead us to regret exceed- 
ingly that their writer should not sooner 
have taken {n hand the topic of Berkeleian- 
ism, as being one whose obscurity he cer- 
tainly could have made lucid, if it be sus- 
ceptible of elucidation. Of the fourteen 
articles which make up the volume here 
glanced at we have specified those which 
are most calculated to interest the general 
reader. The last of these articles is the 
‘**Phrontisterion,” from which, by way of 
introducing the learned Dean in one of his 
lighter moods, we quote the “ Hymn to the 
Infinite, in Full Chorus”—the deliverers of 
the chorus being a band of those peculiar 
German pbilosophasters who are likely to 
have little indulgence meted out to them at 
Oxford: 
“ The voice of yore, 

Which the breezes bore 

Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain: 
For great God Pan is alive again; 
He lives and he reigns once more. 
With deep intuition and mystic rite, 
We worship the Absolute-Infinite, 
The Universe-Ego, the Plenary-Votd, 
The Subject-Object identified, 
The great Nothing-Something, the Being-Thought, 
That moldeth the mass of Chaotic Nought; 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
Is the One thatis All and the All that is One. 

Hail Light with Darkness joined! 

Thou Potent Impotence! 

Thou Quantitative Point 

Of all Indifference! 
Great Non-Pxistence, passing into Being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seerall Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 

Thou Positive Negation! 

Negative Affirmation! 
Thou great Totality of everything 
That never is, but ever doth become, 

Thee do we sing, 

The Pantheist’s king, 
With —— bug, bug, bug, and endless hum, hum, 

jum.’” 


The abstruse points discussed in Dean 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures are those which, 
by reason of his predominant studies and 
tastes asa divine, he was eminently fitted 
to handle with the fullest measure of suc- 
cess. But it did not thence follow that he 
possessed qualifications beyond the ordinary 
range for treating Christianity historically, 
When, therefore, he was placed in the 
chair of ccclesiastical history at Oxford, 
it is not surprising that doubts were whis- 
pered as to his fitness for a post of that 
description. Promptly and resolutely, 
however, he set about removing the mis- 
givings with which many contemplated 
him in his new sphere of labor; and his 
Gnostic Heresies bears conclusive testi- 
mony that he had not accepted a position 
to which he was incompetent to do entire 
justice. Whether he had long given his 
attention to Gnosticism does not appear. 
1t is enough for us that he deals with it, in 
his course of sixteen lectures, like one to 
whom its literature is perfectly familiar. 
The extant Gnostic records, with every- 
thing in the way of disquisition thereon 
that is available from patristic or modern 
sources, he seems to have patiently pon- 
dered with critical impartiality. To be 
brief, we are aware of no other work 
on Gnosticism that is half so readable 
or, on the whole, more satisfactory. 
Besides observing a judicious mean 
between unintelligible conciseness and 
wearisome prolixity, it has the merits 
of strict method, perfect perspicuity, and 
practical exhaustiveness. Nor should 
we forget to add that its appearance at the 
present time is particularly opportune. 
Gnosticism, like pantheism, is a phase o 
speculation which will in all likelihood 
emerge into notice every now and then til; 
the end of all things. Take Mr. J, 8. Mill 
as he pictures his faith in his recently pub 
lished ‘* Three Essays on Religion” —unles: 
it be insisted that the doctrine of emanatior 
is essential to Gnosticism, what was he but 
a sort of Gnostic? For his Oversoul, 
though not the final offspring of a succes. 
sion of sons, is, after all, but a kind of 
demiurge. Not being the author of mat- 
ter, which is postulated as eternal, this 
Oversoul is not omnipotent; and, further, 
in his plastic operations on matter he was 
obliged to adapt himself toits laws. Mat- 
ter with Mr. Mill, if not, as the Gnostics 
maintain, malignant, at. least, was largely 
intractable with reference to the superhu- 
man volition which took in hand to wield 
it. . Again, the efforts of the Oversoui can- 
not be regarded as actuated by motives of 
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penévolence, or, considering their oufcome, 
he would, if dmuisctent, have abstained 
from (creating: for it is trom these efforts 
that our universe originated and all the 
imperfections with which itis blemished. 
It is curious to find that, in order to fix the 
place among religionary theories of the 
views professed by one of the foremost 
anti-Christian speculators of the nineteenth 
century, we are necessitated to recur, with 
respect to descriptive terminology, tosome 
of the earliest reveries that competed with 
the teachings of the Evangelists. 

A conservative and a writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, Dean Mansel would hardly 
have been loyal to bis ayersions if he had 
forborne a fling, somewhere or other, at 
Americans, Accordingly, in his paper on 
‘‘Modern Spiritualism” they receive pre- 
cisely the style of treatment which might 
be looked for. He did not need, to be 
sure, to be told that what is called spirit- 
ualism is only sporadic and exceptional 
among them, notwithstanding the noise 
it makes. But justice, to the typical En- 
glishman, is a thing perilously liable to be 
forgotten where his national hatred is at 
all engaged, .and the Dean would fain have 
it believed that Americans at large are far 
gone with the delusion which he so ably 
dissects and denounces. Again, speaking 
of some stuff which a Dr. Dexter pretends 
was dictated to him by the ghost of Lord 
Bacon, and in which there occurs the verb 
progress, the Dean remarks: “‘ We strongly 
suspect, however, that if the Yankee Ba- 
con had dictated bis posthumous communt- 
cation aloud the word would have been 
pronounced with a nasal accent and an 
emphasis on the final syllable.” That an 
American should necessarily nasalize his 
words is one of those popular errors 
which are perpetually reiterated by the 
English, and under color of uvanswerable 
evidence that he is fairly to be reputed 
quite as low as any one thinks fit to repute 
him. And then there is the term Yankee, 
In the mouth of an Englishman we know 
It to be intended as no merely indifferent 
epithet; but, on the contrary, as pungently 
depreciatory. If Englishmen would but 
take the trifling trouble of speaking of 
Americans as Americans, who can say that 
the consequence might not be a percepti- 
ple abatement of that verjuicy repugnance 
to us which too many keep up, just because 
it was a fashion with their fathers and 
grandfathers ? 

See 
.... William F, Gill & €o.,,of Boston, have 

sommenced the publication of a set of volumes 
entitled the ‘* Treasure-Trove Series,’’ to be 
sdited by R. H. Stoddard, who has been so 
successful in mavaging the Bric-a-Brac series 
for the Seribners. The first volume is now 
out, its editor being Mr. Stoddard, its com- 
piler Mr, W. 8. Walsh, of Philadelphia, and 
its title Burlesque. Mr. Stoddard contributes 
a brief preface, in which he makes fun of Pope 
and his fdea of the noble savage. The con- 
tents are well selected and present an agree- 
able variety of reading for summer months or 
any other. ‘Our New Livery” and ‘ Other 
Things” will recall the days when Mr. George 
W. Curtis was first attracting general atten- 
tion to his “ Potiphar Papers,” in the early 
volumes of the first series of Putnam’s Maga- 
zine. Our humorous literature of the be'ter 
class has little to show as good as those satir- 
ical sketches, and this one is a good representa- 
tive of them all. Then we have Tom Hood’s 
« Porish Revolution” ; Burnand’s “ Day in the 
Academy,” from the second series of “Happy 
Thoughts’; Mark Twain’s “ Encounter with 
an Interviewer,’’ heretofore only printed in the 
expénsive ‘Lotos Leaves ”’; Irving’s “ Golden 
Age of New York’’; and seven other papers 
by old and new writers, among them “ Mrs, 
Brown at the Play,” by that clever author who 
masquerades under the name of Arthur Sketch- 
ley. The cover of the book is very prettily 
made, the designer of the clever side-stamp 
being, we may hint, the publisher of the 
series. 


..Misa Ingelow’s new novel, Fated to be 
Free (Roberts Brothers), is in some sense the 
sequel to ‘* Off the Skelligs’’; but it does not 
depend for ite interest upon the plot or the 
people of the preceding tale. Therefore it 
will serve a double purpose—it will have a 
great many readers who take it up as a contin- 
uation of a deservedly-popular novel, and it 
will slso win for “Off the Skelligs” a new 
constituency, made up of those who like the 
later volume, Three things go to make up the 
ideal novel—interest of plot, power in dejinea- 
tion of character, and pure literarystyle. In 
the last two Miss Ingelow’s ability is pre 
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ity to Wilkie Collins or Edmund Yates, Fated 
to be Free is anexcellent fiovel and one which 
deserves not only to have a place on the cen. 
ter-table these summer months, but also to be 
put upon the select shelf next winter, by the 
side of its delightful predecessor. To the 
American edition Miss Ingelow coatributes 
special and very pleasant preface. 


+++ Domestic Problem (James R. Osgood & 
Co.), by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, is the expansion of a 
paper read before a woman's club. The prob- 
lem to the solution of which it contributes ts 
that presented by the question: How can 
Women get mental culture while at the same 
time they do ‘hot neglect their domestic duties 7 
Mrs. Diaz bas a clear mind and a vigorous 
style, and what she writes is so candid and fair 
that her little volume is good reading for both 
man and wortan. Certain evils in our ordin- 
7 household life she describes tersely and 

ers to remedy, and her suggestions are valu- 
able contributions toward a good cause. 

..+.In Uncrowned Kings Daniel Wise, D.D., 
gives a series of very pleasant juvenile sketches 
of Fulton, Faraday, and eight other worthies, 
including—for the book is intended for Meth- 
odist boys—Bishop Asbury and Ricbard Wat- 
son. The illustrations are very poor and old. 

-. The Duke and the Scholar (Macmillan & 
Co. ) is an interesting volume of miscellaneous 
essays by T. L. Kington Oliphant, the author 
of a philological work of some value, entitled 
“The Sources of Standard English.” 
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MA ar Ay Tg pA Fe OUNG 


has rare advantages for Music. Gro unriv- 
aled efor Fe a Kindergarten, and elegant Boarding- 
house for ae, _ AAdrese 

SPEAR, the Principal, 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 

Near this beautiful location is ee an ol 
richly-endowed na both 
CHAMBERLAIN STITUTE. Fall Term o ns 
August 2th. For Catalogue address Rey. J. T. 
EDWARDS, A.M., Princi ipal 1 Randoiph, N. Y. 











Fooksttf ¢.° Yo  paliitary Academy _ 
your. Address ae seen. wrichT & DONA 
ION_COLLEGE OF LAW of, the two Uni- 





UN 
versities, Chi o. Roy for catal es, 
NSLOW, Sec’y, , OL. 


ot ilten Female comias 
0 per year for B Board pera end Tih teanoke | = 3 bend 
for Checbine to ML. M. GOODENOUGH, Hamilton, N. Y. 


TEACHER. 
A gentleman, ten aoe principal of an Academy, 


Gesires a ipies sition, 
Cres Oe ACHR, P.-0. Box 80, Ohéster, Conn. 


IRTON Cold 
FIERO LAGE EPS 
cipal. aehduahen, Pacult 


TUTE for bade see Year fF 











8, Prin- 











board, with common Toe oollege, . 
for bastnems, ¢ rr —_ 7d os at - Be 
or co pe Gent. 28 but not 
sectarian. E. é N.Y. 
oe vga cours 
of yoo ee A om gem ay pearly 1 ‘Next 
begins Se Address early. 
ee ee C. BRAGDON Principe 





e Lady Teacher was Wasted A good scholar. Ad- 
— a ri 3 “Wwicerx, Saugerties, N. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
XY ( Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 





26 Grove St., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


. | Hun cuORcans 


Send stamp | for yn b+ mag 
-& GG HOO Boston, 


apes — morte com! ETT ie Fa 
cupleye in ih 1827. 


WATE CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
os beautiful in style 

and perfec tin tone ever made. 

The CONCERTO STOP is the 















= s combine PURITY oa 
VOICING with great volume @f tone; suitable 
or PARLOR or CHURCH. 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, with all 
modern improvements, and are the BEST Pi- 
ANOS MADE. These Organs and Pianos ar 
warranted for six years. PRICES EXTREME- 
LY LOW cash 


te pps Ministers, Churches, 
Lodges, eic, a “ ag TE: ates TA LOGURENAELEO. 
481 Broadway, Now York. P.O. Box 3567. 


- RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


m2 "Gormerty Beoaed 
Sori Dea 
Corners “Bled rest, Carved Lop. 


Price (boxed), with Seb. and Cover, 


$275, formerly $575. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street. New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


Soc tes 














THE INDEPENDENT. 








[July 22, 1876. 











PIANO-FORTES. 


hall 
Is take rey. opportunity to 


praise your in- 
struments. 


1 ~ uve. host been my ‘rote for the Gone 
pear ek oy 


and my own house. 
Your Uprights are extraordinary 
fa A and deserve their 


Ihave used the 
a maker, 


—- Parepa called your Pi- 
ts ae ea 
~ il no Rival any 


Prices sctdeuaet. mpormese easy. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


KNABE 








GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
awhich establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, W' 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1, 3,5, and 7 .N. EutawS8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


STEINW AY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 





, and 





Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 


STECK © 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y, 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 
Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price-List. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANGS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE?T!! 
send for information, circulars, and 
Brice: tisk ng a Duy: ae terete anh Piano Sent ge ap- 
m assured our “* 
embers’ no Facto: 
306 4th Avenue, New York. 














Ofer. *Kadress 








AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR PUBLICATIONS OF. 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia; 
5 Beekman St., New York; 
146 East Madison St., Chicago. 


Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia 
ictionary, and Gianetteer. P 
The m 


Over Seven on Thousend Gi i al Non 


consisting of matter on ev impo: 
known. ustrated by over 3,000 engra’ 


Zell’s reac tp HMand-Atlas of 


orld, 
Containing 35 full-page maps, beautifully engraved 
and colored, and abvut 300 pag: escri| geo- 
graphical matter and indexes: ety ee 


Zell’s KlMustrated Family Bible. 
From ous 1 lectrot; 
mavens ot alanal ars ter and aevetiSanl Sosa 


Winn be illus mstrasion®. ¢ consisti f engra’ 
aaa ec eensee aeiesiee woe 
press, and family registe: oe “4 


The Cyclopedia of American 
terature, 
By B.A. and GronGE L. DUYCHINCK and M. LARD 
SIMONE Conta ic sk 
ntai verb of the etches of the lives 


rool wanes oF & of oy waa plasmon Ames. 
500 wood-cuts. 


U.S. Business Directory for 1876. 
Address as above for terms and territory. 


Circulars and Specim sent free 
tion te obeve atdvasn ae o neennat 


N.Y. Office, No. 5 Seokman Street. 
B.W. BOND, Manager. 


5,000 AGENTS WANTED for Genuine Edition 
IFE AND LABORS OF 


IVINCSTONE. 


By Rev. J. E. CHAMBLISS, who from his 
ings (incluGing the “ LAST JOURN ") un- 
folds vividly his GRAND 


country, Fru Mineral ptiles, B 
Bavages, os Oe sow. tn 160 re care vis. Only $3. 


w i Ou is eV 
(hing. Fie tte: tas Ty Seeks. “Adcrenn HUBB ‘AED 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Something new! Never ome Hol 
Patent La Fork. Sot anche ax and f fae 


The m 
selling household article ever hms Itisan price 
of Eee Nea “os aoe to a one ot 
pays rge profit. Exclusive ter: ven. 
pat yernettan tapes ia yh 
ets. e also have other s 
ties that retail f from 10 to 50 cts. a3 


Address, enclosing sta for full particul: ete. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFO CO.” 








°; 
“> 


Tithe "Tatest work k b: rites Dias, 
he wor 

ROBLEM, WORK AND 
CULTURE IN THE HOUS irae OLD 


The cheapness of this work—50 ae in 
ersand $1 in a eae its won 2eE and 








ou |Ournew 
y)is a oe 4 success. cinnati prices 
Cc A Nisa same as New York. Send for terme to E. 


BRIDGMAN, 5 Barci N.Y 
SELL ISB W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, Oo” — 


$1,000 Given nas 





eases. No dl street-talkers, nor bo aut 
Address, wi pening a RAY& CO., CHIC O, ILE, 


Agents Wanted for a New Book. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


OF SCIENCE WITH RELICION; 








subject of the most inte The 

final contest. The it triumphs umphs gionousiy. wy 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO iphia, Pa. 

ES001 Great Book Is TE still seit na “T_T 
THE LIFE AND ADVE 


eee Se ches from ee. wana Wie = 
for clreslare of the b the — and most 
tent free, Address D sTIN, 


RD IME Ss. 





st chance ever . Samp 
rei laearatcd GARE" Re edie Bree 





LADIES AT HOME 


FF. mge. Joe ey enaeme work. x ig 
prog ey far aa 
PANY, S41 Par ce, New You 


$1] ais Seon 


HIC Some 








MONEY F FOR R LADIES. 
_The most of Genuine Merit 
Becluslvely f for ladi dn? Necenaahy every he ahh, Leng 
in Tanet poet re Regeeecats | — 


a. 
forwarded on receipt 0: 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 9 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 


T ‘Reliable Agents to Dr. A. W. 
Daehn eee 
tled “DR. ¥ 
o BEE-! 


OOK.” giving, in plain language. the Cause, Symp- 
to a Tr 
and Cuties ; eatment of Discgace of Fospons. H¢rses 





ery 
ia Ra eae dite Lae 
I .. TOLEDO, OHIO. 





NTED to canvass for 72 les of 
visting Gora ccecan free. ys dD. 
, 40 Washington 8t., Boston, 


Week. ts wanted everywhere. For 
onde cn. FRITCH WALKER, Dayton, O. 








expenses Articles 
$60 5 $90 nae siene gan ter, Sampler teve 





20 DLLARS FER AT gaa 
arr Prise Oftrew Johasee, Cuek fe og eens hg rN 
95 New Book Press, 
MARK TWAIN Sie aS, Yes 
$250 S.Merue with Slonc®l and Key (est Cute, 


8. M. SPEN not Boston. Mase, 














$20 fe Doriaar: ROVELNY 00. Be Louis, Mo. 


a1, QOS Rar Ne i 
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rized 


| eepivecsees | 





wR Pea! TAREE” Geeeg 


vel 


a —— Ss eS 





July 22, 1875.] 












ane ED, Zones: Teachers, Students, Book- 
soapers., ks, School-boys and, gins. and oth- 
ers tolera ly expert, i with the pen, to w the cel- 
ebrated “ Excelsior” and ‘Ne Plus Ultra” cards will 
zak ware rofitable and congenial work for unoccupied 
me. two collections embrace magnificent 
designs, iliuminated in brilliant colors and interlaced 
with golden tracery, in exact imitation of the most 
perfect and artistic ‘pen-work, each a ieee ok a 
scroll for name, address, ete. A specim a 
saining’ @ choice selection of all variet es (outliclen’ 
for an — oy agent’s price-lists. etc., sent 
for 25 cents. ld and Silver each. for levéering, ‘with 
eat 


canes “for use, 25 Re ane coteh- 
‘00d _curd-cases, 40 cen 


ts. 
Pe J. VOIGT, Publisher, fist Y Bridgewater, Mass. 


K AGENTS WANTED 


tosellthe &6 L 
NEW BOOK 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” for 2 ye 
all literature, art, seience, history, theol 
and heaven, have been raked and poms 
the rare and curious things stowed aw 
markable book. It is actually overs 
quaint, beg ee brilliant thoughts and erie 
exquisite sentiment, ingenious devices, and the most won- 
= a facts and “curious ancies ever known. The 


say 
ax now at waka 60,"—“* 70,” —"* 80," —“ 90" orders 


0. 

aweek! It really cnet all_other books three to one for 

“ only to see it is to =? want 210,000 more 

Agents now—men or women—and we will mail Outfit Free 

to those who will canvass, Tage, amphlets with full par 
rms, toa 


ete., sent free Address 
A. D. WORTLING TON & CO., Hartrorp, Con® 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PATHWAYS OF 


THE HOLY LAND 


Being a Full Description of Palestine, its Histor: 2 An 
tiquities, Inhabitants, and Customs, according 
Great _Discoverica recently made by the Palestine 
Explori tions. It sells at sight. Send for our 
extra terms to to Agents and see why it sells faster than 
any other b 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


to a Smith’s Patent Window-blind Slat-holder. 
Send for circulars to IRA H. SMITH, T Kansas, 


‘opeka, 
or to W. B. GAYLORD, Wallingford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED, spect oe Graphic Repro- 
auctions of Stee! Engravi ag Send for 
terms. THE GRA S10 Go ew York, 


Beautiful Oil Chromos, mounted, with gilt border, 
9x11 inches, 50c., or 12 for $1 postpaid. Ageste 
wanted fornew ‘novelties. Lilustrated Gata C 
free. NASON & CO., i Nassau st., N. ¥. 


DAY. Employment for all. Patent sow 
$10 &2 Gero. L. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


A$5 GIFT FREE reaniest omer ever made. 


Write SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


MONE Y2« rapidly with Stencil& KeyCheck Out. 
fits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
ticulars free. 8. M. SPENCER, 17 Hanoverst., Bo 2. 


B3B5O Aun PAaes in the world “Gacsauple 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


TRAVEL. 


New Route to the White Mountains, 
The Boston and Maine Railroad 


are now running Parlor Cars through from Boston to 
Gorham, N. H., makinga Direct Route to the Glen 
House, without ef of <3 

JAS. T, FURBER, Gen. Supt. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENUWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Coloriy R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the Hast, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


CHICAGD, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The direct route for Rock Ilene Davenport, us- 
eatine, Washington, lowa City. 3 rinnell, Newto 
Des Moines, Coun Bluffs, and Oma 
cba: phere. it ih Jone with thee UNIO. 

RAILWAY Denver, Salt 



















































at our grand offer. All out of raat 
should send at once for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. F. P. GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass, 


























" >. oad al 
 ANSAS LINE. 
The Chicago. Rock 
vision, between sh pice A 
a HUGH ge 
A. M, SMITH, Genoral Pas Passenger Agent. 


fortable routes are those owned by the Chicago,, 
and Northwestern Railway eye bs It owns 


West, North, and. Northwest secures to passen- 


e City, Sacramento, 
all poin ints West "on the Pacific 


- 1 — Pacitlo Railroad | 
7m) ave now open eir Southwestern 
be mn tchison, and 


Superintendent, 





~ Only Direct Line to France. 


oon splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
pore pecernery than any wher) 


“sail py No. 60 orth River as follows 


PRRINE, Dear E, UE, Pomel a ee 9 ag. hy 24. 
‘FRA NC 


Mrudeiles§ “ea ay Karat ugust ist. 

PE vies Q £aceag to. Third, sine: 
‘atin. 8 tegene bs reduced rates. 

steerage 825, hie canerior Saas 


are 


Haveyouany thought ot going to Calitornia ? 
Are you going West, North, or porn rect ? 
You want to know the best ee take ? 
The shortest, safest, quickest, and most com- 


over two thousand miles of the best road there 
isin the country. Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards, ticket 
agents can sell you through tickets by this 
route. 

Buy your.tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Chomsede’ 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux City, Dubuque Winona, 8t. Paul, 
Duluth, Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad-. 
ison, Milwau ee, and all points west or north- 
west of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommode- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this route 
and will take no other. 4 for Speed, 
This popular route is unsurpassed for Spe 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect ‘Track of Steel Raila, Weat- 
inghouse Air Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform 
and Couplers, the. celebrated Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect. Telegraph System 
of Moving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for ruv- 
ping Through Cars from Chicago to all poiots 


here all the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 

are run on all trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE ronning these cars 

between Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 

Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 

Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific. Rail- 

road for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or information not attainable from 

your home ticket agents apply to 

MARVIN BRUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 

General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


““How to Co West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, 
Missouri, and points in Kansas ol New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line has publisbed a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘How To ao West,” which coutains 
much valuable information, a large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addressing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad; Chicago, Ill. 

Please state what paper you saw this in. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Health — Comfort — Economy—Mountain Atr— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitoes — No Ma- 
laria—S5 Minutes from New York. 


TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite West Point, 144 Miles from Garrison’s 
. Station, Hudson River. 





This po as House is now open for the re- 
ception uests. Ameo accommodations 
Beate pave "Cawn, Shade ‘Croquet Grounds, 

s, Fine me gi wn, a er 
Terms from to $15 per Address 
pA, 

June 1st, 1875. 





SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 
Ten a ee ee 


«ote st. Lous, 
TAVELLLE, WARNER 00., Proprietors 


heroughly over a x repainted, Node S 
reer Fine, 


center ape Siipeasstetany theaters, — ant 


pares 
THETA An, ORR 








poo WITHOUT A 
MD Proprietor. 





=a ant 
bg 
corner 





SBOWIR 45633,.55 Broadway 


Hable lait ¥OR phi Wiis was bisgiibe at 
Northampton, Mase, on July 14th, by the in- 
auguration of Clark Seelye, late professor of 
rhetoric in Amhérst College, as president. 
The exercises occurred at 3 P. M., in the ehsp- 
el, at an angle with which the art gallerys so 
arranged that inthe two buildiogs about 1, 200° 
‘can be accommodated within hearing of any 
‘speaking at the desk. A large audience was io 
attendance, including Gov. Gaston, Mesers, 
Couch and Turner, of his‘council, Cols. Kings- 
bury, Wyman, and Rumrill, of his staff, Lieut.- | 
Gov. Knight, Congressman Seelye, Secretaries 
White and Northrop, superintendents of ed- 
ucation respectively of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and a considerable tumber from 
the neighboring university town of Amberst. 
Prof. Park, of Andover, offered prayer; Prof. 
Tyler, of Amherst, performed the ceremony 
of inducting the president-elect into his 
Office ; President Seel¥e pronounced an earn- 
est address on “The Higher Education of 
American Womén’’; The Rev. J. M. Greene, of 
Lowell, who had been the pastor of Miss 
Sophia Smith, gave a sketch of her life and of 
the inception and development of the present 
enterprise; Gov. Gaston expressed his con- 
gratulations ; Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, made an earnest appeal for the educa- 
tion of the whole being and for throwing the 
whole education into whatever was done ; when 
the benediction followed. The Springfield Re- 
publican adds: ‘“‘ Aod when the crowd broke 
up the women seemed thicker than ever, and 
this is probably the first and last occasion on 
which the Smith College will call such a pro- 
digious number of the sex together to assist 
only by their silence.”” The Republican of July 
15th prints President Seelye’s address in full. 
Prof. Josiah Clark will fill the chair of Lat- 


the Yale philological family”—that of mod- 
ern languages. Miss Whitney will, however, 
spend next year abroad, her place being filled 
by acompetent substitute. Miss Humphreys, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., will be matron. 


...-Mount Holyoke Female Seminary (1837), 
South Hadley, Mass., began its public exam- 
inations Tuesday, June 29th, and held its an- 
niversary Thursday, July 1st. William Ormis- 
ton, D.D., of New York City, who was to de- 
liver the address, telegraphed at almost the 
last moment that be could not be present; 
when Prof. Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst, one 
of the trustees, was pressed into the service, 
and spoke on ‘The Gronndwork of Educa- 
tion.’ This; he urged, should include (1) 8 
basis of things intensely useful and practical 
for every-day life, (2) the natural. sciences, 
and (3) the classics. He would closely con- 
nect any system of education with the Bible, 
in order to give it completeness and richness, 
A class of 29 was graduated. The library is 
goon to receive about 700 additional yclumeg 
from the collection of the late Dr. Kitk. The 
art building will soon -be completed and will 
be a valuable addition to the Seminary. For 
this end internal improvements large sums will 
be needed, and an earnest appeal for $25,000 is 
made to carry out the trustees’ plans. J. R, 
Herrick, D.D., of South Hadley, has been add- 
ed to the board of trustees. There has been 
very little sickness in the institution dtring 
the year, the attendance has been good) and 
the general prosperity marked. 

...-{This paragraph concerning Rutgers 
Female College, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has been deferred through a press of 
other matter]: The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached on Sabbath evening, June 13th, by 
the Rev. Dr. T, D. Anderson, in the First Bap- 
tist church, on Park Avenue. It was an eart- 
est and able discourse on “‘ Woman’s Responsi- 
bility,” from Esther iv, 14 (last. ¢lause). On 
Wednesday the alumnw assembled in the col- 
lege chapel to listen to the annual address, 
which was delivered by Miss Mary E. Post, of 
Logansport, Ind., a graduate of 1868. This 
lady, who is a niece of the Rev. Dr. Post, of St. 
Louis, proved herself well worthy of the oe- 
casion, and on the following day was the re- 
cipient of the honorary degree of A.M. The 
commencement was beld on Thursday night, 
in Dr. Hepworth’s Church of the Disciples, be- 
fore a large audience, Tcn young women re- 
ceived the degree of B.A., and by their grace- 
fully-delivered and well-prepared essays 
showed that the honor had been earned, 

....Th@ University of Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to the $1,000,000 recently left to its scien- 
tific school by the late John Henry Towne, has 
given it, by the will of the late Reese Wall 
Flower, $200,000 to build and equip amobsery- 
atory, which will be placed in Fairmount Park: 
Mr. Flower was a man little known In Phila- 
delpbia, though he had lived there many years, 
pe his predilections for science were not geu- 


pi gece 5 er $1,200,000 total of these two 








in and Greek, and Miss Maria Whitnéy—“ of” 







21 TEUATA TO 
Kwa of the oarsmen: Cornell. 

...A smart. Kansas woman, who wanted 
some hair for plastering, shaved her dog. 


---Quills from the pinions of one goose 
often spread the ’pinions of another. 


:.The Chinese: have a saying that “ great 
coulis have wills. an ones baye only 
wishes.”’ ‘ 


....Going out gunning for Bismarck seems 
to be rapidly becoming the popular diversion 
in Berlin. 


----fI wonder what makes my eyes s0 
weak,” said a fop. “They are in a weak 
place,’’ answered his companion. 


--..“‘Are there any fools in this city?” 
asked a stranger of a newsboy. ‘“‘Why? Do 
you feel lonesome ?” was the reply. 


..* How odd it is,” said Pat, ashe trudged 
along on foot, one hot, sultry day, “that a 
man never meets a cart going the same way he 
is.” 


i:..“* We have an addition to the statues in 
the Vatiean,’? remarked the» witty Pope, the 
other day, as some English ladies forgot to 
kneel in his presence. 


.-Said one man to another: “If it wasn’t 
Sunday, how much would you take for that 
lumber?” “Tf it wasn’t Sunday I'd tell you,” 
was the very proper reply. 


..The Wisconsin farmer who got into a 
way of leaving alighted candle in his barn, to 
prevent its being robbed, has ceased to have 
the least apprehension of that event. 


.. “ Oh !—er—Jarvis—would you mind pre- 
tending to pick a quarrel with me and just 
giving mé a push, you know? I want to test 
the pluck of this big dog of mine.” 


«...The click and the clack of the croquet- 
ball is beard again in the land in connection 
with: “ You did pot?’ “I say L.did?’. “You 
horrid cheat !” “Oh! forshame!’ “Ma, Ma!” 


.... When a boy falls and peels the skin off 
his nose, the first thing he Goes is to get up 
and yell. When a girl tambles and hurts her- 
self badly, the first thing she does is to get up 


orgs 


eee Aemcvde mete te er OREO CGT Y 


alias 


of thing for about seven years): 
know, Mary, I really think we ought to be 


y supposed to be strong. It is doubtful if 
gilts has ever been given for scientific purposes 


and look at her dress. 


....dohn (who has been carrying on this sort 
“Do you 


settling down shortly, What do you say, 
now, if we arrange for about—say two years’ 
time ?”” 


..The beauty of sincerity: “Oh! Heurzy, 
this is too awful! Here come the Wellington 
Slowbones, who’ve invited us to dine with 
them some day next week, and. I’ve. just 
posted a letter to them declining the invita- 
tion, and I’ve suddenly forgotten what excuse 
I made!” 


..-- Little Bessie is the five-year-old daugh- 
ter. of a Portland lady, who married a clergy- 
man pot long since. When her father was 
away and she was playing in the yard, a 
stranger came along and inquired if the minis- 
ter wasathome. ‘“ No,” she replied. ‘“‘ But 
Mother is in the house, and she will pray with 
you, you poor, miserable sinner.”’. 


..A Western poet calls bricks “ bricklets.”’ 
They are probably built into stupendous monu- 
ments to the all-inventive mind of man [pork- 
packing establishments}, with mortar mingled 
far away from the deep-heaving sea [Indian- 
apolie], the elemeots thereof being crystal 
drops from. the murmuring. rills. [cistern 
water}; the pulverized walls of some long- 
silent. ocean {sand}, and the disintegrated 
palaces of old-time toilers of the deep [lime]. 


....A pedantic member. of a company who 
had just finished a meal at ‘a roadside ino, thus 
addressed the hostess: “ Angelique, have you 
not heard of the great Platonic year, when 
everything must return to its former con- 
dition ? Know, then, that in sixteenthousand 
years we shall be here again onthe same day 
and at the same hour. Will'you give us credit 
till then?’ “TI am perfectly willing,” the 
little woman answered, “bat it is just six- 
teen thousand years since you were here be- 
fore, and you left without paying. Settle the 
old score and I will trust you on the new." 


..-Choosing fit names to call my leman by. 
When I regard her majesty of mien 
. . And mark how proud she is, I say, “ My queen [" 
In loyal lowliness, and marvel why 


My love.did ever dare to look so high. 
But when, anon, | feel the soft caress 
Of her dear eyes, fulfilled of tenderness 

And passionate desire, “* Darling !” I ary, 

As one who sees at last his Jong-sought mate, 
Nor thinks of high or low, but only this, 
To love and to be loved, how sweet it is; 

Then, gasing on her beanty, all elate 


With giadness, I exciaim, ‘Mine, mineaione | 
My love, BE Me, my beansitul, my own!” 
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THE INDE 





~The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18T. 
THE WATER OF LIFE.—Joux rv, 5—15. 


From this lesson let each teacher try to 
make clear to the mind and commend te the 
heart of every scholar the Water of Life which 
Jesus here proffers. But how shall this pe 
done? In company with a friend, I stop ata 
store where the variéus mineral spring waters 
are sold: I know Soda, Congress, Vichy, and 
Kisseogen ; but he commends Sprudel, of which 
I know nothing. How can he induce me to use 
this water? By telling me all about, it—its 
source, its ingredients, ite properties, and, 
per aps, its price, In this practical way let us 


2 
as Se THE WATER OF LIFE, 


considering 

1, Irs sources. 

2. Irs INGREDIENTS. 

8. ITs PROPERTIES. 

4. Its PRICE. 

‘1. Irs Sourcs. Spradel Spring water comes 
from Carlsbad, Bohemia. Whence comes the 

Water of Life? Its source is not in man, for 
he fs “dead in trespasses and sins.’’ No more 
can a living and vitalizing outflow come from 
bim then fresh fountain can burst from & 
bed of salt. Nor does it spring from the 
earth. Ponce de Leon wore out his life in a 
fruitless search for the fountain of perpetual 
youth. Had he found this, he might have 
hoped to find one giving eternal life ; but earth 
has no such fountains. He who drank at Ja- 
cob’s well would “thirst again,” and so he 
who érinks at any other earthly spring. Jobn, 
in Rev. xxii, 1, describes the source of the 
Water of Life. He saw “a pure river of 
Water of Life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the Throne of God and of the Lamb.”’ It 
originates, therefore, in those unfathomable 
depths of wisdom and of love which form the 
basis of the government of God. From out 
the Throne, through the Heavenly City, down 
to earth, this precious water flows. 

2. Irs INGREDIENTS. Sprudel contains snl- 
phate and carbonate of soda, chloride of so- 
dium, and carbonate of lime. No buman 
analysis can trace out all the elements of the 
Water of Life. Eternity will be needed for 
their plete disclosure. Three of its In- 
gredients, however, we mayname: Life, Light, 
and Love. He who drinks receives all these, 
and he may recefve them “ more abundantly.’’ 
It is “living water,’’ for it contains and im- 
parts life. “The life was the light of men”; 
hence, light is received wherever the life is 
and “ the love of God is shed abroad”’ in the 
heart of every believer. These three ingre- 
dients of this water are received by all who 
érink. - 

$. Irs Properties. Each medicated water 
has peculiar properties, dependent upon its pe- 
callar constitution. The Waterof Life has the 
property of gtving life to the spiritually dead, 
light to the spiritually blind, and love to those 
whose minds were “enmity against God.” 
John declares: “Every one that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” Here he 
beautifully groups the new life, with its accom- 
panying light and love—more than which no 
man needs. And these effects are permanent. 
He who drinks here ‘‘shall never thirst.” His 
morbid thirst is corrected ; his normal thirst 
is sati¢fied. He ‘shall be filled’’ (Matt, 
5,6). Yea, this water “shall be fn him, a 
well of water springing up into everlasting 
lite.” Isaiah makes this water equivalent to 
“ wine and milk,” which both cheer and nour. 
ish. And he whe drinks becomes a fountain 
of good to other thirsty ones, for Jesus said 
of such: “ Out of bis belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” To find such a fountain is 
worthy of a life-time’s labor. To lead others to 
it is & noble ambition. 

4. Ivs Price. Mineral spring waters are not 
costly ; but the Water of Life is free. Isaiah 
expressly calls him who has “‘no money” and 
bids him “buy . . . without money and 
without price.” In our lesson Jesus three 
times speaks of it as given. Nearer the end of 
bis career on earth he cried: “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” At 
the close of Revelations he says: ‘* Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
Thus the price is set before us. Everybody 
needs this water. Noneare too poor to secure 
{t. Can we not induce somebody to accept it? 








Tue spurious letter of Daniel Webster to 
Prof. Pease, in which a reputed conversation 
upon Sabbath-schools between himself and 
Thomas Jefferson is given, has recently been 
effectively exposed in these columns. It is 
dated “ Marshfielé, June 15th, 1852,” It com 
tains the word Sabbath and the phrase Sab- 
bath-school In several places. Upon these 
facts @ correspondent of The Now York Trt 
dune has made a searching examination of the 
internal evidence, with the following result: - 


wi 
field, which prevented his writing any letters 
for several nN ee? t by an atmanuénsis 
and when it was with aimeulty ‘that he could 


even sign bis name. ‘on the Ist day 
of June, 1852, Mr. Webster wasagain in Wash- 
ington,’ aud on the 16th day of that month of 
the same vear he wrote or dictated a letter, 
dated at Washington, to the Rev. Dr. Putnem, 
of Roxbury, Mass.; and I conclude, therefore, 
that he conld not have been at Marshfield on 
June 15th, 1852, which is the date and place of 
the newly-discovered letter to. Mr. Pease. 


I find in bis ‘Life’ a good many 
letters dated anda good many refer- 
ences to . but never the use of the word 


Sabbath ; nor do I believe that this word can be 
found in all of his writings, either as express- 


lied . 
en in the reported conversation with Mr. 


--+»"* How shall we improve our Interna. 
tional Sunday-school Series?” is a question for 
discussion upon the programme of a conspicu- 
ous Sunday-school gathering soon to be held. 
We reply: Improve it as ‘‘the little busy bee ”’ 
of Watts is said to “improve each shining 
hour’-—towit: 

“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 

From every opening flower!” 
No better improvement can be secured than 
thus to keep at it “‘all the day” and “gather 
honey” foreach lesson “from every opening 
flower,” whether of Scripture, poesy, science, 
or daily life. 


«+»eThe General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Chorch at its recent session de- 
clared that Sunday-schools “should be con- 
ducted soas to secure a thorough drill and 
training in the Scriptures and in the hymnol- 
ogy and standards of the Church.”” They also 
declared that the “ obligation of family train- 
ing by the parents is in nowlse modified by 
the Sabbath-echool nor in anywise transferred 
to it.” It may be very well to put.these prin- 
ciples on record, but no well-informed Sunday- 
school worker ever had a doubt concerning 
them. 


.--. The Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, 
after the model of the Chautauqua Assembly, 
is announced to be held from August 24th to 
September 2d, at the camp-ground, midway be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee. Of course, the 
Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., is its director, and 
this is a pledge of its success, The organiza- 
tion for tbe management of the affair is very 
complete and a splendid corps of helpers is 
engaged, among whom we find the names of 
Reynolds, Gillette, Whittle, Trumbull, Towler, 
Haven, Fisk, Beard, and other true men. 


.... The Saturday Review declares that ‘ the 
common fault of all books intended for school 
or college in the United States is that of 
extreme superficiality and incompleteness.” 
Those who are so quick to decry Sunday-school 
literature in all forms may well ponder this 
remark and hesitate before letting loose 
another avalonche upon this one class of pub- 
lications. ‘They may also consider whether 
all school-books are not of necessity instru- 
ments, which can be powerful only when 
wielded by skillful teachers. 


... Rey. H. A. Smeltz has resigned his post- 
tion as superintendent of the Maryland Sun- 
day-school Union. He goes abroad in Septem- 
ber to prosecute his theological studies. He 
bad done the work of Maryland grandly and 
his efficient and courteous labor for the late 
Baltimore Convention endeared him to many 
bearts. Rev, Eugene R. Smith, editor of 7he 
Sunday-school Companton, has been elected his 
successor. 


...-All the II] ventilation in the world fs not 
confined to Sunday-school rooms, as some 
verdant ones think. A formal investigation 
recently made into the hygienic condition of 
the school-houses of Philadelphia disclosed the 
fact that scarcely any of them had any means 
of ventilation except through the opening of 
windows and doors. Let us have more air in 
all our schools. 


.... The widespread pressure now brought to 
bear against religious éxercises in our public 
schools should incite to greater zeal in improv- 
ing the work done in Sunday-school and in 
making it bear all through the week upon the: 
largest possible number of persons. Rome 
teaches her pupils every day. Shall we. teach 
ours on Sunday only, and then but fora single 


‘hour? 


..».Alluding to the masses who never enter 
Sundsy-school and to those who enter and so 
readily slip out, The Sunday-school Times gives 
the following snug piece of advice : 

“ Let Christian fishermen give attention to 





“ Feeling quite sure that expressions in this 


their nets. As we get our Sunday-school nets 
ih better condition te eateh 


and to keep we 
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‘ing or intimating any preference for it, aa im- | 
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.+.<The Chinese | chool which is 
held in Dr. Eel’s church at Oakland, Cal., on 
Thursday and Sunday evenings has had a very 
encouraging growth. Two years ago it began 
with 20 scholars ; now it numbers 207 Chinese 
young men and boys. 


+++eThe honorary secretaries of the Sun- 
day-school Union, London, have issued, a call 
for another day of special prayer for Sunday- 
schools. The time fixed is Sunday, October 
1%tb. The order of service proposed will be 
stated at a later day. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BELL, J. E., Mansfield, Penn., resigns. 
BURNHAM, E., temporary supply, in pastor’s 
—- ‘abroad, tye ty Lagd Boston, 
ass. 
CORDO, H. A., D. D., Jersey City, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to South ch., Boston, Mass. 
CLARK; J. N., Ottawa, Kan., accepts call to 
Portsmouth, O., 

CLEVELAND, P., Albermarle Co., Va., died, 
Jane 26th, aged 77. 

kee K., ord., July 7th, Fitzwilliam, 





EDWARDS, C., Louisville, Ky., died, recently, 
aged 85. 

GALLAHER, H. M., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts 
call to Calvary ch., New Haven, Conn. 
GARNER, W. V., Charles-st. ch., Boston, 

de accepts call to Ist ch,, Concord, 


GERBER. B. A., inst., July 7th, Westborough, 
8, 
pre a H. B., accepts call to Geneva, 


HANNA, T. A. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Plantsville, Conn, 


_—," Stockton, accepts call to Sonora, 


HOBART, A. 8., ord., Juve 80th, Morris, N.Y. 
a J. L., ord., May 14th., Bedford Co., 
a. 


MERRILL, C. H., Hamilton Theo, Sem., ord., 
July 7th, Carthage, N. Y. 

OSGOOD, 8. M., D.D., Missionary Union Sec- 
retary for the Northwest, died, at Chicago, 
OL, July 9th, aged 68, 

maya. G@. W., ord., May 6th, Battle Creek, 

enn. 

TINGLEY, T. C., Quidnick Village, R. I., re- 
signs. 


WARDER, J. W.,.D.D., Lawrence, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Louisville, Ky. 


WAREARP, A., England, accepts call to Salina, 


OHRISTIAN. 
BRILEY, H. B., Mount Sterling, goes to Five 
Pointe, O 
EATON, H. M., Westerly, called to South 
Providence, R. I. . 
BUMFBREY, N. H., ord., June 16tb, Laurens, 


Lote. A. M., ord., June 80th, West Shelby, 


SAMPLE, 8, W., Greenwich, O., resigns, 
WELBON, G. E., ord,, July 11th, Pittsford, 
ch. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, E. N., Crystal Lake, accepts call 
to St. Charles, Il). 
— H. A., stated supply, Pleasanton, 
ich. 
BLACK, J. 8., Nashua, N. H., inst,, June 15th, 
Bt. Catharine's, Montreal. 
BONNELL, 8. R., Andover Theo. Sem., stated 
supply 3mos., Presque Isle and Fort Fair- 
field, Me. 


BOYNTON, F. H., Mill River, Mass., resigns, 

COLBURN, M. M., St. Joseph, declines call to 

Cheyenne, Mich. 

DANFORTH, W. B., (Yale Theo. Sem., '74), 
Gilead, Conn., died, July 4th. 

DREW, 8. F., Albert Lea, called to Preston 

(Presb.), Minn. 

DUDLEY, J. L., Plymouth ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., resigns, 

ELDER, H., Crombie-st. ch., Salem, Mass., 
goes abroad 8 mos. 

GATES, 8. L., ord., evangelist, June 7th, Cam- 
bridge, Vt. . 

GIBBS, J. F., Oberlin and Union Theo, Sems., 
temporary supply, Griffin’s Mills, N. Y. 

HAZELWOOD, W., Stoneham, inst., July 7th, 
Everett, Mass. 

HICK, G, f., peta declines call to Che- 
nango Forks, N. Y. 

HILL, C. G., Hamilton, Mass., resigns from 
Sept. Ist. 

JAMES, W.A., North Woodstock, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Marysville, O. 

LADD, H. M., Yale Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Walton, N. Y, 

a ey M., stated supply, 1 year, Jackson, 


LOCKWOOD, W., Sidney Center, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

LYON, A. B., South Royalton, stated supply 
1 year, West Newbury, Vt. 


McCOLL, E. C. W., inst., June 16th, Brant- 
ford, Canada. 


MoFARLAND, M. Q., Delhi, stated supply, 
Parma (Presb.) and Sandston, Mich, 

MIGHILL, N., Brattleborough, Vt., called to 
South ch., Worcester, Mass, 

PALM E! 8., Berkshire; N-Y., accepts call 
to ht Penn. . 





W., Medford, Minn., " 
POWELL, 8. ee sloeed on- 


+ 


' [July 22, 1875. 
PRATT, T. C., Tilton, N. HL, called to Miller’s 
Falls, Mass, ; 
RAND A., Andover Theo. Sem., ord., 


Ww. 

July 9th, South Seabrook, N. H. 

REA, ——., stated 1 . , 
= Gone supply till Apr. Ist, Istcb., 


REED, H. L., Jewett Co 
ply, Thorndike, Mase’ = 
SEABURY, J. B. accepts call to associate 
pastorate, John-st. ch., Lowell, Mass. —~ 
ee ies J., Pht de pe supply, dur- 
pastor’s months’ absence abro: 
s Crombie-st. ch., Salem, Mass. = 
TARR, J. W., (Yale Theo. Sem,, 74), West 
Stewartstown, N. H., died, June aay, 
STEVENSON. J. R., Eaton ids, stated su 
ply, 1 yr., Victor and eo mot a Mich. 
STONE, C., Andover Theo. Sem., goes as 
— supply, 3 mos., Grand Meadow, 
nn. 


STRONG, C., Randolph, N. Y., resigns, 
WATSON, A., Albany, Vt., stated supply, 1 
year, Barrington, N. H. in- 
nounced July 8th), eg aa 
WESTGATE, A. W., Provincetown ta 
call to Rockland, Mass, : a 
WHITON, J. M., Lynn, stated . 
Swampscott, hg s oe 
WILLIAMS, E. M., Chicago, Il. accepts call 
to 1st ch., Minneapolis’ Minn’ me 
WILSON, J. T., ord. evangelis 29 
Port Leyden, N. Y. a 
WOODRUFF, W. L., Castleton, Vt., closes en- 
gagement, 
LUTHERAN, 
CRILEY, W. W., Lock Haven, inst., J 
Lewisburg, Penn, loos 
IRWINE, I, Selinsgrove, inst., Jul 
West Fairview, Penn. dio. Syneellgnates 
SELMSER, J., Redmondyville, N. Y., di 
pe ge y e, N. Y., died, July 
STELLING, G. F., D.D., Harrisb " 
accepts ‘call to Red Hook, N. Y. ee 
STORK, C. A., D.D., Baltimore, Ind. 
from abroad. $e DE bene 
WATERS, J. Q., Wilkins, accepts call to But- 
ler, Penn. 
WETHERWAX, F. W., removes fro 
Hill, Canada, to Briar Hill, N. ¥. ae 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


COWPER, C. P., Westchester and Bronxville 
N. Y., died from sunstroke, July 11th. : 
GODMAN, Presipent W. D., Baldwin Uni- 
versity, Berea, O., resigns. ‘ 
KELLEY, C., formerly of Kentucky Confer- 
ence, died at Portland, Or., Jans 19th 
aged 65, : 
SCHUYLER, Pror. A, D. D., Baldwin Uni- 
versity, Berea, O., appointed president, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ist a7 J. ¥., accepts mission, Cheyonn e, 
Y. 7; 


DAVIS, R. H., Deerfield, address changed to 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

GAGE, J. L., Franklin, O., declines call to 
Georgetown, Col. 

HEBERTON, E. P., accepts call to 1st ch., 
Columbus, O. 

se H. F., inst., July 8th, 2d ch., Orange, 


HOVEY, H. C., declines call to 1stch., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 

KULMER, J. P. E., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts 
call to 8d ch., Cincinnati, O. 

LITTLE, H. 8., stated supply, Carondelet, 
Mo., called to pastorate. 

McLEOD, D., Princeton Theo. Sem., erd., 
June 15th, Florida, N. Y. 

PITTENGER, [. McK., Union Theo. Sem., ord., 
June 9th, Brecksville, O. 

es 3 F., inst., June 16th, Knoxborongh, 


SHEARER, J. W., inst., June 224, Liberty 
Corner, N. J. 

RICHARDSON, H., Bloomfield German Theo, 
8em., ord., July 7th, over German chs., 
Morristown and Meyersville, N. J, 

TRIPPE, M. F., Auburn Theo. Sem., ord., 
June 15th, Augusta, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, A. W., Greencastle, Ind., accepts 
call to Wharton-st. ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ee Washington New eg ac- 
cepts o Washington h gi 
from Sept. 5th. Highta, ake 

DU HAMEL, J. P., Philadelphia, accepte call 
to Church of the Beloved Disciple, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

EDDY, T. H., M. D., Pittsfield, IL, sailed as 
missionary to Monrovia, Africa, July 1st. 

FAIR, W. A., Diocese of New York, sailed as 
ar rgd to Cape Palmas, Africa, July 

8 

FRENCH, 8. J., Elgin, Ill., goes to Michigan 
City, Ind. ; 

KRLICGS iti ine Ary §. Columbus, 

., accepts rectors of Car 
Oshfield, N. Y. ~ — 

LEWIS, R. W., New York City, returns from, 
Europe, 

MARSHALL, R., Minneapolis, Minn, ts: 

*~ call to Whitemarsh, pcan og on 

MAYER, H. C., Philadelphia, accepts call to. 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MoNGnurch of the oly Trialty, Pakedaenee 

urch o. e nit; ad: 
Pa., from October. : “ — 

MORRISON, J. D., Herkimer, accepts call to 
Ogdensburg, N, Y. . 

MORISON, C., Bethlehem, Pa., resigns. 

SCOCKING, C. H. W., D.D., Church of the 
Epiphany, Chicago, Tll., accepts call to 
Grace church, Detroit, Mich, 


SIEGMUND, @. F., ord. pa, July 10th, 
Christ ehapel, Buffalo, N. Y. 36 


Salem, 





TOC W. P., rector St. Augustine 
Benicia, Oal., resigns. Address 
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WALKER, Ww. B. Sehaghticoke, scents call to 
Herkimer, N. Y., from Aug. 15th. 


ROMAN CATHOLIO. 
BODLAND. ‘L., lately ord., Providence, as- 
assistant’s position, French ch., 
Wiobuseunen RL 
COLBERT J.F., ord. -priest, July 2d, Sayan- 
pad, . 
CUDDIAY, P., Milford, Mass., goes abroad, 
July 24th. 


GALLAGHER, J. A., San Francisco, goes 
abroad. 


FROMULLER, J. B., ord. priest, July, 34, 
Cincinnati, O. 





KESSING, , ord. priest, July 34, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

KUBLMANN, J., ord. priest, July 3d, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


MoCLOSKEY, Bisnor W., D.D., Louisville, 
Ky., goes ‘abroad. 


MENKE. J. H., ord. priest, July 84, Cincin- 


nati, 

MEYER, J. X., ord. priest, July 3d, Cincin- 
nati, 

MUETHIN, B., ord. priest, July 3d, Cincin- 
nati 

aids > 4s a ord. priest, July 3d, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

UNIVERSALIST, 

DEARBORN, W. H., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 

resigns. 


MoCARTHY, C. P., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 








GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 


Ir you or any of your friends are 
troubled with dyspepsia, there is no doubt 
in the world but the Glen Flora Water will 
cure you. Read the following certificate 
from one of the oldest and most highly re- 
spected residents of Waukegan. 

WAUKEGAN, Jan. 5th, 1875. 
Messrs. Parks: 

Dear Siva :—With pleasure I add my name 
to the list of sufferers relieved by the use of 
your invaluable Glen Flora Water, having 
been cured of dyspepsia, which bafiled all 
medical skill for the past twenty years. 
Hoping that it may reach every sufferer in 
the land, I am bie gratefully yours, 

Mrs. J. M. TRUESDELL. 

The Glen Flora Mineral Springs are lo- 
cated at Waukegan, Ill. The proprietors 
issue a pampblet giving fifty or more cer- 
tificales, of which the above is a sample. 
Lf you are an invalid from any cause, write 
and geta pamphlet. Address C. C.& R. H. 
Parks, Proprietors. 


DR. R. HUNTER, 


(Late of New York), 
ON CONSUMPTION. 


LETTER NO. VIII. 








Havine explained the nature of “*Catarrh,” 
‘Granular Throat,” and “Chronic Bronchi- 
tis,” I now come to speak of Consumption, in 
which they invariably end when neglected. 

Consumption is little understood by the peo- 
ple, and yet is the most common disease known 
to man. Because of this want of knowledge 
and the fearful prevalence and fatality of this 
disease it appeals more strongly to the pbysi- 
cian for help than any other In the long cata- 
logue of bodily afflictions. The weekly bills 
of mortality prove that in this climate fully 
one-fourth of the entire population above the 


‘age of fifteen years fall a sacrifice to this form 


of lung disease. The question of prevention 
and treatment, therefore, is of the importance 
of life itself to one-fourth of the people of 
Chicago. Uniess they are saved through the 
adoption of some improved method of med- 
ication, their doom is sealed; and the only 
question is whether they will be called upon to 
render up their lives to the insatiate destroyer 
this year, or the next, or in the following years. 
The total. inefficacy of all means hitherto 
employed through the stomach is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the disease cannot be cured 
jn that way. Solong as the same ideas pre- 
vail and the same course of treatment is fol 
lowed which has resulted in disastrous failure 
in the past no benefit will follow the minis- 
tration of the physician. ‘The- disease will 
nontinue as it has been—equivalent to the 
hand of death—and physicians will go on pre- 
acribing without knowledge and without hope. 
Such is the ignorance of consumption among 
general physicians that there cannot be said to 
be any established or recognized theory of its 
nature, Each has a kind of vague conception; 
but it is rare, indeed, to find one whose mind is 
fixed. In the early ‘stages they generally mis- 
take and treat it for some other and less seri- 
ous malady, and later, when its real nature is 
revealed, they abandon all hope and merely 
endeavor to palliate the more urgent symp- 
Exedpt in a very limited number of cases, 
the disease is not detected until it is firmly 
established, and, conseqtently, no effort is 
made to prevent its development. at a time 


»when the best results might-be expected to 


attend. treatment, cas there is fy = of 
flesh, Cough? purnlen and spit- 


t expectoration 
ting of blood; whed the stethoscope. reveals 
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These are not symptoms of con- 

sumption. They are, in a? the symptoms 


of the confirmed disease. Now, what is tobe 
done? Are we, after listening and percussing 
—percussing and listening again—to shake our 
beads and say: ‘‘ My dsir. you are in-con- 
sumption, and nothing can be done to save 
you?” God forbid! e physician who inti- 
mates as much, though he does not say itin so 
Many words, utters a libel on his art; for, al- 
‘though in such ‘a case there is great danger, 
still mach may be done and: much to be 
done. How? Not by. setting out vith the 
impression that the patient's disease is incur- 
able, and that temporary easéis all that we 
ean promise him; not by» prescribing potion 
after potion, with the view only of allaying 
some troublesome symptom ; not by merely 
opening the bowels when they are confined or 
confining them when. they are open; not by 
increasing expectoration when too scanty or 
checking it when too great. These, though 
they constitute nearly the whole of the 

ent mode of treating consumption,, coul 
accomplished by the veriest greenhorn who 
had spent butsix monthsin a doctor’s dispens- 
ary almost as well as by the doctor himself. 
They are all well enough as far as they go, in- 
fismuch o8 theyrelieve the patient’s discom- 
fort; but as curative means they are utterly 
worthless—nay, more, they are cruel, because 
this very relief lutls "the patient into a false 
security and induces him to think he is being 
treated for the cure of his disease, when he is 
rapidly approaching his end under a wretched 
course of palliation. No, we must take arms 
boldly against the cause. We must. attack 
the disease in the Jungs and through the lungs 
by direct medication. We must reach the 
tubercles in the lungs and the carbon in the 
blood ; and we can never do that through the 
stomach. 

In this climate most cases of consumption 
take their rise in some form of chronic disease 
of the air passages which lead to the lungs— 
eatarrh, granular throat, or bronchitis. If peo- 
ple would but realize that the lunes become 
diseased in the great majority of instances only 
after long continuance of these affections, and 
is, In fact, but the sequel or consequence of 
neglecting them, and could in allsuch eases be 
prevented, consumption would lose half its ter- 
rors. But here, again, we are met by another 
difficulty. Because washing out the nose with 
“ salt and water’ and sniffing up a few boftles 
of quack nostrums, sold as “‘ catarrh remedies,”’ 
will not eure catarrh, they are fast coming to 
the conclusion tbat it, too, is incurable. So 
little is done to prevent consumption and sti}l 
less to cure it after it is established. 

Who can wonder that ene-fourth of the peo- 
ple die in hopeless misery when such.senreless 
ideas prevail? Instead of going to work like 
rational beings to protect the lungs from irri- 
tation by a proper treatment of catarrh, under 
which every case can be cured, they fritter 
away precious time waiting for the lungs to be- 
come diseased, and; when they have actually 
produced cousumption by their folly, abandon 
all hope of ¢ure and commit their lives to a 
miserable course of pelliation, which never yet 
saved a case. 

Without cotirage and perseverance nothing 
is curable. But ‘with these, aided by proper 
and skillful treatment, consumption can gen- 
erally be arrested, even after the lungs are ex- 
tensively diseased. 

(To be continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 
Lakeside Building, corner Clark and Adams 
streets, Chicago. 

July 21st, 1875... 

Those who desire to consult Dr. Hunter, but 
who cannot visit him in person, will be supplied, 
on application by letter, with a list of ques- 
tions, enabling them to give all particulars of 
their case. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions. through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

Chese, periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
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deavor to maintain the high position. which it 
has held in the past: In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known ‘corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a ‘body of 


connected with any weekly newspaper in .the 
world; its departments, devoted to.Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its Juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and ‘in its 
editoriat pages affairs of ‘religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to,any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat, vaiue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to To InpE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be éxcelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on afl pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 





cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

{3 From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Uk of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 

of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
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AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches, 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States : 

IRVING, BRYANT, Coop 


BaNCHOrr, _PANKE | Gopwin, ‘Morir, BEECHER, 
CURTI MERSO. ARGARET FULLER 
Oasor.t yr ae. Sra, Mus. RKLAND, 

YARD TAYLO 
BF au Sead Weta, bee 


b Atti 
GHER, CozzENs,  HALLECE 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 





seriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work, of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continaé to present them to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the maar 
terms: 

1 Sabeenet one year, in_advance, postage 


aid, meluding the above Engraving........... 
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Saab sidtepebanamnee apeerenenaten genuine oa 
painting and looks as well'as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $0, oreven more. We shall aivast 
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CHARLES S§ SUMNER. 
’ Size 14 by 18 peg 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr, Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate 
beautiful Steel atl of President Grant Ot 
Vice-President Wilson e will send both of oa 
fine works of. to sebesibeep, for END- 
ENT on the following term: 

1 Subscriber, one year. 4 advance, postagé 
paid, including both of t } the above Engravings. 83,20 


EDWIN M.S STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel ee en (from a pints 


ade by Mr, Ritchie) of the famous ¥ 
Linco! n’s Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton The Work 
gan accurate likeneen of of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Sbellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. “We will present it to sub- 
Pears. for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t "Bubsert ber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid. including the above Engraving $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITH eues WITRh 
ABRAHAM LINCOL 
This book ts a faithful and gra phic EE of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while ~~ at 
the White House, engaged on his famous 
“The Emancipation Frocemaon. We wi etcont 
this book to subscribers f or TEE INDEPENDENT On 
the following terms 
1° Subscriber, one year, In Sévanse, postage 
paid, including the above book 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We havea contract withthe manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer. their very 
best **Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash ce $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money, $3.20. each, which in- 
cludes postage, ($9.60 in all), in advarice; 
will renew their own subseriptions, i four sont pe AN in 
advance and pay us $12.8 The“ 
delivered at our office or sent by a as as be 
directed. 

Special Notice.—Subscribers for 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons tepresenting themselves = ents until they 
receive the Promin and our r ‘orm of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signe = mys 4 the Publisher, 


guaranteeing the sending of the 
Address HENRY U. BOWEN, 


Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN Orri08 : 116 Monroe street, Chicago, 
W. L. HEATON Manager. am 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. = eee. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered wetter 
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PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
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\ No names entered on the supscription books without 
the money in advance. 
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her reminder from this office. 

BE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the Gaort in the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
lowticket attached to the paper, which chenge is mace 
either the first ci spoon week after the money is re- 
ceived. Bat © lr a stamp is received the re- 
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MEMORIES OF | CHILDHOOD. 
, Bize 17 by 21 Inches, 


an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (thd worla- 
renowned painter of the “Hmandipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 


creditable to himself and ‘to ws—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is. beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied ex@ellences by the ‘chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation. .on 
thirty different stones. The following is a brief de- 
scription of its salient features. 
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NOTICES. 
&” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 





a" an forthe © 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and 


cial Depart- 
business com- 


Sa” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@™” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
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New York, July 22d, 1875. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 





No prettier races were ever rowed in 
America or anywhere else than those of the 
freshmen and wuiversity crews in Sura- 
toga last week. The surprising evenness 
at the finish showed that each crew had 
faithfully trained itself for the task and 
had yeached nearly the limit of the capa- 
bilities of young men. They had done 
good, bonest work in preparation and they 
did themselves honor by their success. 
Both races were in doubt up to the very 
finish, and the losers deserve scarcely less 
honer than the winners. In the university 
race, out of thirteen crews two only made 
bad time, having organized too late for 
practice, while one other, unfortunate 
Princeton, by the fainting of its over 
trained giant, fell out of the race, and dis- 
appointed its host of friends, who had 
made the grand stand flame with its bril- 
liant orange and black. 

The Cornell boys deserve all honor for 
their twice-won victory. They are new- 
comers and represent a young college; but 
they have snatched the laurels from the 
oldest of our universities, and we do not 
wonder that President White and the citi- 
zens of Ithaca have received them back 
like conquering heroes. There {is nothing 
like success to conquer prejudice. 

Of course, there are good reasons for the 
success or failure of the different crews. 
The Cornell boysare really men, averaging 
about two or three years older than the 
other leading crews. Those two years 
make a great difference in the “staying” 
power of an oarsman, and it was seen in 
the freshness of the Cornell crew, as 
compared with the exhaustion of the rep- 
resentatives of Harvard. Then Cornell 
had the advantage of perhaps the best boat 
on tue lake, with its high outriggere—just 


»} 
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day, Yale, on the other hand, and Am- 
herst, who were the sixth and seventh in 
the race, had the misfortune to be pro- 
vided by Blaikie with shells which at the 
last moment they were compelled to reject, 
and they had to row in boats that were 
unsatisfactory to them. But generally the 
chief reason for the position of each crew 
was that they deserved it, foreach did its 
best, 

The experience -of another year raises 
the quéstion again whether boat-racing is 
& proper pursuit for undergraduates. It 
must be confessed that the growing senti- 
ment is in its favor, and for very weighty 
reasons. One great danger in a college is 
that the health of students will be broken 
down by lack of regular exercise. We 
know too many sad cases in which young 
men of the most brilliant promise, to whom 
apparently any literary or scholastic posi- 
tion was open that could be offered, have 
fallen as victims to a carelessness of by- 
gienic laws. They have overworked or, 
rather, underslept and underexercised, 
and have been carried off by brain fever or 
consumption. They manage these things 
better now. Since Amherst, in 1859, under 
the lead of Dr. Nathan Allen, provided a 
gymnasium and made gymnastic exercises 
compulsory and an element in determining 
college rank many other ‘institutions have 
introduced a similar system, and the im- 
provement in college health has been very 
marked, so that now, as Dr. Allen said at 
the last commencement, there isa ‘‘ great 
contrast between the health of students 
now and twenty or thirty years ago ; that 
very few now break down in health com- 
pared with what once did ; that for years 
there has been much less sickness and 
mortality in college than formerly, and 
the average health of each class is found 
to improve from year to year.” The 
success of gymnastics is of measureless im- 
portance to the student; and for giving to 
this department popularity and importance 
there can be nothing more conducive than 
an annual regatta, which confers public 
honor on gymnastic success, 

But it is said by some good teachers that 
interest in boating detracts from atten- 
tion to studies. Very possibly it does to 
some extent. But this deserves consider- 
ation, that the men who neglect study 
to row are the men who would never 
achieve greatness as students. Now, if they 
do achieve any greatness as oarsmen,a train- 
ing is necessary that will do them good. To 
accomplish this success they have denied 
themselves and worked as hard as the stu- 
dent of the classics. They have learned 
self-denial and application, just the virtues 
which give success in after life to the 
devotee of pure scholarship. Some men 
get these virtues in one way and some in 
another. The important thing is to get them. 
These men get them, and if they get a good 
part of the other advantages of a univers- 
ity course by absorption they are in this 
respect at no disadvantage with the major- 
ity of college graduates. 

The success of the management at Sara- 
toga this year probably insures: the con- 
tinuance of the regatta there until the 
admission of other colleges makes the 
present rowing association too unwieldy 
and compels a division of it. No more 
beautiful. sheet of water could be found. 
Saratoga is a beautiful resort and the very 
place for the crowds to come who will do 
the rowers honor. The arrangements of the 
course were such as to prevent all fouling, 
and the consequent ill-will, and all was as 
satisfactory as could possibly be desired. 

Allbut one thing. The vice of betting 
pervades the air of Saratoga. It is a curse 
that seems to rest on a place that is famous 
for its devotion to the turf. We suppose 
that students and visitors would bet any- 
where else, and we do not mention this as 
an objection to Saratoga, temple of For- 
tune as it is. But we say what we do to 
urge on all teachers and all students who 
would have the college regatta preserve an 
honorable distinction to frown severely on 
this vice. This is not a horse-race for gam- 
biers, inviting to put-up jobs. It is acontest 
of strength and skill between gentlemen— 

gentlemen whorespect their moral charac- 
ter, and who should object to being made the 
dice of thieves. If the regatta is ever to be 
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advantages could hardly compensate for 
the evil of making the race a sport of 
gamblers. 

eT 


THE SUABILITY OF A STATE. 


Ir is a settled doctrine of practice that 
no state in the Union can be sued in itsown 
courts by its own citizens against its own 
consent, These courts derive all their ju- 
dicial power from the state itself; and 
unless the people choose to provide for the 
suability of the state by their constitution, 
or in special cases by law, the citizen has 
no remedy in its courts for any injustice 
which he may experience at its hands. 
The state may owe him a debt and may 
omit or positively refuse to pay it; and 
yet he cannot enforce the payment in its 
courts unless the state shall see fit to grant 
him this privilege. The Constitution of 
the United States contains no provision 
to meet such a case between a state and 
its own citizens. 

And yet this Constitution, as it was 
originally adopted, provided for the suabil- 
ity of astate in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in ‘controversies between 
two or more states, between a state and 
citizens of another state,” and “ between 
a state or the citizens thereof and foreign 
states, citizens, or subjects.” To such con- 
troversies or civil suits it extended the 
judicial power of the United States. The 
character of the parties as appeuring on 
the record, and not the subject-matter of 
the controversy, formed the basis of the 
jurisdiction. In the first case the parties 
must be states; in the second case they must 
be a state and a citizen or citizens of another 
state; and in the third case they must be a 
state or its citizens and a forcign state, 
citizens, or subjects. Controversies aris- 
ing between these parties, no matter 
what may be the subject to which they 
refer, were cognizable in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Alexander Hamilton, who was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Convention and one of 
the writers of The Federalist, refers to these 
provisions as necessary not only to ‘‘ es- 
tablish justice,” but also to promote peace 
and harmony under the government pro- 
posed to be organized by the Constitution. 
Alluding to the conduct of some of the 
states in violating the obligation of con- 
tracts, he says in the eightieth number of 
The Federalist : 

** But there are other sources besides in- 
terfering claims of boundary from which 
bickerings and avimosities may spring up 
among the members of the Union. To 
some of these we have been witnesses in 
the course of our past experience. It will 
readily be conjectured that 1 allude to the 
Sraudulent laws which have been passed in 
too many of the states. And, though the 
proposed Constitution establishes particular 
guards against the repetition of those in- 
stances which have heretofore made their 
appearance, yet it is warraotable to appre- 
hend that the spirit which produced them 


will assume new shapes, that could not be 


foreseen nor specifically provided against.” 
One object, according to this eminent 
statesman, that the framers of the Consti- 
tution had in view was to provide against 
frauds by the action of states, or their 
omission to act, in whatever “‘ new shapes”’ 
they might make their appearance, They, 
hence, gave the Supreme Court judicial cog- 
nizance over controversies between two or 
more states, between a state and the citi- 
zeus of another state, and between a state 
or its citizens and foreign states or their 
citizens or subjects. According to the ob- 
vious meaning of the language granting 
the cognizance, these parties could sue 
each other in this Court in respect to any 
controversy pending between them that 
admits of judicial settlement. A state 
could bring a suit against a state. So a 
state could sue a citizen of another state, 
and any citizen of a state could sue any 
state of which he was notacitizen. A for- 
eign state or an alien could sue a state. 


As to the provision which refers to con- 
troversies between a state and citizens of 
another state, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1798 rendered a decision 
in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, hold- 
ing that a state under the Constitution was 
suable by a citizen or citizens of another 
state, and thatthe Supreme Court had full 
power to determine and enforce the rights 
of the parties, whether the state was plain- 
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tiff or defendant in such s controversy. 
Chief-Justice Jay delivered an elaborate 
opinion on the question, in which he took) 
the ground that there is no incompatibility’ 
between the so-called sovereignty of state 
and its liability to be sued in its political 
character, as provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. Georgia, said the Chief-Justice, by 
having adopted the Constitution, ‘‘ con- 
sented to be suable by individual citizens of 
another state,” and could not, therefore, 
plead its sovereignty against the terms of 
“the national compact” which made it thus 
suable in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We quote from this deliverance 
the following paragraph, in which he ex- 
presses his opinion as to the importance of 
the constitutional provision he was then 
considering: 

“For my own part, I am convinced that 
the sense in which I understand and have 
explained the words “controversies between 
a state and citizens of another state’ is the 
true sense. The extension of the judiciary 
power of the United States to such contro- 
versies appears to me to be wise, because it 
is honest and because it is useful. It ig 
honest, because it provides for doing justice 
without respect to persons, and, by secur- 
ing individual citizens, as well as states, in 
their respective rights, performs the prom- 
ise which every free government makes to 
every free citizen, of equal justice and pro- 
tection. It is useful, because it ig honest; 
because it leaves not even the most obscure 
and triendless citizen without means of ob- 
taining justice from a neighboring state; 
because it obviates occasions of quarrels 
between states on account of the claims of 
their respective citizens; because it recog- 
nizes and strongly rests on this great moral 
truth, that justice is the same whether due 
from one man to a million or from a mil- 
lion to one man; because it teaches and 
greatly appreciates the value of our free 
republican government, which places all 
our cilizens on an equal footing and en- 
ables each and every one of them to ob- 
tain justice without any danger of being 
overborne by the weight and number of 
their opponents; because it brings into ac- 
tion and enforces this great and ‘ glorious 
principle, that the people are the sover- 
eigns of this country,and,consequently, that 
fellow-citizens and joint sovereigns cannot 
be degraded by appearing with each other 
in their own courts to have their contro- 
versies determined. The people have rea- 
son to prize and rejoice in such valuable 
privileges; and they ought not to forget 
that nothing but the free course of consti- 
tutional law ané government can insure the 
continuance and enjoyment of them.” 

The order of the Court in this case was 
that unless the State of Georgia ‘‘shall 
either in due form appear or show cause to 
the contrary in this Court by the first day 
of the next -term judgment by default 
shall be entered against the said state.” 
This eettled the question by the highest 
authority in the land that, under the Con- 
stitution as it then stood, a state was suable 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
by a citizen or citizens of another state. 
But for the change subsequently made by 
the eleventh amendment in respect to the 
judicial power of the United States this 
power would have remained as a per- 
manent bar against all repudiation of debt 
obligations by states when held by citizens 
of other states or citizens or subjects of 
foreign states. State repudiation would 
have been unknown in this country, or, if 
attempted, an effectual remedy would have 
been supplied in the judicial power of the 
General Government. 

—_—_—_——E EEE 


PROFESSOR MARSH AND THE 
INDIANS, 


AutTHouGH Professor O. C. Marsh was 
leisurely enough in delivering Red Cloud’s 
message to the President, he has made up 
for his six months’ delay by extraordinary 
vigor at last. We have read his arraign- 
ment of Sécretary Delano and Commis- 
sioner E. P. Smith with care, and are glad 
that all of Red Cloud’s complaints are so 
‘effectively presented. 

We put implicit faith in Professor 
Marsh’s integrity in making these charges, 
He has seen enough of the Sioux Indians 
to believe that gross frauds have been 
practiced upon them and that Agent 
Saville is an incompetent and dis 
honest officer, The array of proof 
which he presents is serious and deseryea 
the attention which has been given to it 
Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith 
could do nothing less than institute the 
most searching investigation, and this they 
eve elready done. We may be sure that 
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Gen. Clinton B, Fisk is not the man to go 
to the Red Cloud Agency tocover up frauds. 
He is a business man, acquainted with 
Indian and frontier life, and those who 
think Bishop Hare and Missionary Hinman 
were deceived by contractors and agents 
will not be likely to think the same of Gen. 
Fisk. We doubt not that the investigation 
will be thorough and fearless; and if it 
is less. favorable than that of a year ago 
we shall only be glad to know the facts. 

But when Professor Marsh charges Com- 
missioner E. P. Smith with indifference to 
the interests of the Indians and “ affinity to 
the Indian Ring” he states what we are 
confident is false. He has been a faithful 
friend of the Indians, bas spent his best 
energies in their service, won his place as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs by his suc- 
cess in fighting Indian frauds, and our con- 
fidence in his integrity is such that we can- 
not sacrifice it at the bidding of Professor 
Marsh. Secretary Delano’s relation to the 
Sioux Indians is not soclose that he is 
likely to have been in collusion with any 
beef ring. Until the investigation is 
closed we will remember that the pre- 
vious.impartial commission resulted in the 
vindication of Agent Saville and the ex- 
ploding of the charges made against the 
Indian Department. 

We do not think it incredible that Agent 
Saville is incompetent. It is hard to get 
for fifteen hundred dollars a man of rare 
execulive ability. An agent at Red Cloud 
needs more vigor and intelligence and 
judgment and tact and virtue than are re- 
quired of a governor of Connecticut 
Neither is it easy to circumvent the ring of 
Indian contractors. They have been seri- 
ously crippled by the Office of Indian Af- 
fuirs and were never so weak or so yenom- 
ous as at present; but their many disguises 
must have succeeded now and then in de- 
ceiving the inspectors. 

Professor Marsh went to the Sioux coun- 
try when it was in a most unsettled condi- 
tion. One of his complaints is that the 
number of Indians is exaggerated by the 
agent, for the purpose of increasing the 
estimate of supplies. But he found the 
Indians in an uproar bevause Agent Saville 
had refused to issue any rations until they 
consented to a count. The supplies had 
been delayed and refused, and when at 
last the Indians yielded it was opening 
winter and aswarm of ten thousand angry 
savages in a driving snow storm were not 
conducive to order. The issue of beef and 
other supplies was then made, and the cat- 
tle, which had been kept back by orders, 
were burridly driven eighty miles, with but 
one night’s rest, and were, doubtless, in an 
extremely rough condition,not finding much 
forage by the way. Itis not strange that Prof. 
Marsh was pot very favorably impressed. 

If wespeak thus in deprecation of asudden 
judgment against the Indian Bureau, it is 
partly from our suspicion of the sources 
from which for two years the complaints 
have come and partly from our knowledge 
of the men in charge of lodian affairs, 
than whom none in the country are more 
competent or have been more faithful in 
their thankless task. If, however, they 
shall be proved to have been unfaithful or 
incompetent, we shall be thankful te Pro- 
fessor Marsh for proving the fact. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue President and the Republican party 
have so utterly and disgracefully broken down 
in the attempt to produce a reform in the civil 
service that we ought, perhaps, not to be as- 
tonished at a frank statement of the priuciple 
that to the victors belong the spoils. We must 
admit, however, that the following from the 
Galveston republican journal quite startled 
us by its assumption as a matter of course of 
the principle that offices are created for the 
party and not forthe people. It attributes the 
failure of the Republican party in Texas tothe 
ungrateful supineness Of the officers, whom it 
threatens to ‘report at Washington. And 
it continues: 

“If the Republican party is to ever again 


achieve success,.its representative men, the 
men who live on its bounty and fatten on its 








spoils, must manifest more en more 
zeal, more determination. They must learn 
that the offices were not given for their 


own g but for the of the party. The 
Sigh oitegs and fat coleuies ware vot reated 
for their enjoyment, but for the success of the 
party ; and if they do not promote that suc- 
cess, if they do not use their places for the 
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benefit of the party , they be asked to step 
ave nsa out, and the Sunt om have to be 
obeyed. “They had také warning in 


Such ideas as this are what overthrow nations. 
The writer evidently never caught the first 
glimmer of a patriotic sentiment. It does not 
occur to him that the officer is serving bis 
country; but he imagines that ** high offices’’ 
and ‘‘fatsalaries” were “ created for the suc- 
cess of the party,’ and that the officeholder’s 
“only duty is to the party. Indecent and con- 
temptible as such sentiments are, they are pre- 
cisely those—only less decently veiled—of Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and of all the other congress- 
men who followed him in breaking up the first 
feeble attempt to destroy the detestable 
system of party spoils. 


Tue gentlemen who composed the Cotton 
Convention recently held at Raleigh, in North 
Carolina, and professing to represent the Cot- 
ton States, are sagely of the opinion that these 
states in their poverty greatly need the help of 
the Government; that the currency should be 
at least trebled ; that greenbacks ought to be 
receivable for all dues, including the duties on 
foreign importations and interest on the pub- 
lic debt; and that the G6vernment onght at 
once to build three great trunk lines of railroads 
running through the said ‘‘Cotton States.’’ 
Their remedy for the South is a plenty of paper 
money and railroad construction at the ex- 
pense of the Government. It is but a short 
time since the Government was compelled to 
conquer these states; and now, having con- 
quered them, it should take them under its 
care for special subsidies. A much better 
thing for the Government to do is tolet them 
alone, so long as they remain peaceful; and a 
much better thing for themis patiently to 
work, and wait till honest industry repairs the 
damages of the past and acquires wealth for 
the future. No people were ever made rich by 
whining over their poverty or by meeting in 
conventions and passing stupid resolutions. 
Time and toil are the two great factors of 
prosperity, alike in respect to individuals and 
communities. 





ConGRessMAN KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, 
whois an inflationist by conviction, and not, like 
Senator Thurman, the supporter of inflation 
against his convictions and as a matter of party 
policy for Ohio, the other day told the iron 
manufacturers of Youngstown, in Ohio, that 
“if times continued as they were labor would 
take capital by the throat and that the scenes 
of the French Revolution would be re-enacted.” 
The way to make the times better and prevent 
this disaster is, according to Mr. Kelley, to 
issue greenbacks in abundance and make them 
convertible into 3.65 bonds, and make the bonds 
also convertible at any time into greenbacks, 
This is the short cut to a financial millennium, 
Mr. Kelley, like the whole school of inflation- 
ists, is sadly mistaken as to the real cause 
of the present embarrassments of business ; 
and, hence, quite as much s0 in respect 
to the true remedy. The difficulty does 
not consist in a lack of money, as 
the facts most abundantly prove; but in an 
enormous destruction of capital during the 
war and a vast diversion of capital from the 
floating into the fixed and much of it into the 
unproductive form. This is the central fact in 
the case ; and for such a fact there is no cure 
but in the growth of capital, whichis and must 
be the work oftime. The simple truth is that 
the people are not as rich as they supposed 
themselves to be, and they are now making 
the unwelcome discovery. They caunot be 
made rich by printing greenbacks and 3.65 
bonds, any more than by sending balloons into 
theair. The country has all the money it 
needs, such as it is, and, as the facts show, 
more than it can use. There is no difficulty 
in making exchanges for the lack of money. 
Its volume is more than equal to the business. 
The real difficulty respects the things to be 
exchanged ; and, if there is any truth in nat- 
ural laws or in history, this difficulty is not to 
be removed by flooding the country with 
greenbacks and 3.65 bonds. The remedy 
might fora moment conceal the disease, just 
asa glass of brandy will make an enfeebled 
drunkard feel better for a short time; but in 
the end it would only increase the trouble. 
The country has already hed too much of 
paper-money intoxication, and it is high time 
for the people to get sober, whatever may be 
the temporary sacrifices of the process. 


Jupez Davis, of this city, whose cumulative 
sentences upon Tweed the Court of Appeals 
pronounced illegal, has seen fit to write aletter 
to Mr. Charles O’Conor, and the latter has 
seen fit to make it the occasion for a violent 
attack upon the highest tribunal of the state. 
It looks as if the one letter were written to 
supply an opportunity for the other. If this 
be so, then Judge Davis has certainly been 
guilty of an impropriety, to say the least. He 
ia but a subordinate judge, as compared with 
the judges of the Court of Appeals ; and, what- 
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ever may be his own indiyidual opinions, good 
sense requires him to treat the decisions of 
this court with respect, Judge Davis has 
already shown far too much. restiveness 
under the reversal of his Tweed sentences. 
The letter, of Mr, O’Conor, though nom- 
inally addressed to Judge Davis, was 
meant for the public. lt is sharp and incisive 
and virtually assails both the capacity and 
judicial integrity of the Court of Appeals. 
Three times, according to the writer, has jus- 
tice failed of its proper demand against the 
Ring thieves; not by any blunder in the form 
of bringing suits or in pronouncing sentences, 
but by the intervention of the Court of Appeals 
in their behalf. Mr. O’Conor not vaguely in- 
timates the possibility that the judges of this 
Court may be more or less in sympathy with 
these thieves. Indeed, he is as much mis- 
taken upon the true construction of the law 
as he is bold and fearless in his attack, or the 
Court of Appeals greatly needs another court 
to review and correct its errors. As we pre- 
sume, the public, while respecting Mr. O’Conor 
for his talents, legal acquirements, unflinching 
honesty, and earnest zeal in seeking to bring 
scoundrels to justice, will, nevertheless, accept 
the supreme tribunal of the state as the best 
authority on any question of law. He might 
and, as we think, should have selected more 
courteous terms in expressing his dissent from 
its rulings. The fact that, according to the 
judgment of this Court, he has once blundered 
himself is no reason for getting into a passion. 
Lawyers, of all men, ougvt to understand the 
art of keeping cool. 


Tue following table, compiled from the last 
census by the Commissioner of Education 
and exbibiting the per centage of illiterates, 
ten years and over, to the total population of 
the same aye, shows the contrast between two 
sets of states, fourteen in each; 








Mississippi. 4 a 
North Carolina........ RE eet ae 8.86 
South Carolina........ 51.64\Oregon............66.2.5 6.84 
Tennessee...........--+ 40.94; Pennsylvania. ......... 8.56 
p> ee oe 38.82| Vermont...........-..05 6.84 
Virginia..........++.+-- 50.10! Wisconsin.............. 7.38 
AVerage............ 45.27, Average............ 6.89 


An average illiteracy of more than forty-five 
per cent. in the one case and of less than 
seven percent. in the other presents a very 
wide difference in the condition of the respect- 
ive populations. The ignorance, the stolid 
ignorance of so large a part of society in the 
Southern States is at the bottom of nine. 
tenths of their political difficulties. What 
they want and must have, as the only effectual 
remedy, is the New England system of popular 
education. The General Government has no 
power to establish such a system anywhere, 
The work belongs to the states and to each state 
for itself. The days of slavery beitg ended 
and uviversal suffrage, irrespective of “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,’ 
being established at the South, the one great 
thing now to be done is to emancipate the 
people from the slavery of ignorance. This 
will do more for law and order than all the 
force bills that Congress can enact to the end 
of time. If the better classes in the Southern 
States want good government, they must edu- 
cate the people. The common school is their 
best political machine. 





Tue American Philolgical Association will 
not have existed in vainif each year it shall re 
cord its emphat'c protest against the abomina- 
tions of the speiling of the English langnage. 
This year its president, J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, LL.D., devoted considerable attention to 
the subject in his addrese on taking the chair, 
and pronounced, as Professors March, Whit- 
ney, and Hadley had before him, in favor of a 
spelling which should be more nearly phonetic. 
People generally suppose that the philologists 
are in favor of retaining the old spelling, on the 
ground that it indicates the history of words; 
but, in fact, they greatly object to it, on the 
ground that it conceals that history. The his- 
tory of words is the history of their pronuncia- 
tion, and that is studiously concealed by a 
spelling which misrepresents the sound. Phi- 
lologists know how laboriously they have to 
gather or conjecture from: old rhyme and 
meter, and from blind hints of writers, or from 
transcriptions of words from one language to 
anothe7, the sounds given to words centuries 
ago. In England Max Miiller and A. J. Ellis 
equally favor the change. It is hard to make, 
we know ; but that is because it is not made. 
Greeley said that the way to resume is to re- 
sume ; and that is true of phonetic spelling. It 
is just as easy to introduce phonetic spelling as 
it isto ebange a system of currency or meas- 
ures. We changed our currency binety years 
ago by a law, and it was not difficult i few 
years later France changed all its measures of 
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yalue, weight, or space, and it was no great 
task when aftempted, Germany haé within a 
year introduced the decimal system of money. 
Let. now a commission of scholars be ap- 
pointed by the Enzlish and American philolog- 
ical associations to prepare a basis of reform, 
and let then a dozen publishers in this country 
and in Great Britain adopt it, and ite universal 
adoption would be certain. For our own part, 
however, we should much prefer to have the 
system made absolutely phonetic, even intro- 
ducing the necessary new characters, although 
Dr. Trumbull and Max Miiller are not ready for 
so great an innovation. It would seem a pity, 
when we attempt tle reformation, not to make 
it thorough. 





PRESIDENT SEELYE is not the Professor 
Seelye, of Amherst, who has been elected to 
Congress ; but his brother, L. Clark Seelye, 
who used to be professor of rhetoricin the 
same institution. He was inaugurated last 
week president of the Smith College for 
Women, in Northampton, and delivered the 
usual address, in which we find the following 
seusible words about the healthfulness. of 
study : 

“Those familiar with onr colleges under- 
stand that itis not generally the regular rou- 
tine of college work which affects unfavorably 
a student’s health. It is the various forms of 
dissipation to which young men are prone; it 
is the cramming for special examications, 
working for prizes, preparing for public ex- 
hibitions, which bring physical injury—all of 
which we hope to do away with. In spite of 
these things, however, | bear witness, froma 
personal observation of ten years at Amherst, 
that the health of the students, as a rule, im- 
proved from freshman tosenior year. Again 
aud again have I seen puny, weak freshmen 
toned up by Dr. Hitehcock’s judicious train- 
ing, so that they guaduated strong, well-formed 
men, and the first scholars in their class also. 
There is no reason why a similar improvement 
may not take place among young ladies.” 


Neither do we believe in the modern cry that 
Nature forbids women to get as good an edu- 
cation as men, and kills them off if they ven- 
ture on the masculine preserve. 


CHARLES READE, the novelist, is the only 
English author, except Dickens, who has ex- 
hibited anything like a thorough understand- 
ing of the merits of International Copyright. 
In his work on the subject entitled “The 
Eighth Commandment,” published some ten 
years ago, he made a very vigorous exposure 
of the evils which Britons inflicted upon them- 
selves by their strange disregard of the com- 
mon rules of honesty in appropriating the pro- 
ductions of French dramatists, and he has re 
cently attacked the subject again and exhibit- 
ed ita bearings upon American authors. Ina 
letter to The Tribune, published last week, he 
says with peculiar force: 


*“ Qur home market is not seriously injured 
by American piracy, but his home market is. 
The remuneration of the established American 
author is artificially lowered by the crushing 
competition of stolen goods, and as for the 
young American author, however promising 
his genius, he is generally nipped in the bud. 
ITean give the very process. He brings the 
publisher his manuscript, which represents 
montlis of labor and of debt; because ali the 
time a wan is writing without wages the 
butcher’s bill and baker’s are growing fast and 
high. His manuscriptis the work of an able 
novice; theréare some genuine observations 
of American life and manners and some 
sparks of true mental fire; but there are de- 
fects of workmanship—the man needs advice 
and practice. Well, under just laws, his coun- 
tryman, the publisher, would nurse him; but 
as things are he declines to buy, at ever so 
cheap a rate, the work of promise, because he 
can obtain gratis works written with a certain 
mechanical déxterity by bumdrum but prac- 
ticed English writers. Thus stale British 
mediocrity, with the help of American piracy, 
drives rising American genius out of the book 
market. Now, as the United States are not 
defiled with any other trade, art, or business 
in which an American can be crushed under 
the competition of stolen goods, the rising 
author, being an American, and, therefore, not 
an idiot, flings American authorship to the 
winds, and goesinto some other trade, where 
he is safe from foulplay. At this moment 
many an American who under just laws 
would have been a great author is a second- 
rate lawyer, a second-rate farmer, or a_third- 
rate parson ; others overflow the journals, be- 
cause there they write not for property, but 
wages, and so escape from bad siatute law to 
the common law of England and the United 
States.’’ 


All that. can. be said about these remarks is 
that they are sadly true. But Mr..Reade, not 
being an American,, does not feel the national 
degradation which results from crushing out 
the intellectual vigor which was once so dis- 
tinctive of our literature, If,this sturdy ad- 
vocate for the right of property in intellectual 
products can only prevail upon his countrymen 
to award to others the same rights that they 
have secured for British subjects a great ad- 
yance will be made toward putting all kinds of 
property under the protection of undiscrim- 
inating laws. 


ANOTHER clergyman has established an or- 
gau: this time no less @ personage than the 
Right Rev. Julius Ferrette, Bishop of Iona, 
His journal, which is called Hew and Old, sug- 
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dental glimpse in a mirror of the title-page of 
Mr. Hale's late magazine. It consists of two 
8yo pages, of the size of Bancroft’s History. 
Among the things to whieh the Bishop wants 
to devote attention are “‘ subjects theological, 
political, scientific, linguistic, educational ; and 
also social principles the happy working of 
which’’ circumstances in his life have enabled 
him to study in other civilizations and which 
he believes to be essential to any civilization 
that is to last. In answer to an anticipated 
qu: stion as to what good ‘‘so minute a period- 
ical” is going to work out, the Bishop frankly 
declares that its size is “ proportionate to that 
of the purse of the editor”; but, since he does 
not intend to offer itas “‘a substitute for the 
existing periodical literature of the nation,” 
its efficiency must not be estimated by its 
bulk. The Bishop’s financial prudence we 
affectionately commend to the attention of 
conductors of other clerical organs, existing 
and proposed. As for the literature of this 
first number, it contains, besides the saluta- 
tory,some saws, “ Bishop Ferrette’s Legiti- 
mate Phonetics,’’ and an essay on Conjugal 
Love. It will be issued monthly, price one 
cent a number, or twenty-five cents a year for 
two copies. Its place of publication is Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Will the Holy Orthodox East- 
ern Church hereafter regard Mr. Ferrete asa 
bishop in partibus ? 


‘| HB presen‘ summer is only the third yearthat 
the college races have taken place here, but so 
great has been the éclat gained that is easy 
enough to see that the College Rowing Asso- 
ciation is likely to be overwhelmed with appli- 
cations from a score of other colleges. These 
trials of physical strength are not part of a 
college education; there is not as yet any pro- 
fessor of boating or rowing in any of our col- 
leges, nor any aquatic degrees or honors be- 
stowed by any of our universities. But we do 
not know what may happen; and, if boating fs 
to be encouraged or permitted at all, there is 
no reason why it should not be under the eon- 
trol or management of the faculty. It is curt- 
ous how our colleges are coming to represent 
the Grecian games, which had their prizes for 
both athletic and literary achievements. And 
we question whether the opponents of these 
college games remember that the Greece 
which produced a greater percentage of genius, 
according to Galton, than any other race, be- 
fore or since, was quite as famous for its athlet- 
ics as for its literature or philosophy. We 
suspect the two grow together. Ambition for 
the victories of mind grows out of the soil of 
an ambition for victories over matter. 


...-The Roman Catholics boast of their 
blessed unity and sometimes have a delicate 
way Of showing it. - The PiJot thus gently coos 
to Dr. O. A. Brownson: “If Brownson were 
a Catholic at heart, if he were not the rankest 
old Pharisee, knowing the whole letter of the 
law, ignoring its spirit,and thanking God that 
he is not like other men”; “If he were an 
honest man and fit to be a Catholic reviewer,’’ 
ete., ete, The Tablet has a similar flattering 
notice of Mr. McMaster, of The Freeman's 
Journal, it has for some time been ridiculing 
him as a pretentious and ignorant man, edu- 
cated at one of those Protestant institutions— 
Princeton, we believe—where they give only a 
half-education; and last week it headed an 
editofial ebout him ‘* Hie jacet N. HB. Libertus,” 
which it translates “‘ Here the New York Free- 
man lie!’ Leaving Mr. McMaster, if he 
knows enough, to suggest that Libertus does 
not mean ‘‘freeman,’’ but “freedman,” we 
would suggest that The Tablet hates gambling 
half as much as it does its neighbor’s lies. Its 
next editorial is devoted to a notice of a lot- 
tery which the paper has been vigorously ex- 
ploiting. 


. ..We believe we once ealled it Jesuitical 
and so it still appears to us, for the paper call- 
ing iteelf the Zpiscopal Recorder, which has 
gone over utterly tothe Reformed Episcopal- 
fans and which is their only organ, to pretend 
yet that half its issue still represents the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. We have before us 
the last number, in which five long columns of 
the “Reformed” page are given uptoexpound- 
ing the great superiority of the Reformed over 
the old Church ; and when we turn to the “ Re- 
formed”? page, instead of seeing the tables 
reversed, it isthe same thing over again, only 
just alittle veiled. The only editorial, a long 
ore, attempts to prove just what Bishops 
Cammins and Cheney want proved, that the 
Prayer Book gives sacerdotal functions to its 
ministers when it calls them priests. The rest 
of the page is about Darwinism, etc. Two- 
sidedness is bad enough, but to make a mere 
pretense of it is worse. 


....We won’t say that The Baptist Weekly 
lies, but it is desperately careless as to what it 
says. It says that Prof. Wilkinson, ina late 
article in Tae INDEPENDENT, ‘“‘scornfully char- 
acterized the rigid notions of thoge who can- 
not tolerate lying as pharisaical,’’ and therein 
it is guilty of a misrepresentation, at least. It 
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quotes his remark 
and charity ought always to be applied in your 
judging of others that have lied," ‘and goes 
into exclamations and protestations over it. 
‘Well, wasn’t thatasafe statement? Shonldn’t 
“Just discrimination and charity” be applied 
to every judgment of others? And is not 
discrimination proper in judging of sins? On 
this matter we aré good Calvinists, The Cate- 
chism says: 

“Some sins fn themselves, and by reason of 
several aggravations, are more heinous in the 
sight of God than others.” 

If some are more heinous than others, we can’t 
see why the others are not less heinous, and 


80 less culpable in the view of charity than the 
some, 


---.Here is the classic way in which a Cam- 
bridge laundry man invites the Harvard boys 
to bring their linen to his establishment: “My 
jaundry being situated in such a manner that 
Iam enabled to conduct the water from several 
large slate roofs into a cistern of 8,000 gallons 
capacity, where it is filtered before using, thus 
giving me pure soft water, doing away with 
the necessity of using, to soften the water, in- 
jurious ingredients that destroy the clothes, 
and having all the improved Troy laundry ma- 
chinery, my ironers from Troy, my water from 
the heavens, and ambition and desire to do my 
work promptly and well, and through merit to 
reach success, I submit these lines to the pub- 
lic, hoping my efforts to please. my patrons 
will be as satisfactory to them as it will be 
gratifying to yours respectfully, Richard Roe, 
Harvard street, Cambridze.”’, 

-.-.Permit us to suggest a few titles to the 
antithetical story-tellers. How would these 
answer: ‘Upstairs and Down,” ‘* Thick 
Skulls and Thin,” ‘‘ Barefoot and Shod,”’ ** Un- 
der the Umbrella and Outside,” “Shooting 
your Mother-in-law and After”? It is not 
true that the author of “ Won, not Wooed” is 
writing a novel to be entitled ‘‘ Shaven,not 
Sborn.” Mr. Thomas Hardy, however, will 
continue his series of Gray's Elegy novels by 
“In his Narrow Cell,” a thrilling tale of Old 
Bailey life; “The Living Lyre,’’ a political 
satire; ‘‘ With Incense Kindled,”’ a Ritualistic 
story ; ‘*The Noiseless Tenor,” a musical novel 
of the ‘‘Charles Auchester”’ style; ‘The 
Warm Precincte,’’ embodying the results of 
asummer trip to Central America; and “He 
Gave to Misery all he had, a Tear,” founded 
upon some recent episodes in Long Island life. 


ae 


...-The other day we had to decipher for 
The Springfield Republican some of the illegible 
writing of the poet of the Sierras. A s'milar 
occurrence took place the other day in our 
own office. We banded a brief note just re- 
ceived with one of his articles to an old editor 
who has bad unusual experience in reading 
and rejecting manuscripts, and asked him if 
he could read it, He said, “I can’t makeit 
out exactly; but she seems to have something 
to say about the Temperance Question,”’ We 
then read it to him, much to his surprise, as 
follows: 

“Dear Editor :—Please find a sketch of the 
Jew Quarters and Tiber part of Old Rome. 
Have had it copied so as not to trouble vou too 
much. Yours, JOaquin.”’ 
Our editor had taken the signature to be Josie / 

~oe- We were rather premature Jast week in 
complimenting the Irish Catholics for their 
forbearance in not making any savage attacks 
upon their countrymen here who chose to cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne, There was no interference with the 
Orangemen in this city, it is true; but in Massa- 
chusetts there was a riotous attack upon the 
Irish Protestants in Lawrence, and, as the mar- 
shal failed to protect the Orangemen and keep 
the peace, the mayor of that great manufactur- 
ing town has demanded his resignation. It is 
very creditable to the Roman Catholic priests 
of Lawrence that they have publicly denounced 
the conduct of the rietous members of their 
flocks who were guilty of attacking the 
Orangemen. 

...-Bishop Haven the other day visited 
Griffin, Georgie, and was pleasantly epoken of 
by the local paper. But the next day the ed- 
itor had received a revelation, and this is the 
way that he corrects his position: 

“ Bishop Haven.—This distinguished skunk, 
who is not only in favor of ‘civil rights,’ but 
gives it a practical f!lustration by his every- 
day life, reached Griffin yesterday afternoon. 
He went and spent his time with Mr. Kent, a 
colored man, who is presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, where he could receive his colored breth- 
ren. Heaven is an old ‘he devil,’ and Kent, 
who is a very clever man, receives the only 
disgrace, as he ought not to be caught in such 
bad company.”’ 

....8ome of the daily papers are vehemently 
urging somebody to invite Queen Victoria to 
our centennial celebration, next year. But 
who sballinyite her? The State of Pennsyl- 
vania cannot, nor can the President; and if 
she should come without being invited who 
shell entertain her? She might visit her sub- 
jects in Canada, and then make a visit in cog. 
to Philadelphia, But the Queen of England 
cannot come bere, as Queen Sheba went ona 
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a visit to King Solomon, for a good many 
reasons; and if she did not come as a quéen 
in all her glory, with the crown on her head 
and the scepter in her hand, what would be 
the use? There would. be no,,show worth 
seeing. ’ 

«++eThe English journals have'the bad taste 
to complain of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s nepotism. It appears that nearly all 
appointments have been confined to the rela- 
tives of his wife, probably because he bas 
none of hisown. It is said, too, that among 
all the men to-whom he bas given places only 
one, Prof. Plumptre, of Kings, has any pre- 
tensions to intellectual ability. It is a grand 
seandal, no doubt, but Archbishop Tait is only 
doing what other bishops and archbishops 
have done, and his practices may aid English- 
men in deciding the question put by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the Contemporary Review: ‘Is the 
Church of England worth preserving ?”’ 


-...Our Central Park is becoming a place of 
refuge for foreigners in bronze. A new 
bronze statue has just been received from 
France representing La Fayette at the age of 
twenty, which is to be placed in the Park. It 
will then contain two Germans, Schiller and 
Humboldt; one Scotsman, the author of 
Waverley; one Englishman, Shakespeare ; one 
Massachusetts man, Morse; and one French- 
man, La Fayette; but not one New Yorker. 
There are spots appropriated for statues of 
Barns and Tom Moore, and the Spaniards of 
New York propose erecting a statue there of 
Cervantes. But New Yorkers are ruled out of 
their own park, 


....-The Cincinnati Gazette in complimenting 
The World upon its “rich views of elegant 
humor,” says they are ‘‘ needed oases in Amer- 
ican journalism, which is tooserious and sav- 
age.’’ But the great need of our journalism is 
not humor, of which it has rather too much, 
both of the elegant and inelegant variety ; but 
seriousness of purpose and of expression. Per- 
siflage is the rule, and the exception in our 
daily journals is serlousness—that calm dignity 
of manner which indicates steadfastness of 
principle and resolute conviction. 


....Melrose Abbeys, one would fhave said, 
are scarce in this country; and yet a man in 
West Townsend, Mass., in advertising for “8 
or 10 boarders,’’ mentions as attractions a 
“large, airy house, plenty of ponds for fish- 
ing and hunting in the vicinity, and large 
quantity of ruins, and hilly and mountainious 
surroundings.” With ruins and “mountain- 
joas surroundings” in New England, what is 
the use of going to Scotiand or Rhineland ? 

.--. Lhe Rey. Dr. Edson, the Lowell Ritualist, 
is no young man who likes to pose beforea 
mirror in a colored stole, having been rector 
of his church some fifty years. Just nowhe is 
establishing a home for destitute children in 
his city, to take charge of which he will bring 
thither a few of the Sistera of St. Margaret, 
Ritualistic nuns from London, who have for 
some years had a little colony in Boston. 


....desse Pomeroy, the young fiend of Bos- 
ton, now under sentence of death, has pub- 
lished what is called an ‘‘ autobiography written 
by himeelf,” in which be gives ‘‘the reasons 
why I do not think I did those things,’’ 
which he once confessed he was guilty of 
doing, and which there was an abundance of 
evidence apart, from his confessions, to prove 
he had done. Of his guilt there was no 
doubt, nor is there any that be will be hung. 


...-They have, in Virginia we believe, a 
religious society called the “‘Tomahawk Bap- 
tist church.’’ The Baptist Weekly says it knows 
just the man for pastor of a church with such 
aname, We can guess whom it means. Isn't 
it the man who would not do at all if that Vir- 
ginia church had been named after George 
Washington’s sainted hatchet? Eh? 

...f*An old hoop skirt,” Gafl Hamilton 
says, ‘is the only thing in the world which has 
no immortality, no future life.” And yet once 
in a while they help folks to enter the future 
life, the late Martin Myers, of Green, Ohio, 
having made of one a rope wherewith to hang 
himself. Buteven he wert back on the unfor- 
tunate article, for when his friends found him 
he had shuffled off the mortal coil. 


..--Those who bought the Philadelphia 
Ledger ot July 17th were really cheated by the 
publisber. It contained no obitugry poem, 
and only the three trochees 

“Gone to meet his sister” 
twice repeated. Omit its verses, and what 
should we read The Ledger for? 

--+-The Michigan Christian Advocate says 
that in that state the American Sunday-school 
Union’s “aim isto organize ‘Union’ schools 
everywhere, no matter if Methodist schools 
already exist.’"’ Now we doubt this very much, 
and should be glad to hear from the Union’s 
superintendent who isin charge of Michigan. 

....It ought to be taken as a fair offset to 
Gen. Preston’s wantonly bitter alumni oration 
before the Uniyersity of Virginia that it was 
heard with surprise and indignation, and that 
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the alumni, by unanimons vote, elected as 
their orator for the ensuing year a pronounced 
and consistent Republican from Massachusetts 
and a friend of Sumner.’ 


--.-The Rey, Phillips Brooks’s new Trinity 
church, Boston, has a very deep chancel, 
white Father Grafton’s Church of the Advent 
has none at all. Mr. Brooks emphasizes the 
influencé of preaching and Father Grafton the 
influence of sacraments, from which it would 
seem that some sort of a swap could be profit- 
ably arranged, 

-»--The Hon. Alexander H. Rice; of Boston, 
is a capital speech-maker. At the recent anni- 
versary of the National Sailors’ Home, in 
Quincy, Mass., he proved anew that he knows 
just what he wants to say and then says it 
without wasting words and yet with interest to 
his hearers, Which is one good quality for the 
next governor of Massachusetts to have. 


ee. The Transcript, of Boston, in speaking of 
the possibility of the Rev. Phillips Brooke’s 
acceptance of the presidency of Kenyon Col- 
lege, says that “his permanent transference 
elsewhere would assume the proportions to 
the metropolis of a great public loss.”” How 
would New York be a great public loser? 


....Why were not the University of Ver- 
mont and Rutgers College represented at 
Saratoga last week? Do not Lake Champlain 
and the Raritan River afford decent facilities 
for rowing? A victory for New Brunswick 
over Princeton would have been better than 
stealing a cannon. 


.--. The Boston Herald says that three cents is 
too cheap for an evening paper that aims to 
reach asmall class of well-to-do readers and 
too dear for one whicb seeks popularity with 
the public at large, The Herald is successful 
enough to make its advice worth heeding. 


....-Boston people read THe INDEPENDENT 
promptly. Dr. Whiton’s article on “The First 
Regatta between Harvard and Yale,” in our 
last number, appeared in the Boston Journal, 
duly credited, on the evening of the 15th, our 
day of publication. 


....Nonconformity in England, or Lordon, 
at least, will havea new meaning since the 
meeting of the ‘‘Nonconformist pastors,”’ 
which was recently held there for an object 
which is altogether new among Nonconform- 
sts. 

.... The Bowdoin Alumni are going to try to 
found a Longfellow professorship in that tn- 
stitution. $10,000 is the endowment mentioned, 
which would give the fortunate Longfellow 
professor a salary of $700, if the money was 
well invested. 

+-»-The Index, The Christian Register, The 
Unitarian Review, and The Woman’s Journal are 
not always in editorial accord, and yet thelr 
Offices are peaceably strung along side by side 
on the same little street in Boston. 


...»Miss Anna E. Dickinson has not left the 
lecture field yet for the stage, and we doubt if 
she will. Her lectures are apt to have a moral, 
and we are glad to see a new one announced 
by her on Father Matthew. 

.... The Marquis of Gonzaga is engaged in 
translating into Italian Dr. J. P. Thompson’s 
little book, ‘‘Church and State in America.’’ 
It is proving a veritable power as a political 
tract. 

seee"' The Post,” says The Congregationalist, 
“was never more pungent and grateful to the 
taste than now.”” That is what the horses used 
to say, until folks began to hitch them to pil 
lars of iron. 


....8t. Paul’s Episcopal church and the 
United States Court House stand side by side 
in Boston. The church looks like a court- 
house and the court-house like a chureb. 

...-During the.first.six-months of this yeor 
the Philadelphia Publie Ledger recorded the 


death of 386 persons eighty years old or more. 
Gone to meet Methusaleh. 


..-.-New York State must not be too prond 
that her Cornell and Columbia took the first 
and second rank. Union and Hamilton led the 
rear and gave the state a fair average. 


.-.-The superintendent of a Washington 
Sunday-school is an undertaker, and they say 
he makes the children sing ‘I would not live 
alway’ every Sunday. ‘ 


....Bangor, Maine, is to be provided with 
water on the Holly system. Now let the city 
be furnished with tea and coffee on the Holly 
Tree system, 

.... Three hundred Pages attended the family 
reunion at Kenosha Lake, Mass., last week. 
They talked like a book. 

.... There is.but one Wake Forest College in 
North Carolina, but wake city colléges are 
plenty at the North, 

.-..** Brown Bred Boys” is what the Boston 
Advertiser called the Providence’ crew in th» 
late regatta, ‘i 

..+.Dowe believe in the ‘Keely motor”? 

‘Nota dit. 
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Religious Fatelligene . 


A sERIovs religious riot occurred at San 
Miguel, San Salvador, on June 20th and 2ist, 
reports of which were first published in the 
secular papers of July 19th, under date of 
“ Panama, July 8th.’? Of these reports, those 
apparently most trustworthy bear evidence of 
imperfect information. The following is their 
substance: San Miguel is situated in the 
eoutbern part of the Republic, 42 miles from 
the port La Union, and is the second city of 
the country, having 40,000 inhabitants and a 
thriving trade. The lower classes of the town 
have been much enraged by a recent order of 
the authorities requiring dealers to occupy a 
hew market-place, According to The Herald, 
a decree had also been recently passed 
allowing towns to receive a small tax from 
cemeteries, to be expended in keeping them 
in order; against which the Ecclesiastica) 
Council of the Republic protested, hold- 
ing it to be an infringement of the rights 
of the Church. While these sources of dis- 
content were active a pastoral by the Bishop 
of the Republic, ‘‘ written in a tone hostile to 
the laws,’ appeared, which the government 
refused to allow to be read in the churches. 
Thereupon,.on Juve 20th, a priest named Pal- 
acios preached a violent sermon against. the 
authorities, and in the evening a mob broke 
into the Cabilao and liberated 200 prisoners ; 
assaulted the small garrison of the town; 
killed and cut to pieces Gen. Espinoso, throw- 
ing the pieces about at one another; fractured 
Gen. Castro’s skull and threw him over the 
wall, where he was found by his mother, under 
whose care he died after three days; put most 
of the soldiers to death ; fired with kerosene 16 
houses; assassinated many prominent citi- 
zens; and, according to The Herald, violated 
such women as they could lay hands on. The 
extent of the damage by fire and pil- 
lage is estimated at $1,000,000 and com- 
mercial failures are expected in conse- 
quence. The British man of war, Fantome, 
happened to be lying at La Union at the time 
and landed her marines, who, relieving the 
gerrison of the port, allowed them to march 
to San Miguel, some troops from Amapala, 
Honduras, supporting them. President Gon- 
zalez—whose efficiency on the oceasion of the 
recent earthquake will be remembered—also 
hastened to the spot with a body of soldiers and 
declared the country in a state of siege. ‘The 
mob was put down, many of the inferior 
assassins shot, and Palacios arrested. Accord- 
ing to The Herald, the steamship “ City of 
Panama” brought from Amapala the bishop 
and seven priests who had distinguished 
themselves by opposing the government. 
They had been suddenly arrested and hurried 
to the coast, under guard of 100 soldiers, and 
were landed at Corinto, Nicaragua. The same 
paper says that Captain Long, of the Fan- 
tome, “confirms the worst that has been said 
or written of the atrocities at San Miguel,” 
and that a telegram to the government, dated 
June 24th, asserted that ‘‘the events of the 
20th and 2ist of June have no equal in the his- 
tory of Central America. Only those who have 
witnessed them can form an adequate idea of 
what they were.’’ That this riot was incited 
by the Roman Catholic clergy appears not un- 
likely, from its general circumstances ; while 
there can be no donbt of it if the following 
facts cannot be denied: (1.) Evidence of pre- 
meditation—with which the sermon of Palacios 
has a suggestive time-connection—appears 
from the cutting of telegraph wires around 
the dfty. (2.) Several days before the riot 
“there were distributed at the episcopal pal- 
ace scapularies of the Virgin of Carmen and 
the Sacred Heart, the former being recom- 
mended as rendering the bearer ball-proof.’’ 
(8.) On the bodies of some of the dead rioters 
were found slips signed by the bishop and sealed 
with the seal of the bishopric, reading: “‘ Peter, 
open tothe bearer the gates of Heaven, who 
has died for religion.”” The Herald reports the 
first two of these points, and adds that the 
Verdad, an Ultramontane sheet, was ‘“‘ac- 
cused of diffusing anarchy and subversive 
ideas throughout the lower and ignorant 
classes.”? Zhe Herald also states that on June 
th a fly-sheet appeared, signed ‘Some 
Christian Lovers of their Country,” which 
conveys the same impression, this language 
occurring: “Suppose the government had 
infringed on any of the rights of the Church 
by its decrees about cemeteries and schools 
(which it has not), does it think the best way 
to obtain justice is the commission of assassin- 
ations, robbery, arson, and rape, as have hap- 
pened in San Miguel?’ According to The 
Herald, av address had been sent to President 
Gonzales by a large number of the lending 
citizens of San Salvador, “demanding the 
strictest justice and severest punishment of. 
the leaders of this disgraceful affair.’ If the 
facts are substantially as narrated, we havea 
bishop and a considerable body of clergy 
taking advantage of an irritated state of the. 


‘also the president of a Central American 
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“poptlase to incite a mob to jall-delivery, arson, | 
Bape, end murder, of which the) resulting 
material loss is alone $1,000,000. We have 


republic vying with Bismarck and Victor 
Emmanuel to put a limit to the pretensions of 
the Roman Hierarchy: 


.-.-The transfer from the Southern to the 
Northern Presbyterians of Dr. 8. R. Wilson 
and bis eburch in Louisville, Ky., bas.excited 
considerable interest. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Wilson got into quite a difficulty with 
his presbytery. His manners were decidedly 
rough and vigorously t ci quite in 
harmony with his record, which is that of a 
quarreler of old. When the presbytery with- 
drew from him all ministerial authority, he 
carried up an appeal to synod and assembly, 
which was decided almost unanimously against 
him on the constitutional points involved, thus 
showing that the presbytery had jurisdiction 
in the matter where Dr. Wilson had denied it. 
The matter thus returned to the presbytery, 
bat presbytery, evidently desirous of harmony, 
and of sparing Dr. Wilson, and of being saved 
from a prosecution which would impugn bis 
church, passed the following resolution; 

‘* Resolved, That as the General Assembly has 

decided all the constitutional points raised in 
the complaint of the Rev. J.J. Cooke adversely 
to the complaint and in favor of the judg- 
ments of the presbytery, bringing us to a point 
where this unhappy difficulty may be settled, 
and as the presbytery is indisposed to impugn 
the personal character of the Rey. Samuel R. 
Wilson, D.D., now, therefore, the presbytery 
hereby declines the prosecution of the charges 
tabled against Dr. Wilson.” 
This resolution Dr. Wilson put fn his pocket 
and took to the Louisville Presbytery of the 
Northern Church, and, claiming that it relieved 
him of all complaints and no longer impugned 
his personal character, asked admission with 
his church, which was unanimously granted. 
The presbytery which received him had a 
doubly awkward job to perform. First, they 
had to receive a member who was under disci- 
pline in another church, with all the breach of 
comity which that implied ; and, secondly, they 
had to get over another very nnpleasant inci- 
dent in Dr. Wilson’s ecclesiastical history. 
Previous to 1866 Dr. Wilson had belonged to 
the Northern Presbyterians. In that year he 
left them in high dudgeon and pubiished what 
fs called the ‘*Declaration and Testimony” 
against bis Northern brethren. Some scores 
of churches which adopted it were cut off 
from the Northern Church at the same 
time with him, and very severe resolutions 
were passed against them and the pastoral 
relations of their ministers were dis- 
solved, who were declared to have ‘' for- 
feited all right or authority to occupy our 
pulpits.” ‘*And this sentence,” they con- 
tinued, ‘shall remain in force against each 
and every one whom it concerns until they 
retrace their steps.”’ Dr, Wilson has not re- 
traced his steps; indeed, he distinetly pro- 
feases to be of the same mind that he then 
was, only that he is sorry if he then used lan- 
guage whose harshness gave offense. The 
Southern Presbyterian papers charge the 
Northern presbytery with a gross breach of 
comity, and certainly a defense seems desir- 
able. We know of one man who: will be 
amused by Dr. Wilson’s return to the Northern 
Church, and that is Dr. Van Dyke, who pre- 
ceeded him by five years, and of whom Dr. 
Wilson then said: 

“He who once wrote these bold words: 
‘To the general principles and purposes of 
the paper (i. @, the Declaration and Testi. 
mony) 'I do most conscientiously set my hand 
and seal, and will by God’s help stand by them 
unto death’ now stands pointing the finger 
of reproach and uttering hard speeches against 
those who have refused to follow him into a 
confederacy with those who will not repeal 
their anathemas against it! © Alas, for the 
Church of God when her standard-bearers thus 
faint and fall away.’’ 

And now the chief standard-bearer has fallen 
away! 

...-The Boston Ritualists are not very suc- 
cessful with their experiment at the Church 
of the Advent, despite the contributions and 
laudations of R. H. Dana, Jr., and Dr. George 
C. Shattuck. The church building, to begin 
with, is not well adapted for elaborate scenic 
display. It is the edifice in which Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preached and it has been little 
changed since his day. The prevailing quality 
of the whole is shabbiness. There is no 
chancel, and the altar, choir-stalls, and pulpit 
are crowded togetherin rather narrow quarters, 
while the organ is set up under the end of one 
of the galleries. On the little altar slender 
room is found fora metal cross, two eucharistic 
candlesticks, two seyen-branched candlesticks, 
and four small vases, while behind a dull gilt 
cross, fixed into the wall, forms the sole orna- 
mevt of the reredos. The whole is surmounted 
bya modest baldaechino, while in the rear 
hangs oue of those faded draperies sometimes 
seen in state-houses and council chambers, 
The ceiling of the choir, to dignify the narrow 
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brilliancy. The -processionals are ill man- 
aged, the boy-choir is more vociferous than 
artistic, and the intoning of the service is 
poorly done. As for the congregation, it 
either does not know how or does hot deem it, 
prudent to cross itself and genuflect and bow 
properly. Father Grafton will really: have. 
to. send some of his assistants on to. New York: 
to take.a few lessons.of Father Brown, at St. 
Mary the Virgin’s, or even of. Dr. Ewer, in his 
cramped St. Ignatius’s, unless, concluding 
‘that a high ritual can never be successfully car- 
ried out in a Congregational conventicle or a 
Puritan-born city, he has determined not to 
try to manage things grandly save in his Stani- 
ford-street establishmént. At the risk of 
painting too gloomy s picture, let us hint that 
Dr. Shattuck and Mr. Dana must: be tempted, 
once ina while, to admit to each other that 
some of the preaching by Father Grafton’s 
young associates is not precisely after the 
Greenwood or Ephraim Peabody stamp, Mr. 
Grafton bimself bas a. good reputation as a 
worker and a man of discretion, and Dr. Shat- 
tuck, accordingly, ‘paid him a generous tribute 
in the last General Convention. If his heart 
is in work among the North End poor, he can 
console himself for his indifferent ceremonial 
success with the reflection that another 
Boston padre, not from Cowley, Father Taylor, 
eontrived todo good missionary work without 
lighting up a single candle in his chureh. 


....Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s closing re- 
ligious meetings in London were held on Sun- 
day, July ith. ‘‘ Many persons were on their 
way to Camberwell as early as five o’clock this 
morning. Thousands were unable to obtain 
admission to the evening services.’’ Of the 
farewell meeting held at Mildmay’s Hall, on 
Monday night, the cable says: 


“The Earls of Shaftesbury and Cavan, Sam- 
uel Morley, M.P., the Right Hon. Cowper- 
Temple, Mr. MacArthur, and 700 clergymen 
were present. Speeches were made full of 
op of the eminent clergymen for the fresh 
ife and energy they had introduced in the 
churches. The steadfastness of their converts 
was also commended. A suggestion was made 
that a memorial of some kind be presented to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey ; but Mr. Stone, on 
their behalf said it would not be accepted 
and nothing would give them more pain than 
such a step.’’ 

Fuller particulars are given by Tuesday’s dis- 
patch: 

‘*At Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s farewell 
meeting last night 188 clergymen of the Church 
of England were present, far outnumbering 
those of any other denomination. CanonCon- 
way, of Westminster, occupied a seat on the 
platform. All those present were deeply 
affected. Mr. Moody, while speaking, was so 
overcome with emotion that he had to stop 
and was unable to conelude his address. The 
following is the number of meetings held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in London during 
the past four months, with the aggregate of 
attendance: Pa 

. No. Attending. 
we reas 7” Amon 





2,530,000 
The amount of money expended for bnild- 
ines, printing, stewards, etc., is $140,000. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey have declined to 
receive any compensation from the com- 
mittee.’’ 


The evangelists sail for America by the steam- 
ship “‘ Spain,” on August 4th, taking a brief ros- 
pite in the South of England first. Mr. Reginald 
Radcliffe, chief superintendent of district visit- 
ation, reports that 460 districts are being vis- 
ited, leaving only 66 to be filled up. The Earl 
of Cavan, who isa superintendent, says that 
the upper classes in the West End are in ag 
mach need of visiting as the poor in the East 
End. Major Cole, of Chicago, is holding very 
successful children’s meetings. - The Rev. Wm. 
Taylor, who has been preaching in England, 
returns to America this month. 


....The board of inquiry in the case of the 
charges against the Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland, is 
summoned by the presiding bishop to meet in 
the yestry room of Grace church, Baltimore, on 
Thursday, July 29th, at 10 o’clock a.m. The 
board is composed of the following presbyters 
and laymen, chogen by lot, in accordance with 
the Canon. From the Diocese of Maryland, the 
Rey. 0. Hutton, D.D., the Rev. M. Lewin,D.D., 
Mr, E. Wyatt Blanchard, and Mr. Daniel R. 
Magruder. From the Diocese of Virginia, the 
Rev. G. H. Norton,D.D., the Rev. J. 8. Hanckle, 
D. D., Mr. Hugh W. Sheffey, and Mr. N. E. 
Massie. From the Diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
yania, the Rey. Charlea Beck, D.D., the Rev. A. 
A. Marple, Mr, Robert 4. Lamberton, and Mr. 
JobniL. Atlee, M.D. From the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, the Rev. R. 8. Smith, the Rev. Henry W. 
Spaulding, D. D., Mr. J. H. Shoenberger, and 
Mr. Thomas M. Howe. It will be remembered 
that the complaint made against Bishop Whit- 
tingham is that he refused to bring to trial, 
when asked to do s0,a presbyter who was 
charged with offering prayers for the dead. 





space by the technical name, is painted blue | 


and studded with stars. The services do not’ 
shame the surroundings ‘by any exceptional; 
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} marian, since fils John-st. sermon, referred to 
July Sth, has been prostrated by erysipelas, 
which bas almost caused blindness. The New 
York Christian Advocate says: 

“Numerous requests to preach and for cen- 
tennial photographs, etc.. etc... continue to 
come to Father Boehm. Indeed, the namber 
of these has become so great as to make it im- 
possible for the family to answer them.” 


-.»-Here are some additional midsumnier 
accessions to Vermont churches: Peactiam, 
19. Tunbridge, 12; Barnet, 11 (36 since May 
1st); Westminster, 8; Royalton, 6; Bellows 
Falls,5; Jamaica, Montpelier, Northfield, and 
West Randol h, 8 each. Chaplin, Conun., re- 
ceived 26 on July 4th and Franklin 7. 


+seeLbe Pan-Presbsterian Assembly was to 
meet in London on Tuesday of this week. 








Publisher's Department. 


To Excet IN ImpROVEMENT is the lead- 
ing element of this country, and no other 
article of labor-saving machinery bas 
equaled in this respect the sewing ma- 
chine in rapid strides of improvement. 
Among them the Wilson Shuttle Sewing 
Machine fnay be counted the leading one 
in this connection. Everything has been 
added to it that constant experimenting 
and science could suggest, and it is offered 
to the public to-day without an equal for 
family use. Light, rapid, beautiful, dura- 
bie, and perfect, the Wilson holds the lead- 
ing place among the best sewing machines 
in use, 

Salesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

Tbis company want a few more good 
agents. 





SoorHtne AND HEALING, we might with 
_truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

—— a+ 


TO NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD BONDHOLDERS. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad, with its 
property and franchises, is to be sold at 
auction under decree of court, August 2d, 
in New York City, for the benefit of the 
first mortgage bondholders. 

The latter are uniting in a plan for pro- 
tecting their interests, by causing the Road 
and property to be be bid in for them by a 
Bondholders’ Committee, sclected for the 
purpose. This committee consists of John- 
ston Livingston, of New York; Frederick 
Billings, of Vermont; George Stark, of 
Massachusetts; J. K. Moorhead and J. N. 
Hutchinson, of Pennsylvania; and John M. 
Denison, of Maryland. The plan of pur- 
chase and reorganization represented by 
this Committee and unanimously approved 
by a general meeting of the bondholders, 
held June 80th, is ready for distribution 
and signature. All bondholders who wish 
to share in the benefits of the plan or 
desire information should immediately 
address the Purchasing Committee, N. P. 
R. R., at No. 23 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

A. B, NETTLETON, 
for Purchasing Committee, N. P. R. R. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


Dr Ws. HAtu’s BALSAM FoR THE LuNGs 
cures the worst cases of Coughs, Colds, and 
all-the diseases of the Lungs, Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping Cough and Croup 
it is a certain specific. The most obstinate 
eases surely yield to Haut’s Batsam, when 
used perseveringly. Stands at the head of 
all cough preparations. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1 per bottle. Jonn F. Henry, Cun- 
RAN & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstey’s TooraHacn® ANODYNE 
cures in oné minute. 





New AnD StRANGE.—Travelers and res- 
idenis in malarious districis should inquire 
about Hotman’s FEVER AND AGurE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 
ging with poisons and try the new plan. 
Druggists sell it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 83 John 
st., New York. 





One trial will satisfy the most doubtful 
of the real merit of Dauury’s Magica. 
Parn Exrractor, especially for Piles, 
Burns, and all Skin Diseases, 47 


Tue Trrompa TRuss Vo., No, 334 Bowery. 
New York, ask no payment for promising to 
cure Rupture, but a reasonable tee for bay. 
ing cured it, when the cure is completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO THE 
FARMERS. 


Tue rapid growth of our country and 
the constantly increasing demand for prac- 
tical and durable farm machinery has 
brought the windmill into almost general 
-use. Their practical value is no longer 
doubted; no well-reguiated farm can afford 
to be without them. By using and apply- 
ing the free wind which our Creator has 
given us (which some day not far distant 
will be utiliz:d to a surprising extent) we 
can obtain a strong and cheap power, which 
can be adapted to almost any extent and to 
every variety of work. Dry pastures can 
be watered, swampy lands drained, gardens 
irrigated, water supplied for bouse and 
‘barn, wood sawed, corn shelled, feed cut, 
meal, Graham, and buckwheat flour made 
at home for your own use and that of your 
neighbors—in short, all the work that is 
done on a large farm and which at some 
seasons of the year necessitates the employ- 
ment of two or three extra hands. Farmers 
that are improving their property and 
making investments will find wind-mills 
not only a pleasure, but a machine of profit. 
Onur will bas been thorouchly tested and is 
now in use in thirty-three states and four 
territories. Seven windmill companies 
are now manufacturing under our license ; 
but none of them are allowed to 
make our particular mill We have 
given to none the right to use our never- 
failing regulator, the side vane, and none 
of them are allowed to place their wheel 
and rudder in line. One or the other being 
off the center, they are never full in the 
wind and cannot get the full power. By 
actual test and mathematical calculation 
we secure 16 per cent. more power than 
any other windmill. We can obtain this 
because our fans are much wider and two 
inches longer on a ten-foot mill, and the 
wheel and tail being in line, the mill gets 
all the wind. The Eclipse is nota cheap 
mill except as an investment. Our mills 
cost $10 more than tbe general average 
price of other mills. Wecan build acheaper 
mill, for those who wish it; but, having had 
along experience, we know that an bonest- 
built mill cannot be made cheap. We are 
able avd willing to guarantee our work, 
and parties desiring something strong, 
durable, and powerful will consult their 
interests by either sending for our illus- 
trated circular or calling on our general 
agent. Respectfully, 

Wa. H. WHEELER, Sup’t, 
Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Beloit, Wis. 














Scrantiric EpucaTiIon.—T wo years ago 
the Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass., was 
reorganized as a Scientific School and pro- 
vided with facilities for the study of Prac- 
tical Science such as are usually found only 
in our best universities and higher. tech- 
nical schools, Rooms and apparatus for 
Mechanical and Free-Hand Drawing, a 
large and well-furpished Chemical Labora- 
tory, and extensive Cabinets were furnished. 
The experiment has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Twenty-five students from the 
Academy have entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, nearly all of whom 
have done excellent work in Drawing and 
who have taken a full course of practical 
work in general Chemistry in addition to 
the ordinary preparatory studies. 





STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEM- 
INARY. 


Tis well-known school, besides taking 
care of the health of its pupils, aims to im- 
part to them good habits of study, thorough 
knowledge of subjects, the ability to use 
good English, information on subjects of 
general interest, gentle and courteous man- 
ners, aod sound Christian principles. See 
advertisement. 





WAnTED.—Country Board in the Cats- 
kills for a young lady of consumptive tend- 
ency, in plain family taking few or no other 
boarders. A liberal price will be paid for 
a pleasant home with attractive surround- 
ings, especially where a devoted effort will 
be made to render the visitagreeable. Ad- 
dress K, Box 8830, New York Post-office, 

So eR 


For Boys’ School see advertisement of 
6. B. Jonus. 







































































. THE INDEPENDENT. 


ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in eyery direction in response 
to their announcements. in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, a8 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant.or trader who uses THe In- 
DEPENDENT as 8 medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month, If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your Jetter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 














A GOOD WASHING MACHINE 
has always been considered. a most de- 
sirable thing, and so many fruitless efforts 
have been made to get up such a one that 
very many people bave come to look upon 
it as an impossibility and become preju- 
diced against everything of the kind. The 
inventors of the Challenge Washing Ma- 
chine, having taken lessons by the failures 
of others and studied the matter thoroughly 
and practically, have produced a machine 
which in a cheap, simple, and durable man- 
ver attains all that has been so earnestly 
sought and desired. It has but few parts 
and is so simple in construction and opera- 
tion and so easily worked that a child of 
ten or twelve years of age can operate it 
with ease und facility. Itis not so bard 
work to opesate it as to work on the wash- 
board the same length of time. It occu- 
pies but the same space of a wash-tub. 

These machines are sent on trial to any 


part of the United States, to be returned to’ 


us, at our expense, and money refunded if 
after six weeks’ trial they fail to give entire 
satisfaction. 





Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat 
ronise Mies & Oo., 8 Union Square, 





PREPAYMENT NT OF POSTAGE, 
As most of our readers areaware, the last 


age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT Will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as,shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. : 

Tue CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau. 
RAILwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Offices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 








THE firm of Crane, Breed & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., have been introducing the mod- 
ern methods of heating by hot water and 
by low-pressure steam, which have met 
with such popular favor in Eastern cities. 
Thus far they have met with eminent suc- 
cess, adding greatly to the comfort and 
cleanliness of Western homes and of pub- 
lic buildings. 


$$$ | 

VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Futter & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 
parties and do business on the square. 
Those who deal with them get their 
movey’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 11. 

EK. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
sem or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tovic. Ever bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE. 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel. 259 North Ninth st. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, July 24th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows : on Tuesday at 12 m., on 
Wednesday at 44.m., on Thursday at 11:30 
A. M., andon Saturday sy 6 and 11:30 a. m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
NOTICE TO DRUGGISTS. 
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wane couse 1, PRICES. 
MepiUM, doses are slight. 
Lr « MEDIU pa #30 Bee erases te . saving 33. cents. 11 
75—worth $2.67; saving 92 cents. 
“Read ve Geo. O. See See 
sale Druggists of Bosto 
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JOHN GOSNELL & 60. 
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IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. YW. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO, 

ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR RIN 
RUPTUR D OFFER $1,000 REWARD FOR? 
Y CASE THEY CANNOT CURB. 

They wig a first-class Lady Surgeon! 

Their Chief Surgeon has had 30 years’ unfailing 
success. 

Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


Orders filled by mail or expre SS. 
Send stamp for Deogigtive Fompbles 
BORNHAM, 


General Superintendent 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbere —half a year. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. , 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


PAPER FILE. ) 
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THE 
CALKINS: CHAMPION WASHER. 





ca 
PRICE ONLY $7.50. 


The “ Calkins” Washer is now an established _fa- 

verie in the families of all Rk od use ng the three Washing Ma- 
6. Its un pare ed su three years 

of te int Seine 80,000 in Ay on 
wo! h. ere over nic ita u 

It is Simple, Durable, and Cheap. It washes Clean, 
ety 

America: tute, New Yo: 4. 

en aon <order for the price, - we 
will deliver Single Washer free of expense, 
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HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S THD HAIR D 
im hee The inventor has used this splen 

for 37 wit} penees benefit to the hair and no 

iis health proo that it is the only true ae 

Harm! rei: instantaneous. 

po! 3_no ridiculous tints; —_—— ine 

of bad dyes; Pr ee nels bot d beau. 

TCHELOR'S Wig Factory, Novis Bont ,anplied st x 

i drugalats. a 


Y. Sold by ail 


BALD HEADS 





be cov: ah 0 pee to the 
spot, so ae IG LN. ith work 80 eniously co 
trived as to ? from the 
skin, the hair being wo 3 ts) same shade and 
gro hair. They ‘ect 


cannot be “etected. Made only at BA’ ‘CHELOR’ 
not ie 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. % nd st., New York. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Caéren’s Boots and Shoes 
that = become rough and red and a Ladies’ Crrevel. 





‘Oo lady will be without itafter onetrial. Be 
of Suexdons s and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


—— 


ANCER. We remove cancer without 
_ o pain. Bo. No ey or irene 
aan cure is perfect. or pam 
cases and references. wad oe 
& McLEIsH. 
in Birset, New York. 





RS. 
No. 21 East 16t 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


65 VISITING CARDS, | 


WHITE and 15 8. 
the neatest an you ever saw, 8 Agee: te 
—= _—. upon receipt of 2% cents and a three-cent 
o second-class work leaves my office. You 
wil Peosive samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Rep, Damask, ted and White Bristol. I have 
more than 50 kinds of visiting cards. Sample-sheet 
of 66 st les of type, prices to agents, circular, etc., 
sent with each new order. Your friends will all want 
them men the ee ours. Address 
Kneeland 8t., Boston, Mass. 


finely + Bristoe te oe sent, post- 














paid, 2% cents. Send Me he comple. 
Ginss, Mar Marbie, Dam Damask, Snowe, ot ete. e 
styles. Agents Wanted. w_ H. Re eo" 
9 Main Str treet, Brockton, 





49 VISITING CARDS, 


with your name Pry 'y printed on them, all sent 4) 
Wects. Send Sta for samples of my Glass, Marble, 
Snowflake, Rep. ll Cards. Agents’ pri ist, 
etc. Also Acquaintance three different styles 
p Ady 4 sent for 10cts. Agents wanted everywhere. 
commissions offered. Address 
F.B. wasnryrt & CO., 
Middleboro, Mase. 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY (. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 21 BROADWAY, New York 





See Page 29 of this issue. 





G - 
ries BHO 51000 aeons g CO”  ya88 





200 DECA LCOMANTE PICTURES, 2 cents; 
2 sheets pore Book Pictures, 25 cents ; 3 Card 
Chromos, 25 cents ; Gem Chromos, 15 cents, Sam- 
ples of all, 10 goats, Roe circular for 3-cent 

stamp. RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. 


50 ae pee Visiting Cards for 25 cts- 

ess for samples of all 

Aq aries ber before ordering ag re 
, 12 Win 


Agents wanted. ter 8t., Boston. 


and identified. How? 
MAN MUR DERED™. for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Beaton and Stamp Co., Boston, Mass. 




















OUR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT ROCKAWAYS, LANDA 
Doro | mean LANDAUL 
ou 
PHARTONS, CABRIOLETS, 
High and Low-wheel Pony and Park Phaectons in a 
t variety of les. 
Our stock of ages is the est ever bn gested in 


this pK... all of our own manufacture and 
guaranteed for one year. 


A. T. DEMAREST & CO, 


628 and 630 Broadway. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘CIHOM AHL NI AMOLOVAONVW ADVIBAVO GNV 


Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








WAREROOMS: 183, 185. AND 187 WABASH-AY, 
MANUFACTORY, ANN AND RANDOLPH 8T8. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


FASHIONABLE _CARRIAG AETO 

RO ANCOR RU Gar peach zy 

WAGONS, OMNIBUSES, Etc. — 
AGENT FOR THE 


ABSOT DOWNING CO., 
F CONCORD, N. H. 
STAGES, TRUC RAYS, 


CERY WAGONS on “ and to order 
Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 





STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 





he, 00 shirts ba 3,000 towels. Durable, good 
ong and careful examination, the United States Go 
and all other institutions. 


BSE5E -4 


Bathing-House Wringers indis 
Among some of the Sosa, President of 
To WM. G. LEWL 


10 : 
MANUFACTORY, 
oe a Tilustrated Gxtaloeuce apply to Ores 


fanufacturers of re Mow, Favoritos. imgroved Power and Hand L a 


sugar inery, 
is indispensable achine, as it pays its cost intwo months’ work. Naronteete 





ing Ma- 
bboy Teeita. 
to LS without 


in use my our ‘iaundries. 





arendon Hotel roe 5 SS coutrie W 
tels and Thi 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT iS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
iT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT IS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to THe INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 


Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 


C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T,. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HE H.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 

“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D 

HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 


JANE G. SWISSHELM, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 


Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
HENRY JAMES, JR., 
SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 
Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 


R. H. STODDARD, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-O. Box 2781. 





ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THose. merchants and otber business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
ic we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
& storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
-< THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE 0: oF, THE a & ‘3 a | 
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Yours truly 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


we oy Cc. BOWEN, 
Novem’ ber’ I commenced advertising 
‘in the Christian oy Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
ga th ‘and INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 
utchoncin,” and seeeves that, if 
ertiseme 





Sufficient time has el see rs enable me to forma 
correct Rew ion of the ue of the above-n 
advertising media for specialties having 
nste « value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all — other above- 
named papers. a S STA 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen’l Wesiern Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


aliible Fire Kindlers have prengged a) twenty a * aay 
7 paper. I con- 
tinued my advertisement in throug e Summer 
months. tis doubtless one of the “ best adver- 
ig mediums. Very truly yours. 
"Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 687, New Albany, Ind. 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN 
Dear Sir :—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 





bes paying ing papers to me which I have patronized. 
You ~ yo ye class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very it Semaiees and during the past 

and summer season I have realized better re- 


press, without a single exception. 
T inserted a trial ad 
The * * * * * * [which paper claims to have a 
leager SE +, ra an ia —Ed.)} and 
also in THE IND: sition in the former 
being most favorable). ® pet and yet the latter brought me 
between two ‘three money and responses 
over the other . 


Yours respectful! BURDETTE SMI 
Publisher ¢ Br Pattern Basuan® 


LA 
BO iN 
Pees “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear I am hearing from the advertisement 
from oo Ae over the cow ae 2S It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for i ‘all 


B. INS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. B. Collins’ s.Opium Antidote.” 


YPSILANTI, MricH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have. hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfi 
‘ G. STARR, 


ours Vv ’ 
ae " Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 
NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. B 
publisher N. Y. INDEPENDEN 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in A 


in which we advertise, now numberi nearly four 
to say that we consider it one 
of the —— mediums in the count 


truly, J. . FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York: 
we Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
fo far it has been the best religious weekly that 
Tha have used in all my advertising experience in plac- 
ae ete ee of the Opium and Morphine 
aaa e publ 
rs truly, F. E. MARSH 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITION AL 1 TESTIMONY. 








WovEN Ww Wiki ; MATTRESS CO. say: 
done us the most good ittherto 
ae any ay religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


INDEPENDENTS in 2 hands or kets or said 
they _— the pa wpe r extensive sales date 
from the time o _o.- advertising in Tax INn- 
DEPENDENT. 


FINANOTA I, a w York dail Banker, who advertises 
daily papers, decided to 


NDEPENDENT 
a done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 

NOpTHy erst MyroaL LIFE INS. 
co. We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
vory ‘pest paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” 





2 net in ‘aon from an advertise- 
ment of only two months. lam surprised at the 
3 and excellent class of your r 


hall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
Oo. Fi DAY 18 (land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. 5 BLISS & SON (Spedamen): “The results 
advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur. 
ba us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best mediums.’ 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
land, Oho, state in; a full-page 
advertisement,  - illustrated mati rin near.y 
all the weeklies of re a oO 
THE INDEPENDENT "brought th number 

r as 





entire press. 

J. ¢.. TILTON. of Sane, Fs one otf the ere larg- 
a says: * My 

tin THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 


in an to cost than any other paper.” 
or LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CG, 8. 
Mo.: “ illustrated advertisement in 


more did un meee poet tham any 














Weekly Mlatket Review. 


REPORTED PIXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO.. 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 








GROCERS’. MARKET. 


COFFEBS.—The market for Rios continues strong, 
witha moderate distributive trade. The Rio tele- 
grams show larce purcmaeee for the United States. and 
edvancing yeiows Mild Roastt goods are scarce 
and prices have an upward tendency. Old Sorern: 
ment Jayas are in fair sup ae with a steady deman 
for consumption. Mara —There ak no yg in 
first hands and their relatively high p is fully 
maintained. Costa Ricas are to some — suppl - 
ine the deficiency in Maracaibos and are intrinsically 

eaper, 

FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel is in good actt 
mand and prices are firm. D: are in ‘ight a 
mand and dull. Box Herring ate ~ — supply and 
good demand. Barrel Herring are in_better demand 
and prices are rather firmer. Salt.—Both Liverpool 
tee and Bulk continues very dull and prices are 
noroinai, 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Foreign Dried has been very 
quiet ioe nearly ail descriptions. All kinds of Raisins 
are dull. Currants are in good demand and eon 
Prunes are steady and in good demand. 

Citron is in fair demand at steady prices. Almonds 
are held very firmly,owing to large purchases 0. 
speculation by heavy ¥ buyers, suppo: to be influ- 
enced by the reports’ of the damage caused ,by the 
floods in the Languedoc district. 

MOLASSES, — Louisiana Molasses remains 
changed. The demand is light and sales -- caaatl; ; 
but prices are about steady and slightly in havens, 
favor. Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses are qui 
and lower. 

SUGARS.—Therse has been 8 s3c4. demand during 
the entire week for all des of Refined Sugars and 
prices have advanced fully one-eighth over — — 
tions of last week. the market closing strong with a 
hardening tendency, Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses 
are in steady demand and in se anigt favor. 

SYRUPS.—Since our last there has been an in- 
creased demand and the tone of the: mapnen has im- 
proved somewhat. The large break in prices of low- 
est grades has induced e inquiry at arutiog 
prices, which are still low, edium 
while the best are in sellers’ favor yt clatively in in 
smali supply. 

RICE.—For home use there is a good inquiry both 
for Foreign and Domestic. Rangoon is scarce and 
wanted for export. 

TEAS.—The market has a better tone, and of late 
there is a moderate snecu lative Pe obriewang bs erg td in 
lower grades, about 12,000 half-chests havi been 
sold for eash at an advance of 8c. per B. m the 
lowest point. Now that the pressure od 68 by auc- 
tion is oyer, we confidently expect be Feri) 
oe 0g no doubt continue to improve 9 
fallt 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour, ete.—The market has 
been strong during the entire week, but excited 
and active, ye! at the close. Wheat ad- 
vanced 7 and heid its own until Saturday, when 
it fell back a little and regained all it had lost, so that 
Fiour, in erasranest from 25c.to 50c. a barrel 
closing firm at the advance. Rye Flour is finn, and 
has advanced about 2c. Oatmea) ts fairly active and 
unchanged. Grain.—Wheat has been ex 


8, 
B fy panite Kidnes. fan fairto 


Eidney, Bre, ee ‘ 
Beane, Ned dney, fa . 
~ in i aioe. 
on sisig pe ig EE RR 


pane: CORN.—The et 1s extremely quiet 
qi a guy 8 


= TE INDEPENDENT. 


Seen ee® 





lent firkins, amomee. yellow boapar Shine « wee 


tate, firkins, g: 


tate, half-firkin tubs, Paclected.” 


State, helf-Orkt kin t 





ubs, ~~ 
ga f-firkin tubs, fairto good...... 
tate, halfefrkin tubs, r to fair... 


State, Welsh tubs, 


State, Welsh tubs, fair to to good. ae he 


State, Wee 


Pails, very fancy.............. eséeese 


Pails, State, prime 
Pails, State, sweet 


Pails, State, creamery, inferior. 
Pails, Western, creamery, fancy.. 
Pails, Western, Sones. fair to goo 

Penn vonage + CS ey 


Western, firkins. poor to fair . 


Western dairy tubs, 
Western. dairy tubs, 


cream +000 





selected. v anavsdounne 
good to ne 


Western, tubs, selected. yellow........--- 


Western, tubs, | a gd 
Western, tape’ 


State Factory 


State Farm Dairy, 
Western Factory, to) 







Western Fac tory, tat for a nae 
Western Factory. skimmed..... prea: £ 
DRIED FRUITS.—The market for all kinds accept. 
ing Apples are extremely quiet and for! rt 
transactions quotations may be considered rantirely 


74, Sliced, good........... 
fancy ‘ 


nominal. We quote 
Apples, 5ou thern, 15 


«“ ry 


quam 
* State, 1874, Sliced....... 


&ta-e, 1874, Q 





cited on account of the severe storms in Eng nd 
having advanced some 4c. a bushel. Oats are duil 
and lower. Kye is higher and firm. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brick.—Pale $2.50, Jer- 
sey $5@5.50, Haverstraw Bay 0. Cement.—Port- 

land $3,75@4. 25, Rosendale "s .10@1.2. Fire Brick.— 
The market is dull and prices irregular. Giass.— 
Business still quite dull and prices nominal. Hard- 
ware.—The market is Po: throughout. Hair.—Cattle 
10218 cts., Goat 13@21 ets. per bushel. Lath.—The 
cargo quotations — be aia as $1.50@1.60 per 
M. Lime.—We te State at $1 per barrel for Com- 
mon and $1.25 for Finishing. Rock and $1.20 per barrel 
for Common and $1.50 do. for Finishing. Lumber. 
Spruce $13@16 per M., Black Walnut W er5¢ ax, Ash 
$58.40, Oak $38@45. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Bost Cattle 
was decidedly firm at the opening and medium to 
good Steers sold_at an advance of one-half cent. 

rime and extra Steers met witha fair demand and 
the prices realized were a fraction above the ruling 
rates of a week ago. Milch Cows were aul! and weak. 
The quotation ranged from $45 to $75, includi aay 
Under a fair demand, Vea! Calves were firm at Erie} 
cents for ordinary to prime State Milk-fed and os 
for Grass and Buttermilk-fed. The demand for Shee 
ane Lambs was quite ogive and prices were weil 


Dressed oan" were quiet but firm at 9%@'0 centa. 

The receipts tor the week were 7, it Beef Cattle, 87 

pene sh Cows, 2,834 Veal Calves, 21,18/ Sheep, and 20,459 
EB. 

COTTON.—The market for “spot’’ since our last 
has been quiet, but closed firm at previous prices. 
The sales comprise 2,479 bales, of which 2,498 were 
taken for spinning and llon speculation. The de- 
mand for future delivery is light at a decline of 

about five thirty-seconds of @ cent, the market 


Miadiing- i 13-82 cents for July, 15 11-82@15 1: 
cents for August, 14 31-32@15 5-32 cents for Septem- 
ber, 14 1942@14% cents for October, 14 15-3:@14% 
cents for November, l4 15-32@14% cents tor December, 
14x%@14 25-38 cents for January, 14 13-16@15 cents for 
February. 14 31-2@15 3-16 cents for March, 15 3-16@15 
7-32 cents for April, 15 T-16@154 ceuts for May, and 15 
9-16 cents for June. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
very dull, but hoiders are firm. Leather.—Hemlook 
Sole continues dull and prices are nominal. Crop is 
steady. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—The market is dull 
and prices unchanged. Coal.—Steam Coals are dull. 
Gas and Anthracite arein fair regs Liverpool 
House Cannel, $17; Liverpool Gas, $12; Newcastle, 
$7 ; Soft Coal, $5.75@%6. Drugs.—The volume of trade 
increases slowly, but we do not anticipate much 
better demand for good before the fall trade com- 
mences. Gunny or —India is dull and nominal. 
Soa Bagging is firm and in good demand. Hard- 

ware.—The ena for all pert tions is very light 
and prices are in favor of buyer. Hay.—Prime grades 
are in good demand, but the receipts and supply are 
light. Shipping grades are dull and prices are in 
tavor of buyer. 


METALS et A ep Soe Sg ae \bat the de- 
mand is moderate. 
mand, but stocks are os hela. i Sones Pig is 
dull and quiet. Lead.—Domestic is dull, but holders 
are firm. Tin.—Pi 7% uiet but firmer, Zinc is quiet. 
Ou AND NAVAL 8TO 1 -~- piles Kansood is 
Lard.—T 


weak at 41 cts. for Bank and 43 cts. for Straite. Naval 
Stores.—Spirits atti is quiet and dull. Rosin. 

—Strained is in light demand and closes oan $1.70 
forCommon. Taris dull. Pitch.—City is q 

PROVISIONS.—The Hog product is very. quiet 
Closes weak forthe future and steady for 
Beef is in moderate demand and steady. 

WOOL is in better demand since our last and 
there is less fepumncion in the goods trade. New 
fieeces are arriving more freely and prices are tend- 
ing in buyers’ favor. Wools are in good 
request at firm prices 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO. 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are very quiet, but unchanged. 
Pearls are still § suntan. nominal, e@ quote: we 
POUts DPSS COREE... ...00onuyss cncsonepcseas cocce sets 
BEANS AND PBAS.—Medtum are in fair demand 
and prices are slightly in sellers’ favor. Marrow 
arrive fairly and demand fair. White Kidney are 
lower. Canadiap Foomare mm in fair supply and demand 
moderate. We quot 








Beans. Pea, 1874, sananne -1 9%@2 05 
Beans, ea, fair to 004. 1 75@1 8 
Beans, Medium, 1874. prime. 1Wea — 
Beans, Medium. fair togood. 1 00@1 75 





ns Unpeeled, 


Blackberries, good..... 
Blackberries, inferior 
Cherries, Southern, 1874. 
Plums, 1874, a per I 


EGGS8.—The maith is tn in that sensitive poy 
tion in which itis liable to fluctuate one wa 
are heavy or light or the a Send 

Receipts 7, packages. We 


per DDI. : 5 ...2-esed-e ees 24 @ 
State and Pennsylvania.. 


other as the receipts 
active or inactive. 


uote 
ersey, single barrels, 
Western, prime...... 


Western, fair marks 
Canadian... 


oo FRUITS.—Maryland Peaches in pores se mt 


well Apples are pl 


Bartlett Pears are quoted at $6@87. 


ries are scarce an 


berries are lower and plenty. ae are pie nty. 
Watermelons are in fairdemand andarefirm. Wild 


ecented, Haives, Southern. 


to — 


~A gy <Sibieb ee 
eddar, fine... 


-skimme 






uarters.. 


uarters, Southern.. 


enty but 2S per bos 


sell well when 


Red Plums are plenty. We quote: 


Apples: 
Red 


Choice, per crate ... 
Southern, good to pa 
southern, poor to f 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, Mats ere GROCERS, 


COMMISSION | MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


e do the largest Wholesale Grocery, business in 
the United States, and in connection th ith a con- 
siderable Prodice Commiseton business, our sales being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 
pers). e are enabled to get the full Saas value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


THE DUTTON MOWER 
ITHACA HORSE-RAKE, 


Improved for Harvest of 1875. Send for Circular to 
R. H. ALLEN & CO,, 
189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 

R. R. Track, Hay, Coal Scales. 
for Rolling Mills, Furnaces, Foundries, Miners’ Use, 
for Stores, Mills, end Wharves. 
for Elevators and Grain Warehouses. 
for Farmers, Butchers, Druggists, etc., etc. 
The Most Beetecs Alors Ram Drawer, 
FAIRBANKS’S 8 STAND ted SCA LES. 


BANKS 
E. me Bs p0. 


RBANKS 3 CO 
wal nia» New York, 


& CO., 
FAIRBANE timore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


JAVA QUALITY. 


somerand Ar y rr: age 


FOR SALE B GROCERS. 
WRIGHT GILLIKS & BROTHER, New York. 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-0,Box 564%.) &1 and &% VESEY ST., NewYork 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 





- FINANCIAL NOTES. 
Tre’ cimmisstoners Of the Freedmen’s 


Sayings Bank report that they have col- 


lected over $400,000 out of the assets of 
the bank, and that they hope by next win- 
ter to carry the amount up to $600,000, 
which will furnish a 20 per cent. dividend 
to the depositors. What they have col- 
lected has.come from investments made in 
Washington. The investments made by 
the Southern branches will; with very few 
exceptions, prove a total loss, The com- 
missioners “hope ultimately to collect 
enough more to make a second dividend of 
20 per cent., and possibly a third one. This 
is better than we feared, yet it is quite bad 
enough to show a most stupid or swindling 
management of the bank on the part of the 
trustees. 


—The outstanding funded debt of the 
Erie Rgilroad Company on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1875, amounted to $53,394,100, re- 
quiring $4,073,106 in currency to pay the 
anbual interest thereon. The net earnings 
of the road for nine months, up to April 
1st, 1875, were $3,163,454.19, or just about 
enough to pay the interest liability for the 
same period. This leaves nosurplus to pay 
dividends on the stock shares, The debt on 
the road is so great that the stock shares are 
really worth but very little. Whether 
placing the property in the hands of a re- 
ceiver will improve the condition of the 
Company time only can tell. The con- 
dition is certainly bad enough now. 


—Upon the best Washizgton authority, 
we learn that itis the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment not to put in circulation any of 
the silver coinage, in pursuance of the Re- 
sumption Act, until the price of gold has 
fallen to about 110, as, with gold ranging 
above that quotation, the coin would natur- 
ally be bought up for export. We are not 
informed, however, whether, in the event 
of the gold premium falling to 10, the 
Government could have sufficient assurance 
that it would'not advance again to warrant 
the coin being put in circulation. 

—The Illinois Supreme Court has given 
a decision construing the law of 1869 rela- 
tive to skim-milk; of which the Chicago 
Tribune says: ‘* While a farmer, according 
to the decision; may skim the milk on the 
top, bottom, and edge, and strip it of the 
last globule of cream when he sélls it to a 
cheese manufacturer who does busivess on 
his own account, he must deliver the square 
article just as the cow yields it when it goes 
to a co-operative factory, 

—At a meeting in Fall River of the Man. 
ufacturers’ Board of Trade to take into 
consideration the future actions of the 
mills of the city it’ was voted that a re- 
duction of ten per cent. be made in the 
prices paid the operatives, to take effect on 
the first Monday in August. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury is steadi- 
ly contracting the amount of the fractional 
currency. The sum outstanding on the 
1st of July was $42,129,000, against $46,- 
890,000 on January 1st; showing a reduc- 
tion of $4,261,000 since the Resumption Act 
took effect. 

a le 


DRY GOODS. 


No material change in the general con- 
dition of the market for domestic goods 
was anticipated in July and the quiet that 
bas prevailed in nearly all departments of 
* the trade excites no remarks nor occasions 
any despondent feelings, It is the natural, 
order of things in midsummer for business 
to be slack. But, although there is no re- 
vival to be reported, there is considerable 
doing and some of the Southern and West- 
ern buyers are picking up small lots of 
goods, and certain novelties are attracting 
the attention of buyers, The stoppages of 
certain large New England mills will be 
felt before long in the decreasing stocks in 
the hands of agents, although the aceumu- 
lations of certain makes are still large. 
The Atlantic Cotton Mills have suspended 
operations, though not, it is probable for a 
long time; and the Salmon Fatls Mills No. 
2, producing cotton flannels, four-yard 
sheetings, and jeans, has shut up for some 
months, Tt 18 aid. In-addition to the tem- 
porary closing of these mills, the Hampden 





Mills, of Holyoke, Mass., have suspended 
payment, which is a more serious matter. 
The great complaint of overproduction, 


| not only in this country, but. in_ all the 


manufacturing countries of Europe, is the 
natural effect of a time of universal peace, 
when the waste of a war no longer stimu- 
lates. manufacturing and agricultural in- 
dustries. But in time, if peace should 
continue, production will be adjusted to 
consumption and an overstocked market 
will be less complained of by manufac- 
turers, and the opportunities. for specula- 
tions will be greatly diminished, while 
regular trade will be greatly improved 
New manvfactories are all the time being 
established at the South and the West, 
which must inevitably produce a damag- 
ing influence upon the manufacturing 
towns of the East. The machinery of the 
new mills, when once set agoing, will turn 
out cotton fabrics of a coarse character, 
and will be sold on terms that the Eastern 
mills will find it difficult to compete with. 
Lowell has ceased to be the greatest manu- 
facturing town of New England, but it 
maintains its own place bravely. The fol- 
lowing are given as the latest statistics of 
the various industries in that city of 
spindles: 


Whole number of Mills, O60. ........0..+sseeetensneenee 82 
Nominal Capital Stock........,....cseeeeeeeeee $16,000,000 
QUAN GR. foot. oRei ccs wocweccsccecns soccccsceesed 697,461 
TOBIRR . on eng sep seddes qeancetsspcece dnd og jtetecdseee 16,758 
Females employed..........0.--seeececearevesee - 10,000 
Males employed. ..........cecccccecseceesceeee about 8,000 
Yands nate ort week, Cottom.......c.0.seeees 2,953,000 
Woolen.. about 90,000 

= ™ fe Carpet iee.. heaghtacd about 40,000 

¢ + ad GUNES ace Sdovcccccsccdces 2,500 
Hosiery, dozens made per week.............++++ 17,000 
Pounds Cotton consumed per week.... .......+- 842,000 
Pounds Clean Wool consumed per week....... 152,500 
Yards Dyed and Printed per annum ......... 89,880,000 
Tons Anthracite Coal per annum...........-.....+ 52,930 
Bushels Charcoal per AMnumM........eseceeacresees 15,000 
Cords Wood per ANNUM..........60.-cceceeeeeeeecers 1,605 
Gallons Oil per annum. .............ceeeecceeeeeeee 110,869 
Pounds Starch per annum. ............eese.seeee 2,326,000 
Barrels Flour per annum. ... ........seeseeeeeeeeee 1,800 
Steam power...........++ 56 engines—7,992 horse-power 


The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings has been good for the week and 
some rather heavy sales have been effected 
at nominally uochanged quotations, but by 
extra discounts. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in better demand and the sales of 
small parcels have in the aggregate made 
a very respectable sum total. 

Printing cloths have assumed a firmer 
tone, from the circumstance of several mills 
haying stopped production. Quotations 
are firm. Another strike of the hands 
engaged in the mills at Fall River is appre- 
hended. 

Prints are quiet for the present, but a 
revision of prices is looked for before long. 
Low-priced chocolate styles sell freely 
and some of the new dark styles have 
already been offered by agents, Shirtings 
are in good demand for the Southern 
trade. 

Ginghamsare in fairdemand. A new fall 
standard of the Mohawk brand has been 
introduced in the market at 9 cents and it 
well received by the trade. 

Canton flannels are now offering, but the 
prices are not yet decided upon. 

Colored cottons are in small demand; but 
prices for rolled jaconets, flat-fold cambrics, 
and silesias are well maintained. The 
Kirkland plaid cheviots, newly introduced, 
are becoming very popular and are freely 
disposed of by the agents at steady prices. 

Hosiery is in better demand and the sales 
of knit goods of all kinds are represented 
as encouraging, but prices are lower than 
they were last year. There is a good de- 
mand for cardigan jackets, shirts, and 
drawers. 

Shawls are now Offered in large variety 
aud of attractive styles, but the sales as 
yet are on a limited scale. 

Woolen goods are selling at full prices, 
but the demand is not specially active. 
Overcortings, beavers, and fancy chin- 
chillas are in fair demand by the clothiers 
at steady prices. 

Worsted, coatings are in good demand 
and considerable sales of heavy goods— 
new styleshave been effected. The low 
grades are mostly wanted by the clothiers. 

Fancy cassimeres and suitings of all 
grades are in good demand by the clothiers 
and also by the jobbers. 

Fiannels and blankets are in better de- 
mand and. marked improvement in these 
goods will soon be noted. _ 





“Worsted, dress goods are rather alow o».| | 


sale at present and no improvement is 
likely to take place until the new fal 
Btyles are put upon the market. 

Foreign dry goods are very quiet. The 
importers are making their arrangements 
for their fall business, and in the mean 
time there is nothing doing calling for any 
particular mention. The prices of staple 
goods are well maintained, but it is not 
unlikely that the recent heavy failures of 
Manchester dealers may produce a sensible 
effect upon prices when the fall trade com: 
mences. It is reported of these failures by 
one of our mercantile agencies. that the 
habilities of parties who have failed in 
London, Leeds, and Manchester, England, 
alone, within the last ninety days, foot up 
the enormous amount of over £21,000,000, 
or over one hundred million dollars, being 
twenty-five per cent. greater than the liabili- 
ties of all the failures that have occurred in 
the entire United States for the first six 
months of the year. Nearer by, in Canada, 
the failures have been especially numer- 
ous, amountingin number to over eight bun- 
dred and in liabilities to over twelve millions 
of doilars. This, as will be'seen by comp:r- 
ison with the above figures, far exceeds the 
disasters in any state of the Union of simi- 
lar size. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, July 12th, 1875. 
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FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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WARES is MILLINER HIBSONS. ar aM SHALL 

ARA) UNBRELLAS BOOK: Stationery, 
Pile pn Perfumes. oye. Dolls, Trimmings, 
Wors House Furn ishing, Keeping, and Orna- 





menting G 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, + BUTTON, %c., warranted. 


Catalogues and samples sent free te any address 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Call and ex 
amine the new 


CARPETS. 2": 


Cloths, Mat- 
tings, ete. at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 


Good Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
to $1.35. Body Brussels, $1.75 te $2.25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Av wgnee Be Bos York, 
Late of Columbian Hail, 231 


BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
WM. HENRY SMITH&CO 


SOLE AGENTS, 
32 Green St.,'N. Y. 
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 RECULAR 
CLEARING-OUT SALE. 


On MONDAY, June 21st, we will commence our REGULAR CLEARING-OUT 


SALE, preparatory to taking Stock. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Shawls, Hosiery, White Goods, Embroider- 
ies, etc., comprising the BALANCE of our SPRING IMPORTATIONS, will be offered 
at PRICES which cannot fail to INSURE IMMEDIATE SALES. 


Large lines of MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS, recently purchased 
at very low figures, will be arranged on tables on first floor, for convenience of cus- 
tomers, and SOLD AT A VERY SMALL ADVANCE ON THE PURCHASE PRICE, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Raglish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Of! Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


(12 FULTON STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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Financial, 
THE GREENBACK DEBT. 


Ons. constant source of mistake on the 
part of many persons in reasoning upon 
the currency question consists in over- 
looking the elementary and primary fact 
that every greenback in circulation is the 
evidence of a debt due from the Govern- 
ment to the holder. The Government 
says upon the face of it that the United 
States will pay to the bearer one dollar or 
five dollars, as the case may be. The dol- 
lar here promised is, as the Supreme Court 
has decided, the gold dollar. It is true 
that the promise is by law declared to bea 
legal-tender in payment of debts, public 
and private; yet this does not make the 
greenback less a promise, or change its 
character as an evidence of debt, or at all 
alter the obligation of the Government to 
pay it. In the exigency of war, when the 
United States Treasury was exhausted and 
practically bankrupt, Congress, to meet 
the necessiiies of the Government, thought 
it expedient—whether wisely or unwisely 
we do not now say—to place a forced loan 
upon the market and compel the people to 
receive its debt obligations in payment of 
Government dues to them, declaring that 
these obligations should have the legal 
power to pay ordinary debts. 

When this greenback loan was thus 
forced upon the people because the Gov- 
ernment had nothing else to pay with, it 
was not only a promise to pay ata future 
time, but it was also accompanied with a 
special legal right vested in every bolder of 
green backs—namely, the right, in the event 
that the Government did not pay the debt 
on demand, to have it, atthe option of the 
holder, funded in a six per centsfive-twenty 
bend, bearing gold interest. There has been 
no time in which the Government bas not 
had’a perfect right to pay its greenback 
debt in gold; and until the funding privi- 
lege was withdrawn, as was the fact in 
1868, by a great mistake, the holder. of 
greenbacks had a right to turn them at 
their face value into a six per cent. gold- 
interest bond, payable at the end of twenty 
years after its date and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government after the lapse 
of five years.. Had this fundiwg privilege 
been continued, two things would have re- 
sulted: first, greepbacks would have never 
sunk below the market value of the bonds 
in which they were fundable; and, second- 
ly, they would have long since been at par 
with gold, and a portion of them, perhaps 
the larger portion, entirely withdrawn from 
circulation. The financial situation at the 
present moment would have been very dif- 
ferent from what itisnow. There would 
have been no school of inflationists to 
clamor for greenbacks simply to provide a 
paper currency for the people. The na- 
tional banks would have supplied this 
want, so far as business revealed it. 

How, then, shall this greenback debt be 
now treated? There is really but one an- 
swer to this question. The answer lies in 
thesingle word payment. It is either this or 
repudiation. To let these greenbacks float 
forever or indefinitely unpaid is repudia- 
tion. And if, as a matter of fact, the 
Government has not and cannot procure 
the gold with which to pay them, if in this 
sense it be really too poor to pay the debt, 
then why not offer to its creditors the 
equivalent of cash payment by changing 
the form of the debt, and giving them the 
opportunity of converting it into a form 
that will yield an interest income? This 
is & Very common course with private 
debtors who cannot make cash payments. 
They settle the account with their cred- 
itors by giving them interest-bearing obliga- 
tions. There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment can gradually buy in or pay its 
greenback debt by paying out its bonds for 
it; and unless from its surplus revenue it 
can accumulate gold enough for thts pur- 
pose—of which the prospect at present is 
not very flattering—it will have to resort to 
this mode of payment. In other words, it 
will have to fund the debt and pledge its 
axing power to pay the interest and prin- 
cipal at maturity. 

We do not know precisely what Mr, 
Chase thought or what the members of 
Congress thought when the debt was 








authorized; but we do know that funding 
was & principle incorporated into the very 
debt itself when it was originally con- 
tracted. And it is by no means clear that 
it will ever be paid without going back to 
this principle. Certain it is that, if wisely 
applied, it would in a comparatively short 
time lift greenbacks to par with gold and 
put an end to the whole business of gold 
speculation. It would, of Gourse, contract 
this form of paper currency, since funding 
without the destruction of greenbacks 
would be an absurdity; yet the na- 
tional banks, under the law as it now is, 
would supply all the paper currency needed 
by the country and just as fast as ft is 
needed. Resumption, so far as‘the Gov- 
ernment has directly anything to do with 
it, consists in paying its greenback obliga- 
tions and getting rid of them. This being 
accomplished, our whole financial system 
will return to the normal basis of the gold 
standard of value. 
ne 


MONEY MARKET. 


THE activity inthe wheat market for the 
past ten days has prevented the usual sum- 
mer stagnation in Wall Street; but it has 
had no special effect upon the money mar- 
ket and the demand for currency for the 
Southwest for crop-moving purposes has not 
yet been felt. The effect of the advance in 
the price of wheat has been to weaken the 
rate for gold and to give a stronger tone to 
the stock market for Western railroads. 
The charges for transportation continue so 
low that the increase of business on the 
great trunk lines will not add much to their 
net profit. 

Secretary Bristow has issued another call 
for $10,000,000 of coupon 5-20s, numbered 
as follows: $50, Nos, 21,701 to 28,500; 
$100, Nos. 64,501 to 75,000; $500, Nos. 
84,001 to 38,200; $1,000, Nos. 96,901 to 
108,000. AJl numbers inclusive. The in- 
terest will cease on Oct. 14tb. 

The gold market is gradually weakening, 
under the belief that the Government 
means to go on and prepare for specie re- 
demption, in conformity with the law of 
last January, nothwithstanding the growing 
disposition manifested by the Democracy 
of the South and West to repeal that 
measure whenever they find them- 
selves with a sufficient majority in Con- 
gress. The passage of a resolution by 
the unanimous vote of the Cotton Con- 
gress, in Raleigh, N. C., last week, not 
not only in favor of inflation, but also in 
favor of paying the interest on the public 
debt in currency, may be accepted as a fair 
indication of what the South will do, for 
the members of the Cotton Congress repre- 
sented the leading men of the cotton states. 
The congress was not intended to be a 
political gathering; but it was a Demo- 
cratic convention in reality, for when it 
was represented that the inflation-repudia- 
tion resolution which had been passed 
might prove detrimental to the Democratic 
party it was reconsidered. It is certain, 
however, that the Democrats of Ohio and 
of all the cotton states are in favor of post- 
poning indefinitely the time of specie re- 
demption; but, as a party necessity, they ap- 
pear to be willing to suppress their financial 
preferences for the sake of obtaining polit- 
ical ascendency. But what the result will 
prove itis not our province to intimate, 
The one thing certain is that there is a 
larger body of inflationists among the D-m- 
ocrats than among the Republicans. Judge 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and General 
Butler, of Massachusetts, are tbe only 
prominent men who have heretofore acted 
with the Republican party who have had 
the courage to avow themselves in favor of 
the financial scheme of the Ohio Demo- 
crats. A great many strange things may 
happen in a year, and if the Democratic 
party should discover that they would be 
more likely to gain political power by 
adopting the.Ohio platform at their next 
national convention they will be pretty 
certain to do it. 

The advance in the price of wheat has 
been equal to about 15 cents within ten 
days, and, as this must add immensely to 
the wealth of the West and give still 
greater importance to the mnexpectedly 
favorable crop reports, even from the dis- 
tricts which were given up to the grasshop- 
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to be felt in all departments of trade. For 
the present there is not much of a revival, 
but there fs more activity than has usually 
been known in July. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange 
have been less active than they were the 


. first week in the month, but there is more 


doing than usual at this hot season. The 
improved prospects for wheat have turned 
attention to the roads which will be most 
affected by the revival of dealings in the 
great crops of the West, and Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Rock Island and Chicago, and 
Northwestern have been more active at bet- 
ter prices. The Jay Gould favorites, which 
are now understood to be Western Union 
Telegraph, Union Pacific, and Pacific Mail, 
bave begun to look up again, and an advance 
is predicted in them; but there is still a 
wholesome dread among the conservative 
operators of the Stock Exchange of touching 
anything which the Gould party is suspected 
of manipulating, though his great success 
with Union Pacific, and more recently 
with Western Union, makes the young 
operators in the Street ambitious of fol- 
lowing his lead when they imagine they 
have discovered what it is. 

The rates for money on call loans have 
continued at 2 to 8 per cent. during the 
week, and as low as 14 per cent. has been 
accepted by commission houses, with more 
money on their hands tban they can find 
employment for. As all the July dividends 
have now been paid out, there must he 
still a Jarge amount of money lying idle in 
the banks, waiting for reinvestment. 

The natural course of reinvesting is for 
money to he put back into the stocks that 
have yielded it, when it exceeds the ex- 
penditures of those who receive it; but in 
most cases people who live on their incomes 
do not reinvest their money, but pay it to 
others, who do not always invest in stocks 
and bonds. In atime when there ia but 
little speculating in real estate, as at the 
present time, and when no new companies 
are forming, no new banks being organ- 
ized, no new railroad bonds issued, nor 
any great enterprises undertaken which 
create a demand for capital, it {s certain 
that the accumulations of profits, which are 
semi-annually distributed to stock-holders, 
must either lie idle in bank-vaults or be rein- 
vested in some kind of stocks. 

The week closed with the highest prices 
for stocks and the lowest rates for gold and 
money. Gold touched 1144 and loans of 
of currency were made at 1 per cent. per 
annum. The Bank Statement exhibited an 
increase in the surplus reserve of $3,161,700. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 17TH, 1875. 


Asked. 
160 
American Exchange....... - 1164 

Butchers’ and Drovers’... .130 185 


Central National.......... 99 99 
Chemical ....... Sévbe aces 1600 —_— 
CR cnakcteenac> oven od +. --300 —_ 
Commerce..... woecceccese 121g -- 
Corn Exchange,.......... 133 145 





First National ..... . -200 
Fourth National .. - 101 102 
German American... - 90 92 
HaGOver . . .d'sivscie¥l ve bs) 
Importers’? and Traders’. 195 — 
Manuf’rs and Merchants.. 90 
Mechanics’..... eT rir: et: 141 145 
Mercantile......0..+00200-108 =_ 
TEQTCUOUIES. oo ccsececscccsss 121 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange...... ~ 104 
Metropolitan .........0800 13824 184 
ee 103 _ 
oe Lo Fee 187 
N. Y. National Exchange. "100 _— 
Ninth National............ 83 83 
150 
9834 








FISK HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government E Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 


counts received. 





pers but a few weeks ago, the irapetus 


bought and sold. Approyed deposit ac- 
FISK & HATCH. 


given to business by it will very soon begi 7 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND rere, cannon TING AGFYTS 


Mo without ey 
erences: Any of the Banks or. 





of Indi 
New as emma and Traders’ 





$3,000 has often been 
vestment of $106in “ Say on on ae. of 
any ful information, tree on 
8] Broadway, cor. of Wall Street, New ‘York, 


STOCK BROKERS,TUMBRIDGE & Co.,N ¥. 


oa Suburban lem 
monthly for — ance—within a Short distance of ¢ of rr 4 
sb with Totes wales da cheap 
WN, 147 La Salle St. Chicago. lll. 
TEN PER CENT. NET. 


MERRICK & MORRISON, 
mothe t-Law and Loan Agents, Minn 


city pi perty a t “~ eet oo der ten 
y pro » first mo. e, So as to net lender 
nt. semi-annual 


per ce es 
collected, etc. We have some excellent applica- 
a file forloans. All inquiries answered 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been PER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cer. PROFIT, 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMRRI & CO., 
Bankers and Beckers We Street, N. Y. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


Nos. 9 and 11 eaete ae "NEW YORK, 











on choles 








United tates, We, 

TRANSFERS pias 

HAVANA, MEXICO, Bua, N, ete. 
its of Banks, Bank ‘and others 


NVESTMENTS 28 
FCLOANS:) TEND W 
we Sond andMortgage 


} wees SS SON VOL “a? 


nape BAND Ss Na a 
BALDWIN. WALKER 2 & C9. 





SWS\ 


CHICAGO. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALEXANDER MITCBELL, Pres't. 
EDWARD D. HOLTON, Vice-Pres’t and Man- 
ager. 


FRANK H. WHIPP, Secretary. 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 
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ent low mh agg oe om Prompt 
fer to First an 
| ame ob gs Banks and Governor of Kansas, 
Correepondence Solicited. GARRETT & PROPPER, 

tate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas, 


©. R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
aeegien, aven to the premete Funds 
n ° 
sealer a erecaa 


ment ety Bt pres interest 
Second National and 








Boston, 
First National Bank. k, Hariford, ce 
2" References given healt the Masters Oe a 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit fon Trav- 
elers; also Commercial Credits, available in all parts 

of the world. 

way, an and State 


legotiate 
Loans end make Telncraphie pe of Money. 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


A SOLID TWELVE Bane CENT. 








can 

ness, ans, our New York Bank. is at 
New York, because a at maturity. 

Have loanea eons, ont at a a pola a x been 


r 
Mlinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, ll] P.-O box 667. 











HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Broadway Corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital...........8408, 000 = 
Cash Surplh WES..0020000- 1g0B9,954 SD 
‘Gross Assets, ———— 
Jam. i, 1875.......... $1,429,964 S23 
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decided to be unconstitutional. We quote | night and a weekly paper. This “was 
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Finan 
THE WORLD'S GOLD. 


Tue London Heonomist in the summer of 
1872 published two articles in regard to 
the product and distribution of gold in 
the world. The stock of the world’s gold 
in 1848 is estimated at £560,000,000, or 
$2 800,000,000, ‘reckoning a pound sterling 
at five dollars. The annual production in’ 
1800 was about £3,000,000, or $15,000,000. 
At a later period it was larger, in conse- 
quence of the gold discoveries in Asiatic 
Russia; and for the five or six years end- 





ing in 1848 it had risen to about £8, 000,000,’ 


or $40,000,000. The discovery of Califor- 


It will buy less of other things and other 
things will buy more of it than formerly. 


That {s to say, prices, ag Computed in gold, 


have gone up, which means that gold bas 


ptoportidnately lost some of its purchasing. 


power. 


‘The point at which this movement will 


ultimately rest cannot be determined with. 


any definiteness. The probability, how- 
ever is that it has not yet reached it ex- 
treme limit and that the scale of prices and 
wages will undergo still further alterations 
in the upward direction. It isthe result of 
a natural law, that would produce a similar. 
effect in respect to any other commodity 
under like circumstances. 


a8 follows the language of the Court: 


years ago, when silver quarters, were in 


common use, At first the interest of hav- 
ing such important business on hand at ex- 
actly that hour kept the task in mind, se 
that henever by any means forgot it nor 
was ever a minute late at the train. 

But one fine summer afternoon Muggie 
went fishing with one of his mates. They 
strolled down the brook, with polés and’ 
lines, until they were fully two miles 
from home. No one remembers to this 
day if any fish were caught, for the excit- 
ing ecenes afterward put such a minor mat- 
ter entirely out of mind. 

AsTI said, they strolled along, enjoying 
their very quiet sport, when, as Muggie 
happened to glance up, he saw something 


“We th also, that the tax imposed 
the act wa Loulibend is, in the fair sense 
word, a duty on tonnage. In the! 
most obvious and general sense, ede bee 
those words describe a duty proportion 
to the tonnage of the vessel, a certain rate 
oneachton. But it seems plain that, taken 
ln this restricted sense, the constitutional 
provision would .not fully accomplish its 
intent.. The general prohibition upon the 
states against levying duties on imports or 
exports would have been ineffectual if it 
had not been extended to duties on the 
ships which serve as the vehicles of con- 
veyance. This extension was doubtless in- 
tended by the prohibition of any duty on 
tonnage. It was not only a pro rata tax 
which was prohibited, but any duty on 
the ship, whether a fixed sum upon its 
whole tonnage or a sum to be ascertained 


see YETI a ae a 


Hie, nia gold was made in 1848, followed by a by comparing the amount of the tonnage | in the sky—not a bird nor a kite, but some- a 
tan like discovery in Australia in, 1851. The TONNAGE TAXATION with the rate of the duty.” thing larger and stranger than either of i 
i Economist places the average annual produce The above cases show the meaning of | these, Now, if Muggie had not béen in the 


for these three years at £9,000,000, or $45, Tue city of St. Paul, in Minnesota, in | the constitutional probibition against ton- 


newspaper business and informed as to 
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000,000. From 1851 the production sud- 
denly increased, and in the year 1852 it 
was £27,000,000, or $135,000,000. In 1856 
it reached the maximum of £32,.250,000, or 
$161,250,000. After this a decline occurred 
in the amount, touching its lowest point in 
1860, in which year the production was 
£18,688,000, or $93,415,000. From this 
point it rose again, maintaining for ten 
years an average of about £20,500,000, or 
$102,500,000. The amount produced in 
1871 was £20,811,000, or $104 055,000. 

The total amount of gold production for 
twenty years, from 1851 to 1871 inclusive, 
The Economist places at £500,000,000, or 
$2,500,000,000. This is nearly equal to the 
entire stock of the world’s gold at the date 
of the Californian and Australian discov- 
eries, giving in 1872 an aggregate of $5,- 
800,000,000. 

Since 1858, when specie imports began 
to be regularly published by the Board of 
Trade, The Economist estimates the produc- 
tion at about £300,000,000, or $1,500,000,- 
000, which was distributed over the world 
through three principal channels. The 
first and the largest, with its tributaries 
flowing from Australia and California, con- 
verged op England, passing thence to the 
Continent of Europe, and terminating final- 
ly in the East, chiefly in India and China. 
About £190,000,000, or $950,000,000, were 
distributed in this way, The next stream 
went directly from the new gold countries 
to the East, mainly to India, carrying off 
about £50,000,000, or $250,000,000. The 
third and last stream disposed of the Rus- 
sian supply, which for the most part went 
to France, a portion of it being thence 


transferred to other Continental countries. 


About £26,000,000, or $130,000,000, of the 
whole amount were retained in Australia 
for her own purposes, 

As to the countries which have perma- 
nently abgorbed the gold produced since 
1858 The Economist gives the following 
figures: 


WIA 5 55s cccesccccscvecn deisssescsdensoen cng +» £68,000,000 

Continental Europe, chiefly France......... 

Portugal and some other countries not in- 
cluded in the last entry...... 





As to the £68,000,000 retained in England 
The Economist says that £28,000,000 fave 
been absorbed in her currency. The re- 
maining £40,000,000 have been used up for 
purposes of art and manufacture. The 
amount of gold currency circulating in 
England in 1872 is placed at about £100,- 
000,000, or $500,000,000. | The £105,000,000 
retained in Continental Europe, chiefly in 
France, for the most part took the place of 
silver which was sent tothe Exst, while 
the gold remained as a substitute for it. 

The whole anterior history of gold pro- 
duction furnishes no parallel to this enor- 
mous increase of the world’s stock of gold 
in soshort atime, The stock was about 
doubled in less than twenty-five years; and, 
moreover, there are no indications that the 
sources of supply are being exhausted or 
that they will be for a long time to come. 
One of the results of this increase is a sub- 
stantial and permanent advance in prices, 
which is likely to go still further. That 
such an advance has actually occurred is 
generally admitted by political economists. 
Gold, as estimated by its purchasing 
power, is cheaper than it was twenty-five 
years ago, because it can be produced in 





1869 adopted the following ordinance in 


respect to vessels arriving thereto and de- 


parting therefrom : 


‘*That every steamboat or other vessel 
which may land or anchor at or én front of 
any landing, wharf, or pier within the 
limits of the city of St. Paul sball tor each 
and every trip be charged and shall pay the 
city of 8t. Paul the sum of four and a half 
cents per ton for each and every ton such 
steamboat or other vessel may register or 
measure; provided that no boat shall pay 
more than twenty dollars for each trip, and 
all boats may remain at the wharf, landing, 
or pier three days from the date of ‘her ar- 
rival without extra charge, 1 said 
hoat or other vessel does not interfere with 
pie enne or departure of any other ves- 
sel. 


Judge Nelson, of the U.S. Circnit Court 
for the District of Minnesota, in the case of 
The Northwestern Union Packet Company 
vs. The City of St. Paul, recently decided, 
holds this ordinance to be in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States and, 
therefore, null and void, The city of 8t, 
Paul derives all its power to pass any ordi- 
nance from the State of Minnesota; and 
the Constitution expressly says that ‘‘no 
state shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage.” Ifa state can- 
not lay such a duty, surely a city incor- 
porated under its authority cannot. 

The question of tonnage duties has sev- 
eral times been before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The city.of New 
Orleans passed an ordinance to the follow- 
ing effect: 

‘* From and:after the first’ of January, 
1853, the levee dues on all steamboats: which 
shall moor or land +n any part of the port of 
New Orleans shall be fixed as follows: ten 
cents perton if in’port not exceeding five 
days, and five dollars per day. after said 
five days shall have expired; provided that 
boats arriving and departing more than 
once in each week shall pay only seven 
cents per ton each trip.” 

This ordinance, which was subsequently 
amended by substituting the words “levee 
and wharfage dues” for the words “levee 
dues,” and by providing that ‘‘ boats mak- 
ing three trips per week sball pay five 
cents per ton each trip,” was at the last 
October term of the Supreme Court 
pronounced unconstitutional, in the 
case of Cannon o. New Orleans. The 
Court in this case held that “any 
‘duty or tax or burden imposed under 
the authority of the states which is in 
its essence a contribution claimed for the 
privilege of arriving and departing from a 
port of the United States, and which is 
assessed on a vessel according to its carry- 
ing capacity, is a violation of that pro- 
vision” of the Constitution which forbids 
the states to impose a tonnage duty with- 
out the consent of Congress. Such, in the 
judgment of the Court, was the effect of 
the New Orleans ordinance, and, hence, it 
was void. A reasonable charge may be 
made for the use of wharves, piers, or 
other similar structures, whether owned by 
individuals or by cities; yet no city, under 
the cover of such charges, can violate the 
probibition of the Constitution against 
laying duties on tonnage. 

In 1855 the legislature of Louisiana en- 
acted that the master‘and wardens of the 
portof New Orleans should be entitled to 
demand and receive, in addition to other 


fees, the sum of five dollars, whether called’ 


on to perform any service or not,for evéry 
vessel arriving {x thatport. This law, in 


the case of The Steamship Company vs. | 


Portwardens, the Supreme Court in 1867 


nage duties, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The decision 
of Judge Nelson in respeet to the ordl- 
nance of the city of St. Paul is clearly in 


what was going on, he would have, been 

frightened; but, as it was, he gave a wild 

whoop and cried: ‘Balloon! balloon!” 
And sure enough it was a balloon, sail- 
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harmony with these judicial precedents. 


Young and Old. 


A CONSCIENCE-TWINGE. 


BY EDGAR FAWOBTT. 





To-pay, when I went out with Susan, 
In my new velvet costume and hat, 

I must say I felt rather grandish, 
‘fAnd walked with a wriggle—like that. 


I knew I was looking my finest, 
And gracious! how fine I did feel! 
Though no one seemed anxious to watch me, 
I was putting on airs a great deal ! 


But presently, near a wide crossing, 
We saw a poor beggar-girl stand, 

With her thin dress all tattered and muddy 
Anda little worn broom in her hand! 


Nurse passed her without any notice, 
But I fell to thinking, just here, 

How half what was spent on my velvets 
Might buy her warm clothes for a year ! 


But on I went, walking with Susan, 

Till we met a nice lady, who smiled, 
And said, rather loud, as she passed us: 
‘* What a charmingly-dressed little child?’ 


And then all my somberness left me, 


At the thought of those words and that smile, 


And quiteinem te 
To my airies: 


” 3 altered 
-+.Lie style. - 


And I’m almost ashamed to confess it, 
But I never paid. any more heed 

To the wretchedly-clad little atreet-sweep, 
Her clothes and her pitiful need! 


Yet I had a good conscience-twinge after, 
Which gave me some actual pain ; 

For, recalling that change in my feelings, 
It seemed such a ain to be vain! 


Dear, dear! as we keep growing older 
The more, I suppose, we must bring 
Our minds to reflecting that truly 


ing along in the beautiful summer after- 
noon, just above the tops of the trees, 
They could see distinctly the three persons 
in it—“ La Mountain and his niece and 
another man,” Muggie announced. The 
ascension had been made at Saratoga, miles 
away, and Muggie had not expected to bea 
witness of any portion of the wonderful 
event when he had read the announcement 
with such excited zest. But here it was! 
And now the trout were forgotten, and, 
shouldering their poles in flying haste, 
away they went in chase, shouting at 
every bound: ‘* Balloon! balloon!” 

On it sailed, slowly, as if its strength was 
almost spent, and so low that the voices of 
the persons in the basket could be distinctly 
heard, talking and laughing; and on ran 
Muggie and his friend after it, and further 
and further away from home. Across fields, 
over fences, ‘ through brake and through 
brier,” they went, stimulated and spurred 
on by hearing a farmer, who with his 
family was out watching the air-sbip sail 
over his own house, ask the voyagers to 
come down and get supper. They came to 
the foot of the great hill, and by this time 
quite a crowd of men and boys had joined 
them. The, balloon swept, slowly and 
majestically up to the summit, and the little | 
fishermen, panting and breathless, dropped 
their poles—in the hope some day to 
recover them—and toiled eagerly after, 

On the table-land siretching back from 
the hill the balloon came down, and “ La 
Mountain and his niece and another man” 
alighted, and the crowd gathered round. 

Just at this climax what thought flashed 
through Muggie’s mind? His papers! The 
afternoon was waning, and his habit of 
being prompt was so strong upon him that 
even under this. excitement he con!d not 
forget it, and asked of some one standing 
néar the time. 


H 
i 





It was. a little past five, 

and he must have been nearly or quite 
four miles from home, And five o’clock 

was his supper hour, too! Without an in- 

stant’s lingering, and I believe without a 
single feeling of impatience at having to 

leave the wonderful balloon, and certainly 

with not a thought of supper, back he 
started on a run, heated and tired though 
he was. On and on the little sturdy feet 
trudged, running when they could, and, 
when the way was rough walking fast, and 

clambering and toiling, but every moment 
getting nearer and nearer to the yillage, as 

the sun sank toward six o’clock. 

Just as the train came rumbling into the 
station a little dusty figure ran up on the 
platform, with hat on the back of his bead, 
tow locks dripping, and cheeks almost 
purple, but with legs evidently just as 
sound and tireless as when he started. It 
was Muggie, and he was in time to get his 
paners! 

Now Muggie had no idea that he had 
done a brave thing in doing his duty, and 
in doing it when the temptations were very 
great for him to neglect it, just for once. 
And the first word of approval he got for 
it wassome months later, when the days 
had shortened and when it grew dark 
early. Muggie was somewhat afraid of the 
dark. He hada lantern, itis trae; but he 
was always glad when he got into a warm, 
light room, out of the chill fall winds. -- 

One night in October there was @ wild 


Human nature’s a very queer thing ! 





MUGGIE’'S WAY OF DOING BUSI- 
NESS. 


ne 


BY CLARA DOTY, BAT B. 





Muaete had gone into business for him- 
self. There was a very seusible, practical 
head on his little shoulders, though you 
might not bave guéssed it. His head was 
covered with a thick tow hair—an odd, 
very white hair, that bristled up straight 
whenever he flew into one of his “tem- 
pers.” But there was a good deal of in- 
genuity undertieath that fuany thatch, ahd 
of good sense and of sweetness too. He 
was fair and square and staunch as a little 
commodore in all his relations to his play- 
mates, and quite inclined to help himself, 
as far as his elders were concerned. He 
was nine years old, stubbed and fair and 
noisy. He banged doors and whooped out 
loud in the ‘balls, and more than once had 
tried to beat bis elder brother, who loved to 
teaze him. 

But when he went into business for him- 
self he proved that he could be depended 
upon. Inthe village where he lived the 
news-room and candy store was kept 
by a woman who had no little boys; 
apd so she arranged with Muggie to 
fetch ber papers from the train at six 
o'clock every night, for which he was to 
‘Dave a silver quarter every Saturday 
























































































rain, and he could scarcely keep his footing 
on the slippery. walks, with his lantero in 
one band and bis papers. under his coat. 
When he stepped.inside the news-room, 
rosy and glowing, a gentleman stood there 
who patted bis shoulder and said: - 

** Muggie is always on hand.” 

“ Yes,” said his employer... ‘‘ Muggie.bas 
never been late, not even on the night of 
the. balloon,” 

And the little fellow trudged out again 
into the dark and storm, with quite a light 
feeling at his heart. 





ARTHUR'S PLOT AGAINST AUNT 
NANCY. 


BY ABBIE LLOYD. 





“ Aunt Jane was good and loving and very kind and 
But prev) cannot, like mothers, understand a 
chila.” —H. H. 

{“ Aunt Janr’s Lesson,” 860 wittily told 
by H. H., reminds me of a similar “episode 
in another family. TI am tempted to relate 
it,not as an evcouragement to rebellion 
against authority, but to prove that unjust 
restraints are often imposed on the young, 
from thoughtlessness, rather than lack of 
love.] re 

“If you play statuary, Ritchie, you 
mustn’t laugh.” 

‘*No; I'll think of Nettles,” replied the 
little fellow. 

“ He means Aunt Nancy,” explained bis 
brother Charlie. 

‘© Why does he call ber Nettles?” asked 
Arthur Earl. 

“ Because she’s so provoking. If we ask 
to go anywhere, she tells Mamma it'll be 
our ruin running so much in the street. If 
we make the least noise, out she shouts 
* Hush !’ so loud it nearly takes one’s ears 
off. If we havea frolic, she looks as sol- 
emn as if we'd broken the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

“‘Bhe says we never wipe our feet or 
brush our hair and scolds no end about the 
work we make.” 

** Aunt Nancy thinks we ought to eat 
bread without butter for lunch,” chimed 
in Ritchie, in an especially aggrieved tone, 
“and pretends if we were her children 
not a morsel of cake or pie would we have.” 
“Shouldn't. we be prigs?” broke in 
Charlie. ‘‘ Why, boys, when there’s com- 
pany she wants us to sit up as straight as 
astick and only speak when we're spoken 
to, and then answer merely Yes, sir! and 
No, marm! ‘In her day children were 
seen and not beard.’” 

‘“* Auntie calls croquet a nuisance,” said 
Helen, finding an opportune moment to 
give her testimony. ‘‘And never heard of so 
extravagant a man as papa, f give five dol- 
lars for my doll, when hundreds of heathen 
children are naked and hungry.” “She's a 
regular guy, isn’t she?” remarked Walter 
Brupt. ‘ You don’t mind her, I hope.” 
‘*Catch me!” answered Ritchie, twisting 
his freckled face into a comical scowl]. 

. “She isn’t my maninna, and no other woman 
is going to order me round. My! don’t I 
get Scotch blessings when I put my hands 
in my pockets and make my hair stand up, 
as I do when she’s looking.” 

“‘Nettles scolds Ritchie _the most,” 
langbed Charlie; “ he’s so full of mischief.” 

“Ta give ber so much trouble she’d 
haye to leave,” asserted Walter Brunt, al- 
ways courageous in words. 

“So would I,” added a dozen voices. 

“That wouldn’t do, at all,” remarked 
Helen, impressively. ‘*She’s Mamma’ssis- 
ter, and Mamma feels very sorry we don’t 
like her. Mamma’s just as sweet and good 
as can be, and we don’t mean to trouble 
her; but we can’t help talking over Aunt 
Nancy, and Charley proposed to call her 
Nettlcs, that Mamma needn’t know who 
we meant if she heard us.” 

“But when Mamma’s gone don’t we 
put in and make a noise?” said Ritchie. 

“ She’s away now, and I lie awake nights 
to contrive something that’ll make Neittics 
growl.” 

“Do you ever try to please her a in- 
quired Arthur Earl. 

‘‘No,” answered Charlie. ‘‘’Twould do 
no good. She’d scold just the same; she’s 
so used to it she couldn’t live without find- 
ing fault with some one,” 

“ Any way, I'd try it, apd see seal she'd 
do,” persisted Arthur, 











uk Oh, dear |” groaned Ritchie, atthe very 
ea. 

“It would be awful funny,” exclaimed 
Helen. ‘* But I don’t believe Ritchie could 
keep sober, if he tried éver so hard.” 

“T could, too, aswell ‘as you, Miss 
Helen,” replied that. young genflemap, con- 
siderably excited. ‘And I’m going to do 
as Arthur proposes, just toshow you.” 

“** Good for you, Ritchie! Pll promise to’ 
pinch you if I see the corners of. your 
mouth twitch; and if you're going to try it 
I will,” volunteered Chariie. 

“So wi!l I,” joined in Helen. And the 
compact was made that from. that morning 
until Friday’ evening Charlie, Helen, and 
Ritchie should study to‘obey Aunt Nancy’s 
present, past, and future wishes. 

“Tell us how you succeed, will you?” 
demanded Walter Brunt. 

Charlie promised, and the children re- 
turned to their interrupted game. 

Friday evening came, and their school- 
mates gathered around Charlie, Helen, and 
Ritchie to hear a report of the experiment 
with Aunt Nancy. Charlie, being the eldest, 
was elected speaker, but was so full of 
laughter it became»doubtfulewhether he 
would ever again be able to speak soberly. 
Fairly exhausted, at last, he “began, rather 
abruptly: 

“You should have seen Ritchie and I 
wipe our feet the first day.. Aunt Nan has 
the bell rung fifteen minutes before dinner 
is ready, that we may havé no excuse for 
being tardy. We spent half the time wip- 
ing our boots on the mat; the other half 
washing our faces and hands. When we 
went into the dining-room, they shone, I 
can tell you. We walked in on tiptoe and 
drew our chairs out very slowly, to make 
as little noise as possible. Our amiable 
aunt spoke up quick and sharp: ‘ Don’t be 
all day taking your seats, boys!” At whith 
Ritchie snickered, as usual. I gave him a 
tremendous pinch as a reminder, and be 
stopped; but when Helen came down I 
thought he’d certainly laugh, for I could 
hardly keep from it myself, sbe did look 
so queer. Whenever she has’ anything 
pretty on Aunt Nancy cals her vain. So 
she had dressed as plain as shecould. Her 
hair was put io a black net. of Mamma’s; 
there was no raffle or collar -arqund her 
throat; and she wore a high-necked calico 
apron. As soon as Auntie noticed her rig, 
she said: ‘What have you been doing to 
yourself, child? You look likea fright. Go 
directly to your room, take your hair out 
of that net, and put on a white apron. I 
should be ashamed to have even Bridget 
see you at the table looking like this,’ 

‘*Helen used to bring forward fifty ob- 
jections to every command; ‘but this time 
she rose without a word, went up-stairs, 
and changed her dress. I never saw Aunt 
Nancy more surprised. She looked curious- 
ly at us boys, evidently suspicious of some 
fun, but. did not say anything. Helen 
soon came back in ber ordinary dress; and 
we all ate our dinners in silence, only 
speaking when we.wished something 
passed or a.question was, »sked—then we 
were particular tosay the Yesor No, marm. 
Ritchie once in a while. forgot, and would 
add itin this way, catching his breath: 
‘Ob, marm’ s0 odd Nettles .at last 
growled out: ‘Marm what, . Ritchie?’ 
‘To be polite, marm,’ he answered. Her 
head dropped rather suddevly. I can’t 
say certainly, but I fancy she. had: some 
difficulty to keep her lips straigbt. 

“After dinner Helen sat»down to sew, 
while Ritchie and I went to the stable to 
give vent to our feelings. We had. kept 
stillsolong and stifled so much laughter 
we couldn’t endure it any longer, and 
shouted and danced and wrestled to revive 
our spirits. By and by we.calmed down, 
smoothed our faces, and returned to the 
proprieties (Aunt Nuancy’s manners, I 


mean). 
‘* Papa gave Ritchie and me work for the 


afternoon, and we set about it, turning our 
backs to each other, that we might not be 
tempted to play. Aunt Nancy watched us, 
and we beard her ask Bridget if Mr. Towne 
expected those boys to finish their task 
that. afternoon, concluding with this _re- 
mark: ‘I shouldn't think he’d compel 
such young fellows to work go steadily.’ 
‘**You know, mum, it’s the only way to 
keep them from mischief,’ replied, Bridget, 
quoting Auntie’s own sentiments, slways 


‘expressed when @n excursion ot, romp was, 











THE, INDERENDENT. 


being planned. : 

“ Sitting ap late bas been one of our most 
grievous sins; so after. ‘tea we started for 
our rooms. 


in Wher re you gong said our guard- 


*** To bed, marm,’ I answered. 

“*Oan’t sit up 4 minute with your aunt?’ 
she snapped out. ‘It’s only an excuse to get 
away and catry on enough to’ bring the 
house down.’ Which sent us off double- 
quick, to smother our laughing in the pil- 
lows. Hearing no sound from'us I suppose 
made her anxious, and she crept up-stairs 
to investigate. Opening our door and'find- 
ing us quiet, she walked to the bed, and 
what do you think she did? ‘Took my hand 
and felt my pulsel‘Rather quick, flesh 
hot,’ she.whispered, to herself, and went 
down-stairs, coming back in a short time 
with a big bowl of sage. teal’? Here the 
shouts of his companions gave Charlie 
time to take breath. As soon as quiet was 
restored, he continued: “Don’t. believe 
you’d have laughed if you'd been obliged 
to drink half of it, scalding hot, as I was. 


“Ritchie bates it worse’n going to meet- 
ing, and I thought I should give up when 
he drank it without saying a word, but 
with the most doleful face imaginable. 
‘Nettles bas the joke on her side to-night,’ 
he whispered, when she was gone, 

** We lived like this for two days, so still 
in the house you could hear a pin drop. 
When Auntie scolded we appeared as meek 
as Moses and never replied. Bridget, who 
knew the secret, reported Aunt Nancy so 
puzzled by our conduct she began to be 
afraid we were ill. ‘We didn’t have any 
life and spirits, although our appetites were 
good, Feared our symptoms were like that 
new disease, spinal mene—something.’ 
You know what I mean. 

“Yesterday who should drive to the door 
bat Dr. Stone. Auntie received him in the 
drawing-room and talked almost an hour 
with him, then called us in, very solemnly. 
Ritchie gave me a nudge that nearly took 
my breath away. We marched in, single 
file, our faces twice their usual length. 
Helen is a great pet of the Doctor's and has 
shocked Aunt Nancy’s very being by her 
familiar manner with him; but that day 
shé walked up to him and shook hands as 
demure as an old woman. He, however, 
was not satisfied, and drew her to him, say- 
ing: ‘ You little fly-away, what's the mat- 
ter? It was Aunt Nancy’s place to speak 
now. ‘The children don’t any of them 
seem like themselves, as I told you. They 
dov’t look bilfous and they sleep well; but: 
they’re-as moping as owls, and I want you 
to examine them and find out what the 
trouble is. They are not the same children 
their parents left, and I don’t know but 
they’re pining for them,’ . The. last .re- 
mark was alittle too much for our self- 
control, and we laughed. Then the mem- 
ory of certain powders once administered 
by Dr. Stone overcame Ritchie, and he 
blurted out : ‘Oh'l Aunt Nan, we're only 
funning. We've been trying to act just as 
you told Mamma she ought to make us, and 
you don’t like it one bit better’n the old 
way and call us dull. How shall we please 
you ? 

‘¢*Tf you really wanted to, I'd risk your 
finding a way,’ she replied; and. then 
stopped, as if she was hardly sure whether 
she ought to be angry or not. It was rather 
too bad to bring her out before the Doctor, 
who was purple in the face, trying not to 
show his appreciation of the joke. At last 
she said: 

‘¢*T never saw your beat,children. You'd 
distract a queen, What you're up to now 
is more’n I can see through. One thing is 
certain, I never was so homesick as you’ve 
made me the last three days; and if you'll 
be natural I'll try to bear it, though your 
noise does almost crack my brain some-. 
times. Suppose you make just a little less 
noise and I scold a little less, and both 
agree to have more patience when we 
differ. Perhaps I have been rather hard 
on your new fashions, and I know you 
hate my old ones. Now let, us cultivate 
more love for each other, and tbat 
will help us wonderfully over the places 
where we jostle. Forgive your old aunt, 
and she'll forgive you. -Now every one of 
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‘until the tray 
Wasn't that rich? 
she’s been as Jolly per Pleasant as can be. 


Aunt Nan’s as: smart as ¢, st steel top and 
splendid ae when she isn’t cross. 

If she begins to scold, we say ‘old fashions,’ 

and she, stops short. If we are boisterous, 
she calls ‘new fashions,’ and we become 
quiet.” 

“ Nettles—no!°I mean Aunt. Nan—gave 
me a piece of plum-cake fer luncheon to- 
day, announced Ritchie, as his finalé to the 
plot against Aunt Nancy; while Helen 
added, in conclusion:  * 

‘* We shall never call her Nettles again, 
for it was mean to give her that nickname, 
and also not atall honorable to Mamma to 
expose her sister’s peculiarities to you all, 
I am heartily ashamed of myself for doing 
it, We've been downright ugly to Auntie 
and deserved most of her scoldings, al- 
though they did exasperate us terribly. 
She’s trying hard to be patient, and I sball 
do my best to please and love her. Your 
plan has been a complete success, Arthur 
Earl, and I thank you for proposing it.” 

“I agree to all Helen says,” remarked. 
Charlie, and Ritchie echoed “So do I,” in 
which I am sure all my young readers will 
join,” ¢ 


DE QUINCEY’S BROTHER. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





I wonpDer if any of my young readers 
ever heard of De Quincey, his opium- 
eating and wonderful dreams. He was an 
English author and wrote beautifully, and 
might have been great but for one had 
habit. He used to eat opium, which is 
almost worse than drinking whisky. 

He bas told us @ great deal about bimself 
in his books. His brother William was 
one of the oddest. boys ever known. He 
was older than De Quincey by five or six 
years and full of mischief. And so are 
boys generally, and this alone wouldn’t 
have made him remarkable. It was rather 
his queer ideas and inventions. He used 
to give opinions on all sorts of subjecta to 
his younger brothers and sisters. He once 
wrote an article for their edification, en- 
titled ‘‘ How to raise a ghost, and, when 
you've got him down, how to keep him 
down.” Whether he made the matter 
clear or not is more than I know. 

He undertook afterward to walk on the 
ceiling. It happened in this way. One of 
the children envied the flies their power of 
doing so. 

**Poh!” he said, ‘‘they are impostors. 
They pretend to do it; but they can’t do it 
as it ought be done. Al! you should see 
me standing upright on the ceiling, with 
my head downward, for half an hour to- 
gether, and meditating profoundly,” 

‘We should all be glad to see you in 
that position,” said his sister. ae 

“Tf that’s the case,” he answered, ‘‘it’s 
very well that all is ready, except ac to a 
strap or two.” 

He then put on his skates, and requested 
to be held up with his feet to the’ceiling 


until he had made a start. This was done, 


and ‘he pushed ahead boldly; but not with 
the result expected. 

“The friction,” he said, “ was too. re- 
tarding from the plaster of Paris ; but the 
case would be very different if the ceiling 
were coated with ice.” 

His next plan was to regard himself as a 
top, and. make an apparatus by which he 
coula spin like.one over the ceiling. Such 
a motion, he thought, would overpower 
the force of gravitation. 

“Andif a mancan keep it up for five 
minutes,” said he, “what's to binder him 
from doing so for five months ?” 

“Qertainly nothing that I can think of, e 
said his sister. Her doubt was confined to 
the minutes and didn’t extend to” the 
months. 

The apparatus was made, but wouldn’t 
work. And that wasn’t the worst of it. He 
found that the top must be whipped inces- 
santly, or graVitation would prove too much 
for it. Here was something he couldn’t 
stand. Think of the indignity! Whata 
spectacle he would make, spinning over 
the ceiling, with some one scourging his 
legs! 

He now turned his attention to the art of 
flying, which was in a disgraceful state 





you laugh as loud and as long as you can.’ 
And we did, she and the Doctor joining | 
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failed. ‘Tt was rooms ough to fly down- 
ward, from a m hight; but pu 
trouble was in mS ein So be pu 
proj enntil 
reateht tees vette eo 
man, of whom you may have ua who 
flew to the 

A repulse of pet hs afyee Ged our 
hero. .He was in the habit of lecturing to 
his brothers and sisters in a condescending 
way, a8 if lowering his remarks tothe level 
of their understandings. They didn’t like 
this, and so arranged the following plan. 
He happened to say, as he often did, that 


he flattered himself ‘he bad made the point i 


clear. “Clear,” he added, ‘‘to the mean- 
est of capacities”; ‘* clear,” he repeated 
louder, “to the most excruciatingly mean 
ofveapacities.” 

‘@No, you haven't,” cried a voice. “It’s 
as.dark as sin,” 

‘**Dark as night,” exclaimed a second. 

‘Dark as midnight,” yelled a third. 

“Dark as pitch,” chimed in a fourth. 
And 80 on, the tumult growing louder each 
moment. 

The young lecturer stood aghast at such 
an interruption, then made several sweep- 
ing-bows, and muttered 


They all laughed; ahd eo did-he, finally: 
But it was the last of his lectures. 

He s00n ‘afterward announced’ that for 
the rést of his life he should write tragic 
plays. He called. the ) first: one * Sultan 
Selim”; then changed its title to “ Sultan 
Amurath,” which sounded fiercer. His 
brothers and sisters were to be the actors 
as well as the audience. He assigned to 
each at least four different characters. 

The Sultan was a bloody man, and either 
by the cimeter or bow-string killed off 
everybody in the first act, soa new set of 
people had to be introduced in the second; 
and, unfortunately, he didn’t take warning, 
but killed these too. 

The» result: was ‘alarming, Every act 
required a new plot and new characters. I 
don’t wonder the young author drew back 
and left his play unfinished, 

Are you tired. of my story? Remember 
this boy wasa real live one, and not a make- 
believe. He conldn’t haye been more than 
twelve orthirteen years old when he played 
these pranks. I should like to tell you of 
a kingdom‘he goversiéd find & Waghe waged 
with the factory boys, but haven’t time. 

He died when he was sixteen years old, 
Ope’ carndt tell what be might bave be- 
come had he lived. 





Selections, 


MISQUOTATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


Du. OLInTHUs GreGory, in editing Robert 
Hall’s celebrated sermon on ‘* Modern Infi- 
delity,” gives thé following prefatory note. 
It should be stated that Dr..Gre acted as 
Mr. Hall’s amanuensis in Writing. ont the 
discourse, which’ had not been aient 
to paper before delive “‘ After the 
apostrophe ‘Eternal {on what are 
thine enemies intent! what are those enter- 
prises. of guilt peu’ horror, rae for the 
safety of their cS aeentee to: be 
enveloped in a darkness which the eye of 
Heaven must.-not penetrate!’ he asked 
‘Did Lsay penetrate, sir, when I preached 
it? * Yes.’ ‘Do-you sir; I may 
vepinns fo. bet it? ‘ 8 me men edo con- 
sidere orce 0: ng anguage 
would use a word of three syllables there, 
but from absolute necessi ‘You are 
doubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think 
well.’ pe patra wet to take 
pencil, and for penetrate put pierce. erce 
is the wo ae and the only word to be 
used there,” Of course, an author wher 
right to modify his own ’ writings—a 
pen no editor, may exercise except 7 

yes. pormaladon and which belongs as 
tit , to,the one who quotes. Tacitus might 
reasonably protest against the substitution, 
sometimes met-with, of mérifico in his re- 
mark “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” and 
Borbonius against the substitution of 
tempora in his sentiment ‘‘ Omnia mutantur 
nos et mutamur in ills.” Nor is there any 
sufficient excuse for the ¢ustomary altera- 
tions made in such lines as follow: 
*A beggarly account, amount, of em 
boxes.’ ay and Juliet Y, 
“To the = manor, “porn.” —Atimle, 
‘Small, litée, Latin and. less Greek.” —Ben 





Jonson, 
“Men, are but, only, children of a larger 
“ Fine; by degrees and beautifully less.’’ 
~ When ba ban least adorned, adorned 
the most.”’— 


Paine king of inna Bake, He 
rose’ like a rocket; he fell like the stick.” 






something,in e low, 
_tongabout peirlsand’a swinish multitude. 


THE 1ND 





Gen. iif, 19, “In the sweat of thy nee brow, 
shalt thou e 


tronbling and there the w 
wie ix, P ‘* How should, 


bat, and, no further,” 

3 . “For the dark places of the 
earth are full of, filed with, the habitations of 
cr 


an? xev, 5.-** The sea is his and, for, he made. 


Ps. exxxix, 4. “For there is not.a word in, on, 
my tongne. 

Prov. iti, @ “In all thy ways acknowledge 
bim, and he shall direct thy paths, waya, 

Sometimes the.first. clause Ps. tenn is.) 
coupled with the last clause of this verse: 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord’ and ‘he 
shall direct thy paths.”’ 

Proy. iv, 18. But the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and. more, 
brighter and brighter, unto t day.”’ 

Proy. 14. “In the multitude of somenters 
there fs sa afety, wisdom. 

Prov. ihe 10. +The heart knoweth his, és, 
a bitterness, wn 

Tov. XXX, o hath gathered, /oldeth, 
the wind in his flete 

Ecel..i,9. ‘* There is mo new thing; nothing 
nem, under the sun.” 

Ec xii, 7. “Then shall the dust return to 
the earth, dust as it was.” 

Isa. xi (See Hab. 1i, 14). ‘For the ‘earth 
shall be eho of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
veel, i "os fT - th mad th 

el. ifi, 11. e hai e every 
Eee tar be, Bose 
? 
iy FN ld the nations are as a drop 
of, “= a *bueket. | 

Isa. li, 1. “ Lookamte thé-teck whence ye 

are, were, hewn the alas ite pit whence 


e are, — 
4 Isa. (last Xe, “80 he openetb, 
opened, ber ee mouti.” 

Isa. lix, 1. ‘‘ Behold, the Lora’s hand is ‘not 
sho it TRO save ; sneither, nor, 
ear heavy that it cannot hear.” 

Mal. iv, 2. “Shall the Sun of Eda uperurness 
raise with healing in bis. wings, beams. 

Matt. ff) 18. ““Rachel weeping for her children 
and would, not be comforted, because they are, 


Matt. 
Matt vi,9 “Our Father which, who, art in 
heaven.” 
Matt. vi, 10. “Thy will be done in} on, earth 


as it is in heaven. og 
x, 7; I Tim, v, 18. “For 
hy of = meat, hire.” 
is worthy of his 





the workman ‘'s we 
- For the laborer, 
hire.” 


joined together, let not man, let no man, put 


asunder.” 

In the Episcopal form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony we find ‘‘ Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man ‘put 
asunder.” And “in the ‘Presbyterian 
Directory for Worship,” etc., Chapter XI, 
Of the Solemnization of M oceurs. 
this: ‘‘Then the minister is ‘to say: ‘I 
pronounce you husband and wife, accord- 
ing to the ordinance of God. , there- 
fore, God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’” 

Jobn ix, 4. “*I must work the works of him 
nord sent me while it ts dsy, work while the day 

‘s. ” if 
A candidate for licensure once read a 
sermon before an association of ministers 
from : oe words es ope whereupon 





John xvi, 8. “ He will reprove, convince, the 
world of sin.”” 


Rom. td 
ness. 
1 Con 


anything, to know nothi 
Christ and bim crucifie 
I Cor. iv, 6. ‘*Notto think of men above 
that which is written”; often gered **to be 
wise above that whieli is \writtén: 
II Cor. iii, 3. “ But in fleshy, freshly, tables 


of the heart.” 
“T knew a man in Christ 





Among you save J adel 


If Cor. xii, 2. 
“a Ber about, fourteen vears ago. 


J 
communion of the Holy Ghost, Spirit, be with 
you all.” 


According to thé Oht:rétand State Gazette, 
this verse was thus quoted by a former 
bishop _ of Logdap, sf, an or at an ordination, some 
years #20. hardly ‘refrain from 
noticing a certain naturalness in such a 


Such a bi thing of it. 
Heb. ix, 27. ointed unto 


men once to die, but. after this the judg- 
ment Ce Eee we 


Heb. xi, 6. ‘For that cometh to God 
mast Believe that hé is, and that he is a, the, 
rewarder of them that 


ently seek hi 
I Pet. iv.8 “ duigently sock bin,” 





or covers, the multitude of sins.” _ 


ear, I sw 


P dhe | Bae 


=> a LNT. 


er. it ho th 

wherce 

, first wor! ag ihe, 
4.” 


rich pe acrensid Shit ta tee sie. da 
—A.C. Toompson, D-D., in Bibliotheca Sacra. 





A goop story is told told of a verdant one 
who was ger in .a railroad express 
train and who became thirsty. 

““Where’s that ere boy with the water- 
ean?” he queried of his nearest nei 

“He has gone forward to the 
” was the reply. 

“Wall, d’ye spose I can git him back 
here agin ?” 


only to ring for him.” 
ola Tine $2 ran above their 


No sooner said than done. Before any 
one could prevent it, Rusticus had seized 
the line and gave it a tremendous tug. 
The consequences were at once obvious. 
Three whistles were heard, half a 
dozen brakemen ran to their posts, and the 
train came to a standstill with a suddenness 
that startled Half the passengers with 
astonishment, and caused every man next 
a window to hoist it..and look out to see 
what was the matter. 

In a few minutes the conductor, red and 
excited, came foaming into the car toknow 


who ulled that bell-rope. 
ere, mister, this way. I’m the man,” 
house "the offender, wing all eyes 


upon him, 

‘*You!’ said the conductor, ‘‘and what 
did you do it for?” 

“Cos I wanted some water.” 

‘* Wanted some water ?” 

“Sartain. I wanted the water-boy, and 
my pardner here in the seat said I'd better 
ring for him, as we do at the hotel; an’ so 
I yanked the rope. Will he be alon; seon? 
An’, by, the bye, what in thunder te you 
sto pin’ for?” 

e shout of laughter that greeted this 
honest confession was too much for the 
conductor, and he had to wait tillhe had 
explained "the mysteries.of the bell-rope to 
his verdant customer. 
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Ladies’ Suits: 


“ & Co. 
AT LOW PRICES. 


We are offering Plain Lin- 
en Suits, Hmbr’d Linen Suits, 
Batiste Linen Sivits,* White 
Lawn. Suits, Swiss Muslin 
Suits; Jackets and Over- 
skirts, in Linen, Lawn, and 
Batiste; Overdresses. and 
Basques, in all new shades 
of Hamburg Nets and Laces; 
Cashmere and Drap @’ Fie; 
Mantles, Jackets,and Embr’d 
Basques and Overskirts. 


AT. LARGELY REDUGED PRICES. 
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With Two 


No. 1—For Printing 
bels, etc. : 


printing on their 
is an invention 


adaptation 


8 
i » ete. 


your ur a of engage tw tee 


‘erms. Addr 


. J. W, 


This 
attorneysand other professional m 
im. am abediote 


pn a EVERY ONE aakas 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


Attachments. 
Cards, Envelopes, Le- 


No. 2—Fer Canceling Revenue Stamps by 


face the name, date, and 


towrz, in addition to perforating them. 


needed by all; while with 
men it amounts to 
For durability in us 


a n to the. yasions uses for which 
| is intended Ms by Spring Hi is far 


inthe market, while ye 


or to an 
is ees than thas or which inferior stamps are sold. 
Read the evidence 


«We have in use one of ‘Sanders’s Spring Hand 
Stamps,’ and consid Ben eet Dank, Ovcnonnt '—Chas. 
ional Bank, Oincinnat 


Berger, Cashier Thigd 4, O. 
Ba te Spring Hand i, — ne sates 
Y Se? and oth Heat on price 
ange tall 9 i ee tall for ita general int 
The oe te Some, 4] the two attach- 
ments named, will be y address, free, by 
mail, upon receipt of t ee $2.25. 


ba hy y for 


pao lines, or less,2s ma: 
PY hee oe | or square in sh ay and with each 
‘all necessary, adjuncts, 


such e2 


waate everywhere, am vre- 
ie tg ee eh 


th light an 'greatiy nested, ¢ 
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“From the official returns to the state 
it would seem that. with rates as they have 
been, the fifteen Boston companies have 
made on sn average during the past two 
years, including’ dividends paid and assets, 
laid up, about fifteen per cent. a year, As_ 
we Btated a few-weeks since, rates bave- 
been recently reduced throughout the city 
rather more than ten per cent, -It will be 
seen that on this basis there is a margin for 
profit of lese than five per cent.,and this 
includes the interest on investments. But 
it is proposed, in the desire for business, to 
go below this point, trusting to good luck 
as a means of ge | up the vacancy oc- 
casioned by want of good management. 
Not that this"is the theory under which 
most of our local companies work, for 
with them sufficient rates are usually ob- 
tained or the risk declined; still this ‘ good 
luck’ idea is one which is very generally 
adopted as a.line of action, and we can 
only advise those who encourage it by 
patronage to carry it to its logical conclu- 
sion, and trust to their own good fortune, 
and-their premiums saved by not insuring 
as a satisfaction against possible oss.” 


—In reference tocertain companies which, 
for the sake of doing a large business, take 
improper risks, it is said: “‘ These com- 
panies seem to have taken the position, 
which is certainly one worthy of considera- 
tion, that there is a point beyond which it 
is mere folly and recklessness to go; and 
thus, rather than assume risks at unprofit- 
able rates, they will do without them. Now, 
a8 BO One would lend money to a man who 
was notoriously selling his*goods under 
price for the sake of creating an appear- 
ance of business, it can fairly be urged that 
it is equally unsafe to take the note (or 
policy) of/an insurance company which is 
generally recognized to be doing business 
at rates which cannot afford an adequate 
return for the risk assumed. Each policy- 
holder i8 directly interested in the financiul 
and general management of the companies 
in which he is insured.” 


—A new kind of insurance companies 
has been suggested as necessary to meet 
the new risks to which property is now ex- 
posed—namely, from floods and explosions 
of unknown substances, such as that which 
recently demolished a building in Boston, 
or the one that not-very long ago destroyed 
a great dealof valuable property ia Lon- 
don, in neither case being accompanied by 
fire. Destruction by earthquakes might be 
included in this category, and San Fran- 
cisco would afford a good field for, an 
agency to a company offering to insure 
ageinst such damage. One good feature 
about this class of insurance would be that 
the rete of premium could be made exceed- 
ingly low, since these forms of disaster are, 
fortunately, rare. 


—TDhe “Connecticut Insurance Report” 
well remarks : 

‘‘What matters it how much wisdom is 
expended in fixing the rules of action and 
governing the means of accumulation of a 
compeny if its affairs, after all this, are at 
the final disposal of visionaries and spend. 
thrifte?- I would bave these words con- 
stantly eas with the -tones of a 
trompetin the ears of ‘man baving 
any control over the sacred trust funds of 
life igsurance companies: ‘Place not one 
dollar of that money except where you 
know it will produce an incomeand where 
it will be worth as much when you are 
called upon to take it up as it was when 
you laid it down.’” 


—The Boston Globe, referring to the ep- 
idemic of fires, says: “When we realize 
that negligence is criminal and that action 
or inaction which affords temptation or 
opportunity for any man or set of men to 
imperil human life is not less so, we shall 
have fewer horrors to unsettle the 
confidence and endanger the safety of the 


community.” 





INSURANCE. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 901. 262. 24%, and 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


nA oem 
OEY Oka Gab RaR aa 
All forms af LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued, 


. JOHN E. DB WITT, President. 
CHAS. E PEACH Tia ih WHITING, Achuary. 
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MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL . INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. ¥. 








NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
+ fairs of the Company on the Sist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


nding premiums December I $246,910 
“received from Sune arte se 





The Com has the folio 
Cash in banks and with bankers” 737 49 
stocks i ea 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 

TRUSTEES. 
yap FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 

AMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID . 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, * 


JOSEPH SLAGG, ” 
EDWARD MERRITT 
DANIEL T. W 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co.., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1, 2,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist,’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - ~- - 217,405 64 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
' BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D. 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 








A 
Cuas. B, DUTCH: 
JOHN BvOARLEY Generai 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW xo 


NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 
AL BUILDING. 


co 


an ¥, SLATER 
ee: i 
Brooklyn Dep 





Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6600 00 











_ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Decembe Bist, 1874.........0cesceceseesees 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums... ...........-.0005 $1,625,776 99 ~ 
Amount of premiums earned from Jan- 
ist to December UBT4...20.. 20s 
Lees veturn p~— —-- Shem) cocesgecscooces nae 7 z 
Net earned premiums............... $1,313,615 
Paid during same period: 1 Losses, com- = 
less PEE cba cascesecncecnnsceseccccss cas 1,065,188 89 
Paid cash dividend to stockhold- , Prema 
ers, August Ist........5......5++- $20,000 00 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,756 29 
Assets: 





OP he ore 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 





23? SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JULY 1, 1875. 


on hand and 
in hands of 


Joe eee ence ee nseeeseeseesessceeesesssesses 


in ee eeeeseress aces 


lose eereeeweeeeres 





Reserve, f lif oo 
Reserve dortanrasunce, seca copie "to 
Claims unodreneed nD e a 
“Total iicasvetcc cbs ai @3/452,002 6s 
Surplus as regards policyholders....81,018,257 18 
1 bo f a 
Surporveri standard; 81-28 a80 9B, “oT 
—o0— 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, A 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
bag paid #1.ff0.00 a didenda to Polley-holaers: 








over Liabi! 3 
for every $100 Lia- 


Ite ratioof Expenses to in 1874 was only 


about l4 per cent. 
THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE AND RATES OF THIS 

















“ANY. 
DIRECTORS. 
¥ Wy. 
ag ee 
MBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
ED’ J. BRowy, RB 
R. P. ; ¥ 
ENTON RSALL, * 
mes M MCLEAN, Pvar LANE, 
JouN 8. HARRIS, Sans BE. YEATMAN, 
Jno. 8. WILLIAMS, 8t. Louis, 
ws A. i E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
WM. A. SEAVER, N. K. Masror, eaenee, 
BC Pin COFFIN JacosB NaYLo’ “paraagng 
A CLARK,’ Philadelphia, 
Sines iote te. 5 HN H. Wa’ - 
Aveustus 8cH Wk. Bonus ¥ 
. W. QUINTARD, 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. c. Y. WEMPLE. 


8. N“STEBBINS, 
BF: EBMELE: | Assistant Secretaries. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 
ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 


W. H.C. Bantiert, Actuary. 






__ [duly 99, 1876. 


National Life 


’ 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 La SalleSt., 


_ CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


ho, TE $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1875.... 3,580,225 31 
Total Liabilities, Jan. ist, 
ae Spe ieee eee 2,155,027 11 
Surplas, being security addi- 
tional te the Reinsurance 
Bande). O0.... dicetce. we scceens 1.425.198 20 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 











CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
Surplus . . .... 1,299,548 41 








Cc 








Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term . 


insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulant 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


& H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t See y. 
; L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





pany, submit the following Statement of iteafairs on 
the Slst December, 1874: 


PT Raato stn ha sengcnantnseeoecest 2,438,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,844 40 
No Policies have been Lif 

nor upon Fite Risks disopnmested 4 
fums mark ff from ist January, 
PIS to dist Decom 5 rrr $6,489,971 53 
Loss°s paid during same period........ 2,370,6.9 96 
Hae Singeay Waste folowipe hase via 
United and. Sta : 


(en eee 


Total Amount of Assets....;......$16,008.584 74 


Stx per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A ‘dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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July 22, 1876.) 





1845. 





EXPERIENCE. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over “TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies. Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN. THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITs 
““PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot. be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


ot 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an importént one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several abr ea premiums 
thereon, 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that. could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the ‘best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Homie’ Office.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM HM. BEERS, Vice-President aud Actuary. | 


‘THEODORE M.. BANTA, Cashier, 
UV ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies . 





RHE: ABDAP END NT. : 


UNIVERSAL: 


‘LIFE INSURAN CH COMPANY, 
“17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 






Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 
Ledger Assets, January dot, QUBRGC I 00S Ron Gas atin a cannes dnd sesckeacae cece thnnes $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 

From other Companies—Reseryed on Risks reineured...0:..... $3,282,809 28 
a F WED . cS cubdb hh. steers cease $0dG e000 begh dcdage cvecapas Af rf e 
Mebnsurancs 4. 20+ de> ines usohanyeai ee 
«all other Sou Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc... v.52... coee.c08 6,640 18 95,105,489 72 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
Ron. Death Olalons i003 ar pscaia lav cia 377.919 57 
‘* Endowments Matured. ..........sececccseccsccccccccecccece 47,577 86 
nS MMOS o's 625.0 vs 86can4 fcoa.ds Keno anacne c- o8SGRU. SORREs 695 12 
$0) MarrenGerGd POMS... ooo e.cc ccc cagecnnteienteiperes 842,704 83 
4 MMI. (OSU SS BL Clos. 801.0 he ccceccantan ounces 7,153 82 
i: MOOR TIGARD ww ccn Fuel os ceistadbaswde se vec ccccnsececcs 16,800 00 
ng Ra ERS AE OT 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management.....,........cccecessceasceeceens 388,186 15 $1,680,967 21 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1875.......5.4..cccececcecsscecceccccgcsccccecnesesence $4,386,769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages. ............cccccccccccccdecaccccecteeses aie 72 
United States, State, and City Bonds...................0..-... 497,513 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......... ........seeeeecees 558,127 98 
m Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
fe Gxrees Of Che Teserve. .. oo. eck cc cc cesecccccncccese 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
Aoormed TntereGhns oie cccesecccggc cocep oboe eUeeiIss Boake 
Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms..........0....+.0«- 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection. . 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
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ARTIFICIAL EDGINGS FOR GAR- 
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At this season of the year the amateur gar- 
dener often wishes fhat his Tres Were con- 
fined by ‘Some species of durable edging, 
which would confine the soil within bounds. 


e a 
wien aatee pouiey bone kei at 
obtained on the breaking up of the stoneware 
potters’ kiln—a large portion of which is in 
flat slabs, about two inctied in thickness and of 
various lengths. In England it is aide nse,” 
not only for edgings; but also for rock-work» 
ferneries, and other garden purposes, as: it is 
very availiable in rustic garden architecture. 
Audanother material, also called burrs, but of 
even more rustic appearance, can be obtained 


fromm the brick-fields. It is composed ot bricks 


thst have become partly melted and run to- 
gether from extreme-heat in portions of the 
kiln, and it presents very rugged shapes, 
which can be formed into an irregular edging, 
over which vines—such as Ivies, Moneywort, 
and Tradescantia—will-run in luxuriance. 

In using éuch a matérial for edgings the line 
next to the path should be preserved as regu- 
lar as possible, and the inner line made irregu- 
lar, letting the soil fill up tle intéretieds. If 
large pieces are used, their weight will hold 
them up and only a small portion need be 
sunk into the ground. Compact-growing 
plante—such as Saxifrages, Semperniums, ete. — 
can be planted in the crevices with very pretty 
effect. 

A pretty rustic edging can be made of smal] 
branches or twigs of trees, cutting them about 
fifteen inches in length, pointing them at both 
ends, and driving them into the ground in half 
circles; interlacing them one over the otlier. 
A cireular bed thus edged car also have a light 
arch of rustic wood formed over it for climibitig 
plants. 

Bricks will form a very serviceable edging 
by sinking them into the ground, so as to leave 
them about two anda half inehes above the 
path; and they can be made to have a little 
more ornamental appearance by placing them 
in an oblique “position, showing a row of tri- 
angular points above the ground. 

The edging tiles manufactured purposely for 
garden-beds are, however, more desirable for a 
handsome garéen, and their durability and 
neat appearance recommend them, highly. 
The pattern known as the ‘‘ Cable” is a sim- 
ple, plain tile, with a scroll top, resembling, in 
a length of edging, a cable laidon. Butifa 
more ornamental edging is required there are 
Gothic, scolloped, castellated, fluted, and dia- 
mond patterns, which afford a great variety, 
from which a selection can be made. Those 
made of blue terra-metallic ware are the-hard« 
est and most durable of all. They are usnally 
made in niné or twélye‘inch Jengtis and cap 
be put down at any séaapn of the year when 
the ground is not frozen. ‘Ihe best way to 
place them is to tread down ‘the ground on the 
line they are to occupy, making it perfectly 
solid, and then run a line slomgths ‘tea and 


set in the tiles by removing the soll tothere | 


quired depth with a trowel, and sétting one 
tile at a time, treading.down the path firmly 
each time, 89 a6 to place the tilé securely, 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
.. »- REMEDIES AGAINST THE POTATO-BUG. 

A-OOBRESPONDENT of the Kentucky Live 
Stockh Record writes. from Harrisburg, in that 
state, and gives the following remedy for the 
prevention of the ravages of the Colorado 
potato-bug: He says: 

‘““While on.a recent visit in Woodford I 
heard two prominent farmers discussing the 
subject of the Colorado potato-bug. They held 
that, iv planting Irish potatoes, if every third 
tow was left until. the danger from frost had 
passed. and then planted in hemp that no bugs 
—neither the terrapin-shaped Colorado .nor 
that speciés with long striped. backs, resemb- 
ling the Spanish fly—would disturb a vine in 
the patch. The gentlemen did not profess to 


know or give any scientific explanation of the 


fact ; but their opinion was that-the bugs had 


to the henip'r 


odor that they would not live in its vicinity. 
At all events, they were convinced of the fact 
from the experience of their,.neighbors,dest 
referred: torand a 
prattidal one, foosobsérved 7‘ I have ‘never 
tried the experiment myself; but I intend todo 
s0 this spring, for neighbor of mine platited 
three acres of potatoes last spring, and; in order 


eyes. cOpeet the farmers 


Yee to bard - 
to thoroughly test the experiment, marked off or Kiet . se 
the ground Ayan two apart, as if for 
corn-planting Athea, about one. 


third of the field in potatoes in th 


way, dropping them in every row wah eh, 
1° two 
_eeres with the game kind of se8d, leaving every 


seventh ‘variéties.” He then planted 











a nae planted 

e patch in which 
there was no Roh was totally destroyed by 
bugs, not even producing as much as he had 


ering the season. Besides the extra yield of 
potatoes, $80 worth of bemp seed was raised 
Of those twoacres.’” ~ | 


LIMA BEANS WITHOUT POLES. 

A great 10d to Dine? onthe uiture of the best 
of MN bets, the Lind, has ‘bea ' of 
poles. Not only is the cost of poles consider- 
able inaland of scarcity of timber, but the 
labor of setting is material. Several/néighbors 
haye for.some years dispensed with them, and 
‘been gratified with the results, so that I was 
this year induced to try it. We planted one- 
fifth of an acre in hills, six. seeds°to the hill, 
eyes down, and when the runners were three 
feet high if straightened up we nipped off the 
tips ; thus inducing prompt development of all 
i DléssomS on’ this growth and a set of side 
shoots which clung to each other and formed 
a sort of cone. No more pinching-in was prac- 
ticed, for fear of too lateagrowth, Theresult. 
“was, the plants seemed content with a less 
growth and a large proportion of the settings: 
matured. My crop was’ fully one-half larger 
than ever before, and more than a half larger 
than that on poles this same” year. I shall 
-hereafter. confine myself to this method. If 
the crop is raised for ripe beans there should 
be several pickings, as some of the pods touch 
the ground and in a wet time the’ beans 
become stained. Another. season I shall 
pole with simply lath, set deep, This will fur- 
nish something for the cone to cling to ina 
wind and the top of the lath will be.a good 
point at which to nip the vine. 

I would recommend to all a trial of the meth- 
od ; but with this, as well as with all hew things, 
“ hasten slowly ” and never risk a whole crop 
on au experiment. 


PERIODICAL FLOW OF SAP IN TREES. 


Baranetsky, of the Observatory at Kieff, has 
investigated the periodicity of the bleeding of 
certain plants and its.cause. Hofmeister was 
the first who recognized that this phenomenon 
was one very, widely observed among forest 
trees, and the daily and annual periods of .this 
flow of sap have been examined into by several. 
persons.:. Among the newer results arrived at 
by Baranetsky, it may be mentioned: that .be 
has been able to show that the daily variations 
of temperature have little to do with the flow 
of sap, the latter being as decided im trees pro- 
tected from temperature variations by, being 
enclosed in the hothouses of the botanical 
gardens as inthe trees of the opeu air. The 
variations are perfectly regular, attaining their 
maxima and minima on the same day and at’ 
the same hours, and seem to him to indicate 
that the influence of temperature on the peri- 
*Sdicity of the bleeding is, at least, by certain 
plants, not direct and immediate, but of such a 
nature that it at first becomes manifest) sothe 
timé ‘after the action of tliat which causes 
it. By, introducing an artificial temperature 
variation this idea was brought te a severe 
test, and it was shown that the temperature 
hhad@really but little to do with the flow of sap; 
‘although it would be basty to conclude that it 
had no influence whatever. It is only in the 
case of great temperature ” {for in- 
stance, a change of 20 dep Fatir) that the 
normal rate of flow of sap is — disturbed. 
PLUMS AND CURCULIOS. 

ie inquiry was recently published in. The 
Country Gentleman in relation to the. profits 

of the Damson in nistket: M, eee 

states 10 a late number of The 

Yorker that large plaitatidtis of this plum 
have beeti made in some parts of Ohio and are 
coming into profitable bearing. Two enter- 
prising planters near Chillicothe set out sev- 
eral thousand Damsons five or six. years ago, 
and he thinks there are abont 15,000 fiow 
planted in that region. Some have borne and 
there is a good promise of success. The sort 
planted is the Shropshire Damson, which is 
probably the best. About 5,000 trees of the 
Lombard, Imperial Gage, and other sorts have 
been planted by C. ana. Brown, Near Norwalk, 
within four or five years. fieny of them have 
born, and 700 Lombards ‘have ‘averaged a 
bushel each, some of them Setually yielding 
two bushels. The whole "plum crop last sea- 
son was about a thousand bushels, prices 
ranging from six fo, seven wholesale. 
Mr. B. states that these’plafit ve invented 


to Seats 


will jar 700 trees in four hours, these being 


“ase in ey oe) nd. 


three. tnebes \@f the brim...Then,take « pint 


St 






the weather be fair; the water in 
the flask will remain about half an 
the 1 : 


a desirable invention for thé 
its cost is a trifle, it gives 

water does not require chan ' out- 
doors or in-doors, heat or cold are alke im- 
material. In frosty weather, however, itshould 
not be exposed to too great a degree of cold, 


courant 


a not show with scientific precision the 
amount of moisture in the: atmosphere; as-a 
barometer does; yet the warning of an ap- 
proaching storm will be given by the rise-of; 
the water in the neck of the flask, and do 

tic arrangements and farm-work may be di- 
rected by its aid, to the benefit of both the 


housewife and ” 
VALUABLE COLO rs “ 
INGS, 


The following is a most excellent, cheap, 
and durable wash for wooden fences and 
ve a 2 ain an enh tothe +2 
white vi * h fixes the 
wash : £ s 
Take a cereal fand ‘lack one bushel of Pad 


burned lime in it, by covering the lime with 
boiling water. 


r Abi’ 





wash. Then dissolve in water and add one 
pound of white vitriol (pirhae a ie og 
one quart of fine salt.” 

To give this wash s nt” Rode, aaa one- 
half a pound of yellow ochre (in powder). To 


SLIT NM LEE MET? 


To make the wash a handsome gray stone 


color, ad@ betaaat & pound “df Freveb: bing 
At 


and one-for nd of Indian red. A drab 
byadding one-half a ponnd.of 
Pan aakedee * one-fourth pound Venetian ie 


oo brick or stone, instead of one bushel of 
lime, use half a. bushel of lime and halt a 
bushel of hydraulic cement, 


CABBAGES AS A MARKET CROP. ‘ 


$500 to $800 per acre in the neighborhood of 
large cities and Bes a towns. The 
New Albany, Ind. ays that the extent 
of cabbage culture near that place is extend- 
ing widely and speaks 9s:follow@of ite culture = 
“The average size of the cabbage field of each 
is four acres—few cultivating less—and many 
cultivating as high as five acres. At 10,000 j 
cabbages per acre, each man would cultivate 





: em 

as cultivators, in one ca J or another, eh 
less than four hundred persons. Upon each of 
thesefifty-five fields au averag’ trop.of 40,000 
cabbages are prodaced, making the total crop 
upon the entire bottom bétween New Albany 
and Bridgeport 2,200,000 head—an immense 
product for 200 acres of land, about the 
amount cultivated in the vegetable. This 
immense crop of cabbages fs nearly all shipped 
South. Most of it goes directly tothe city of 
New Orleans. Shippers purchase cabbages of 
the farmerg bythe berrel:y Bachybarrel con- 
tains from twelve to twenty-five heads, as to 
size. The average price.dnzing, the ea 
been $2 per barrel.”’ oT + 


DOGS AND THEIR cose, 

)) TheSt. Louis Globe has been making some ‘|; 
calculations from recent statistics on this ques- 
tion and sums up in reference to the’ State of 
Missouri as follows: 
**Our 400,000 dogs furnish one of the most 
‘important economic considerations now affect- 
ing the state, In the first place, they militate 
against the mutton crop anoually to the extent 
of atleast $5,000,000; secondly, they cost, at’ 
an average of 25.cents a week. each, $6,500,000 
—enough torun allour common schools and, 
leave alarge stealable surplus; thirdly, they 
slay annually, through hydrophobia, at least 120 
persons, which, at $5,000 each—the average 
price paid by railroads for the very poorest of 
brakesmen—amounts to the further stim of 
$600,000...Here is a direct expenditure of 
nearly $7,750,000 for dogs, not to mention the 
fines, costs, and more remote sentimental dam- 
‘ages resultitig from lawsuits about dog-fights” 
and severance of friendship. between the o 
ers of combative curs. Capitalized, our dogs 
represent a waste of $80,000,000, and, invested 
at compound interest, their worthlessness 
would pay off the national debt before 1900.” 


Jasbiess% ,¥ 


vA writern 
on dyspepsia, says: “‘ We have seen dyspeptics 
who suffered untold torments with almost 
every kind of food, and torments of which 








olive-ofl flask or bottle, wi a long neck, and, 
sfter cleat Wenéeialy! and 
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water, turn it upside down into the ier 5 sarge } rf Se ne No liquid could be taken without 


ss 


ead became a burning acid. 

E Were solid and liquid fires. We 
id 
ma 
seen 
‘pass ger 
‘living on the white of eggs which 
iv y boiled in bubbling water for thirty 
nu ‘At the end of a week we have given 







‘the hard yolk of the egg with the white, and 


upon this diet alone, without fluid of any kind, 
we have seen them begin to gain flesh and 


iais rathuoht Nosy bike dood Ghia Wks cae, 


to begin on other food.” -And all this, the 
writer adds, without taking medicine. He 
says that hard-boiled eggs are not half so bad 
as-half-boiled ones, and ten times as easy to 
digest as raw eggs, even in egg-nog. 


ORNAMENTAL APPLE TREES. 


rin, ecent visit to the grounds of 
Mr. » our attention 
was , le trees of the 


Red Astrachan variety standing in his lawn, 
which for picturesqueness of effect exceeded 
pr pee of the kind we ever saw in the shape 







aa oe. the trees were in their 

t ftor bud the 

io ed back t a foot. 
ne the buds from ea push 


me side shoots, which were pr cbene to grow 
almost close down tothe root. These shoots 
have ng ata ding. 
Bet coh Gh Wie robe ade geo A's 
forty to forty-five degrees, and at the time of 
our visit they were well loaded with handsome 
fruit, +78 isso . pleased with this 
style img thé apple that he would, if 
setting a neve orchard, have all the trees 
treated as above described. They stand very 
firmly inthe ‘soil, \dre' tinch, 16g" 
damage from winds or ice, are easily kept in 
roper: form; “and As. y within 
Pele WP mde BRIS. Boe To | ll or 
+33 Sebert peer ladder, 
‘ate subicbikiee risk? PY 
It is well known that plants sleep at night; 
but their hours of sleeping are a matter of 
y habit, and may bedieturbed.artificially, just as 
a-cock may be waked up-to crow at untimely 
hours by ae light of a lantern. A French 
aa - 
“ceedingly e Cpt hite ort ene tr an. 
pletely a its hours—exposing it to a 
“bright ligh #.at night, Gojas to prevent sleep, 
and putting it fn a dark room —— the ‘ea 
The plant. appeared to be m an 
distarbea! ie dre It booked yepeey aS 
leaves irregularly, sometimes nodding, in iste 
of the artificial sun that shed its beams at 
midnight, and sometimes waking up, from the 
force of habit, to find the chamber dark ,in 
tram- 
an obvious 
e change, 
and turned day into night, without any appa- 
rent {ll effects. nwt ce ih 


A CALIFORNIA ORCHARD. 


A Mr. Briggs, of Yabsa City, California, has 
a solid block of fruit trees covering 210 acres. 
The soil is a light sandy loam and is constant- 
ly cultivated with plows through the whole 
season. It contains 8,000 peach trees, of six- 
teen varieties (4,000 being of one variety, the 
Red May); 8,000 apricot trees, of twelve varie- 
ties #4000 cherry trees, ofetwelve, varieties ; 
7,000 plum trees, of fifteen sorts ; 2,000 apple 

treesy of,on, twarieties ; 1, 000 pear trees, 
i} m ony bed fey 100 “cherry plum” trees 
and 150 June plum i There are ~ by 500 
, Walgyt trees, of three sorts. The c f the 
‘land was about $17,000. Total cost of Binakt, 
Jand and all, is less than $30,000, on the esti- 
mated value is $50,000. 

AN IMPROVISED HEN-OOOP. 

A lady who has a ‘“handy man” in her em- 
ploy asked him to make a hen-coop for some 
temporary use. In about five minutes he 
came round and said he had made one. And 
so be had. He bad taken the hoops all off tlie 
end of an empty flour-barrel, which had already 
lost the head from the same end. Then put- 
ting the strongest of these hoops inside the 
staves and straining them apart until the ends 
of the hoops merely lapped a little, he puta 
tack through the lap and the stave, and, — 
two or three other tacks through, the. 


other places, he had a good, airy coop. re 

for use. 

‘oe INDUSTRIES MAKE GREAT sae wits 

- The.growth of cities is due tothe baat 

and varieties of its rode its to this 

cause that Northern and Western cities owe 

{their great populations. It would be well that 

Southern cities should profit by this fact and 

| bedotné. centers “fet ina@dtifactures. Philadel- 

areas eae h 000 manufactories, 
000 manufactured 


ry 





they did not tell, after some medicine give" 








code pr sana and pas asee, ‘ 
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py The Kansas Farmer as coming im 
atid ‘Telidble “fatthér,”’ ‘As’ ern am: 
ative value of corn and wheasift 

ing hags it. is valuable, He 
‘and put them in pens. To 
corn and to the rest be fed'¥ 
the following’ restfitk the fifty 
made eleven pounds per bushel; the fifty with 
wheat made #événtéen pounds of good solid 


pork Puke ent.) tile vac wheat _ 


it, and then Jet stand mere ue 


























....There ate two kinds of spavin—biood 
Spavin snd. hone spayin. The treatment for 
done" (will he | fttst to rémove thé’ hair 
with a scissors from the tumor or bunch, and 
then rub the part for twenty minutes with a 
little of the following ointment® cantharides, 
puly., 2dr.; biniodide of mercury, 1 feat ro 
2.02.; mite, After the part has 
ly rubbed with ‘the ointment e pry | 
head up for twenty-four hours, so as not to 
Dite..the. dressing......Apply..lard.or.oil on the 
third day and every. tow oe after, up the 





its flower too soon; 
Fat-appearing bloom and 

ewOr all straggling branches, 
which will immediately throw out side-shoots, 
thus forming ‘bubhy and shapaly plants, be- 
sides very healthy and strong ones. Give pref- 
erene¢ to those platits’ ‘which have’ their 
branichés close to the surface’ of the soll./ A 
strict attention to these rules is indispensable 
to obtaining a fine and fréely-blossoming 
plant. 

.-.-1m The Poultry World is given this 
method of treating roup in fowls: ‘“‘If any of 
the fowls breathe hard, evap their heads; or 
run at the nostrils, give a teaspoonful of castor 
oil. If their nostrils are stopped up, and they 
make a whistling sound or open their mouths 
to breathe, make a strong suds of castile soap 
and lukewarm water and with a small sponge 
wash out the mouth and throat, clean out the 
nostrils, then give the ofl.’”’ We advise those 
troubled with this disease to try this remedy. 







«seeTwo pounds of alum dissolved in three 
or four quarts of water will destroy most in- 


whether fi-door of, out-of-door insects. 
ould be used while nearly boiling-hot to 


every crevice of the closet, bedsteads, pantry, 
floor-boards, etc., where yefmin are 5 
If used in whitewashing walls or ceiling, it will 
keep insects away and cockroaches will not 
approach paint washed with cool alum-water. 


.».-A correspondent of The Indiana Farmer 
relates the cure of e self-milker by smearing 
the teats with a compound composed of graft- 
ing wax (softened by the addition of a little 
lard) and cayenne pepper. ‘The feats, of 
course; have to be cleaned before milking ; 
but in a couple of weeks he found the habit 
so effectually broken as to reader. further ap- 


Heati 


Pp ry. 





--.-The, Bucks County (Penn.) ater 
says that a man In’ Buflington County, N. J., 
“has just soldia lo§ of 258 capons, averaging 
10 3-5 pounds each. The heaviest pair weighed 
28 pounds.” The price obtained was 38 cents 
per pound, making about four $4 a head for 
fowls. “The same man has about 150) pullets 
yet to kill, and will realize nearly $1,800 for 
hia poaltry crop this year.” 


-A pure white salt is now made at Alma, 
piraeretse) at the rate of about five 
mate , below th porvor saya 
strong that the salt crystallizes by flax’ pu ex- 
posure to the aif: - It -has’ been “aviilyzed ana 
found .to compare favorably with Michigan 
salt and to contain no impurity except a small 
trace of lime. 

.. When a singlé indéct ike the clitneh bur, 
filches $19,000,000 in a single year from the 
pockets of farmers and reduces in so much 
the wealth Of the state, even such persons 
be brought to admit that any study haying for 
its object the reduction of this immense loss 
{fa not hecessarlly Conteniptible, siiall "Es “the 
object may be with which it deals. 


...Dissolve half an ounce camphor fp one 
pound of hog’s lard, take off the scum and 


mix as mu ve the mix- 
ture an rota. VHS: at ‘a: and ma- 
@ifiery of. ‘al? “kinds ‘rubbed ‘over With’ this 


take dedvthed: raboee itn Manton cot, | —- 


will keep ———_ a 
ee 
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‘actions, in which many Se TIT? 
Deen.given to the publie, 


was founded thirty years ago and has ever 





me “sed 


lar race. ‘In a package of Opium that had not 


been opened since itieft the shores of the Le- | 


vant, received ‘at a drug store in Alexandria, 
Va., there was found a collection of old bullets 
and rocks, which had been paid for at theitate | 


of Bry 


 aadukiclcirdeutien, exbbat | wee 


for the ese of cigars it came out in. 
evidence that they were ‘composed of 74 per 


cent. of lime-treeleayes, 4’per cent, of cun-' 
powder, 11.18 per cent. tobacco, and the re- 


mainder. paper colored — the fede’ | ee 


grant weed, ‘%* 


-...Among tte salpaliete from Californis! 
by rail to the East for the month of October 
there were 65 car-loads of tea, 28 of wine, 127 
of wool, 1 of Chinese silk, 25 of salmon, 18 of 


“ecOBeatlag wot éonfinea fo aesis | 









with yer than new with Tar). It does 


pike slate, and lasiate 





4 


canned goods; 15 of syrupy'®: of honey, 19.6 | ‘x's STOS 
id for 


dried fruit, 60 of green fruit, etc. 


.-The Louisville Courier-Journal estimates 
the aggregate of the tobacco crop in the United 
States this year at 105,000 hogsheads and 140,- 
000 cases, as compared with 265,000 hogsheads 
and 140,000 cases in 1873 and 212,000 hogs- 
heads and 145 000 cases in 1872. ;y 


..The American Express Company Lf? 
been sued for the starvation of 8 mocking- 
bird which was sent from. Boston td-Pitts- 
field. The directions for feeding flected. 


..The canary bird trade ie. ¢ontinually in- 


creasing. EveryeGerman steamer arriving at | 


New York brings over from a thousand to 
fitteen bramdegd of these little singers. 


Jd ‘Watts, of Franklinton, N. C., says 
cotton pon improved t#nd yield from 
4,000 to'6,000 pounds of seed cotton to the 
acre, 


.. JOOMER, Brown, ef Greens County, 


Tenn,, last season raised 300 bushels of coro 
on five acres of land, at a.cost.of thirty dollars. 

....Lake County, Tenn., boasts of sweet 
pose weighing ten. to fourteen. pounds 


ria Sar Sees nic 


diate use in case of .emergency will often save 
a life © oleae and a sickness, Try it 











1,200,000 Acres im Southwest Missouri. 
» EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 
Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS; One-tenth down, balance in seven years, at 


seven per cent. interest. 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands 


1 Seaieg bien Sais 


» St. Louis. 


| moeitaccdy 






public are ca gy 


i Hi W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





atid without tw 


Lining, and a0 g Rubotiinte for 
valu 


Pt tee A mr one it when nen shay We yp e. Send tor 


= nt free). a 
seal ecia! inducements. 





STEIN PAPER! 


—~- 00 tise h, and 


and Blinds, “ee Saigon 
goods. ag Sy any one a mer Sages, oor Our goods we can offer 


oe ie ae CO., 140:Lake Street, Chicago, Til. 





ELEBRATED oe 
sear 


NYDER'S 
AFE, 


FEVER AND "AGU, 
INDIGESTION, 


“KIDNEY DISEASES, 
>» LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


GA, 








927 SANSOM ST., Philadelphia, Par 


Te 


ORDIAL, 
URE 


ICK HEADACHE, 
ICK STOMACH, 
LEEPLESSNESS, 


OUR STOMACH. 
For Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 


at McG. LEISENRING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


“THE FARMER'S. FAVORITE peek ee ~ 
CHER Mik EE 
MEDICAL. a 
_Raheion maint sanyena in CONSTANTIN E’S 
1 3 hiy crushes and grates 
icing wares aaa cso | PINE TAR SOAP. 
Send for an Lilustrated Circular. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 


* . Hair, ents. Baldness, removes 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., | Sencha Pimoles, Satin. an. Stitarks, soa 
Higganum, Ct., Wounds, Burns srlion. Also. Catarsh, 
AND FOR SALE A? THEIR BRANCH OFFICES: | (upb°G 0 Cracked, Hands, Frost, Bitgs: calluiains, 
ed 7 x & Co., 189 and 191 Water &t.. ond pomeaioes tor Cleaning the “Teeth, eeparting & 
ploasing r to swee' to the 

w. a 8 Hampcon, 140 Walnut St., Cincin- Sold by Drugzists. 





W. H. Banks & Co., Chicago, Il; 
and with the Trade generally. 








lowa R.. Ri kand Co. 


HOISTIN MACHINERY. 








BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


(IODO-MAGNESIAN). 





CRANE BROS. Tver ‘Rioner, Bives, Die ver and Baieee Dis. 
nt ier ie Middle Renner Weatesiows "| MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | Lire: Conpiitiy by Biabels, apa ail ie 
BETTER LANDS AT GHEA PRICES alyais by Prof. af c.F. ‘Quanialer, of Columbia Conlege. 
Ague. No Orde ean and $3 STE AM PUMPS, RANE 10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO., 

“Gail or Sond vo the Com vs Beloit, Wis. 
formation Card how to reach 








TURNIP: SEEDS. 


OE RBUUNIESS oom, Feataaaione. Fe 








ATTENTION ! OWNERS OF HORSES! 
















Go. Gincinnatt,O 
BUCKEYE pm OE me 
eae ate 























ee National Surgical stn = 


IXDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





































"THE DYING BODY Jo gs 


SUPPLIED. WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE. 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYS_ 


SARSAPARILUAN: RESOLVENT, | 


’ THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 

ONE ‘BOTTLE ‘ J 
will make the Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 


Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


Mt Resolves away Diseased Depésits; tt Purifies thé 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with éertainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SRATED IN ‘THE 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin er Bones, Flesh er 


Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND YVITIATING 
‘TM Brow, mn 

Chronic Rheumati Z M4 Jan, 7s 
Hacking Dry Cough, Cancergus a. a 4) au 
Comp! nes, B ing of ¢ Lungs, Drep 
Brash, Tic oreux, te 
cers, Bkin and Hip Discnseg, Mercurial Diseases, 
on. mentee msumption, n Liver 1, Complain 
Ulcers in the Throat, sumptions the 


Glands and dee peta of Cn me ter 4 

Surumorous Discnarges from the a fe, Byes 

forms of Bkin Diseases ons, vee rene 

pees. Ring W Cath it eum, Erysipe! Acne 
e 





lack Spots, Worms im th jesh, i 
Wom I) wend ‘ainfual cusipear>. 
q 
der Pane the ig - 4 “ot th + ile 


Chem su 
any pemse person using a for either of of dare use 
Hx on its potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. §1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
_ BADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL CURE MORE COMP’ 


THE SYSTEM AG TT AORS Or 
ie Sw crea eva 
OTHER MEDICAL A AD 


Ri — 





Fee 


T nar Yrs PEAREN INTER: 


CooR io f0B —OR TA 





pcan feat mi) a few Set in 
water will ent si from of 
water = better Brendy or Bitters as 
Bola by Price Fifty Cente. 


_DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pasge iggance pint aceon rongen GS 


Pays Fills, for’ 

son, ae 

ee 
af Here 


~ and Sane Bri iach, Swimming oft 






ee 
Perspiration, ae mn 2 te. | 
Bursiog Suddeg 
gsc pt foe doses of 


he Flesh. dbovenamed dso te free the 
pee trom, aie a SOLD BY SOLD BY DROGSISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Werce oe New Far ne FP Ak “8 .* ‘° 
paw a FB 


pace tetigts See PRESS 













‘ensv 


t all Violent Purgatly 
and weaken the digest: 


Laon ! 
A ° ls | errant EFFERVESCENT PER: 
is used by rational aveeon oo 
F sents of the stomach, liver, and. intestines, because it removes r. 
im WES i iale eee eet 
re _ which it purifies and ségulates. « 
SOLD*BY: ALL DRUGGISTS: w « 





They ruin the tone of the 





teaw aves vs 













foe nS 


Simple in kbetotructipil ied Rowden in Aétio. 
THE CHEAPEST WIND MILd; IN THE: MAREET, ” 


———— 7 SOLID ROSETTE ‘WHEEL, 


HAS BUT FRICTION, 
RUNS IN VERY LIGHT WINDS, 
Has quick and sure R tion, will not Blow .. 
Down, Cannot Freeze in Winter. 


IS ALMOST INDISPENSIBLE FORS Pook FARMS, 
mp water for 250 head of cattle. Ax ft. mill will 
corn. 


, —= “ ae wind mills from 8 to 6o ft. in diameter, also Pump’ Heads, : 
Cylindérs and’ Drive Well ‘Points, 


Bead for Ginoalar Price List, eigen Wind Mill Co, Solo Manufacturers, Babit, Win, 


A 20 ft. mill is § horse power. 





EUREKA LATHE, $9.00. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


With Foot Powér or Pullers, $15.00. 


POPE BROS., Manufacturers, 
__ 48 BICH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








16th seniP DIVIDEND. 1875 


0 PER ON 


AM ER ICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 120 ) Broadway. 


Cash Capital - - . = = $400,000.00 
Assets, July 1,1875 + + 1,177,584.68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
THB BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policyholders. Certificates to be issued August 
20th, 1875. 
2d. Interest at the rate of 
six PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
$4. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash Au- 
gust 20th. Interest on the Senretantade after June 
50th, 1875. 
dth. A cash dividend of 
EIGHT PER CENT., 
payable to stockholders July 12th. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


OIL TANKS. 








47 & 49 W. Lake St,, Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
75 WARREN 6T., N. Y¥: 


68 and 70 West Monroe St.,Ohicago, Hl. 





‘Amateur Workers in 













CHICAGO SCALE CO.,, 





4-Ton Hay or Stock Scales.......... $60 


All other sizes at t 
nS oe taker eben cnet Beales ware 











eens 










































{July 15, 1875. 


2 | THROAT AFFECTION, 
or an .newreblé Lang Disease is often the result. 
BROWD’S .. 


-BRONGHIAL -TROGHES, 


relief a direct influence on the parts, give immediate 


For Bronchitis, re Catarrh, Sa 


ays aye success, 


per AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


"before singing oF epesking. ahd Tolloving’ the 


Sele Spear eres 


ano ows aie, WIAL  TROCHES, 


efficacy by a test of many 












SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 


thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives health, and comfort to mother and 
ehfid. We bel! itto be the Best and Surest Rew- 
edy in the World in all cases.of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN. CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from, any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S) mt Wi te 
HOUSEHOLD x snow 


PANACEA Seas 


MY Sas 
UINMENT. © 


others the remedy you 
lwant for internal and ex. 
PURELY vise gee 
AND ALL-HEALING. | 
For Internal and External Use, 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New. York. 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND 810K 
from no Other cause then having worms tn the 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


‘will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
ee from all coloring or other 
usually used in worm prepare 


es Box. 











tons, Sold by ae 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Bweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
Fo ee SUR So eee 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


=|/DEN TIF RICE. 





















